GENERAL  INFORMATION 


How  to  get  more 
customers  in 


Advertising  Image  placed  in 
each  Chicago  newspaper  in 
the  first  nine  monthsof  I9M 


Tribune  News  Sun*Tlme$  American 

40.377.M8  16,434,256  15,789,279  10,944,339 

48.3%  19.7%  18.9%  13.1% 


During  the  first  nine  months 
of  1956,  advertisers  again  proved  that 
the  best  way  to  get  more  customers 
in  Chicago  is  to  advertise  in 
the  Chicago  Tribune. 

They  placed  a  record  40,377,888 
lines  of  advertising  in  the  Tribune — 
an  increase  of  2,762,411  lines  over 
the  previous  high  for  any  similar 
period.  The  Tribune  printed 
almost  two  and  one  half  times  as 
much  advertising  as  the  second 
Chicago  newspaper. 

If  you  want  more  sales  action  in 
booming  Chicago,  build  your 
advertising  program  around  the 
Tribune.  Ask  a  Tribune  represent¬ 
ative  for  the  full  story. 


THI  WORLD'S  GREATIST  NEWSPAFER 


The  inference  to  be  drawn  is  simply . . .  this  must  be  good  equipment. 

In  the  interest  of  improved  reelroom  facilities  in  your  plant,  check 
the  many  advantages  of  WOOD  Reels,  Tensions,  and  Autopasters  - 


THEY^RE  GOOD! 


PLAINFIELD,  N.J. 

EXECUTIVE  AND  SALES  OFFICE:  501  FIFTH  AVENUE 
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they  Buy  More  because  they  Have  More ! 


#  IVrmit  us  one  s^eepiii^  eluim  about  the  liuiianupolis 
market.  No  matter  wliat  you're  selliiif:  —  from  \aeuum 
cleaners  to  pipe  cleaners — you'll  do  fine  here.  Our  F'urni- 
ture-liousehold-Radio  Store  sales  are  22.1%  above  the 
national  average  .  .  .  Drug  Store  sales  an*  82.1%  over  .  .  . 
and  our  general  merchandise  sales  In'at  par  by  82.6% I  In 
tact,  among  cities  over  600,000,  we  rank  7th  nationally  in 
retail  sales  per  ca|)ita.  \nd  our  average  income  per  family 
is  $6,669  .  .  .  fully  89.3%  above  the  national  level!*  Now, 
consider  these  other  significant  facts  about  Indianapolis: 


^  It's  Steady  .  .  .  unsurpassed  for  diversification  and  bal¬ 
ance  of  industry  and  agriculture. 

►  You  get  Satukvtuo  (Iovekvde  cd  the  metropolitan  an*a. 
plus  an  effective  bonus  coverage  of  the  44  surrounding 
counties  in  The  lndiana|Kdis  Star  and  The  Indianapfdis 
News.  If  ritr  for  rnmpiftr  inarb’t  ami  rirailotinn  ilotn. 


KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY  •  NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES 


Survey  of  Buying  Power.  May  10.  1956 


The  Indianapolis  Star 


THE  INDIANAPOLIS  NEWS 
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ONE  PAPER 

COMPirELY 

DOMINATES 


••  Mr.  p'lyer’s  contention  that  ther. 

(Juits  Kecause  was  no  white  terror- m  Buda. 

^  pest. 

Parlor*  Fryer’s  fourth 

1  dlJd  OUllVt/U.  visit  to  Hungary  since  1949.  B«. 

^  ^  fore  joining  the  Worker  almost 

01.7' 'f  nine  years  ago,  he  wa.^  on  the 

ALCYwII/  OLOl  y  staff  of  the  Yorkshire  Pott^  g 

respected  provincial  daily. 

By  Bothanii  Prolist  Fleet  Street  sources  .said  Mr. 

Fryer  had  received  several  “fab. 

London  ulous”  offers  from  various  news- 
The  Communist  Daily  Worker  papers, 
correspondent  sent  to  cover  the  But  Morley  Richards,  news 
Hungarian  revolution  resigned  editor  of  the  Express,  told  E&P 
from  the  paper  last  week  be-  he  had  not  “paid  a  penny”  for 
cause  it  refused  to  print  his  Mr.  Fryer’s  “Why  I  Broke  With 
“straightforward  ^  accounts  of  the  Daily  Worker,”  printed  in 
what  I  had  seen.”  the  Express  two  days  after  his 

Peter  Fryer’s  letter  of  resig-  resignation, 
nation,  printed  on  the  front  page  “Mr,  Fryer  is  an  idealist,"  Mr 
of  the  Worker  alongside  the  Richards  said,  adding  that  he 
paper’s  reply,  said  he’d  been  had  not  offered  Mr.  Fryer  a 
offered  £1000  ($2,800)  in  Vienna  job  on  the  Express, 
by  an  American  newspaper  chain  The  Express  “scoop”  was  in 
“if  I  would  write  for  them  on  the  form  of  a  question -and- 


By  Bethanii  Prolist 


the  Express  two  days  after  his 
resignation. 

“Mr,  Fryer  is  an  idealist,”  Mr. 


Hungary  as  a  renegade.”  answer  interview  by  Colin  Uw- 

“I  answered  that  I  had  no  son,  who  met  Mr.  Fryer  in 
intention  of  resigning  from  the  Budapest  when  both  took  refufr* 
Communist  Party,”  the  letter  jn  the  crowded  British  Lew- 
said.  “I  will  fight  inside  the  tion  there  after  Soviet  troops 
Party  for  a  return  to  Socialist  rnarched  in. 
principles.”  Mr.  Fryer  revealed  that  19 

I  It  went  on:  out  of  30  of  his  Worker  col- 

“No  journalist  can  continue  to  leagues  had  signed  a  petition  1 
work  for  a  newspaper  which  protesting  against  the  paper's 
sends  him  on  a  major  foreign  treatment  of  the  Hungarian 
assignment  and  refuses  to  use  crisis. 

what  he  writes.  Two  other  staff  members,  in- 

“I  am  compelled  to  seek  other  eluding  the  paper’s  cartoonist, 

I  means  of  putting  the  truth  about  resigned  before  him. 

events  in  Hungary  before  British  _ 

Communists  and  Socialists. 

“Soviet  intervention  was  both  t  i  I 

criininal  and  unnecessary  ”  ^akeS 

Mr.  Flayer  said  that,  of  three 
dispatches,  two  were  not  used  . 

and  the  third  was  “.severely  cut.” 

Even  the  paper’s  staff,  he  Pedestrian  Hurt  Avoiding 
.said,  were  not  allowed  to  read  Car  in  Good  Condition. — Duluth 
a  story  sent  on  his  arrival  in  (Minn.)  Herald. 

Vienna.  • 

The  Worker  answered  that  it  head-on  Collision  On  F.og- 
, “sincerely  regretted  Mi^Fryer  s  gh^^uded  Route  4  Injuries  A 
resignation  “but  reporters  or  Person.  —  BeVefoutam 

.special  correspondents  will  never  Examiner, 

t  have  material  published  in  the 

Worker  that  the  Editor  considers  • 

on  the  basis  of  the  fullest  evi-  Speciai,  Meeting  Called  On 
dence  to  present  an  incorrect  Leaky  Wilby  Roof.  —  ll’affr- 
picture.”  hunj  (Conn.)  RepnhVrau. 

The  paper  said  his  first  dis-  _ 


Mr.  Fryer  revealed  that  19 
out  of  30  of  his  Worker  col- 


Two  other  staff  members,  in- 


Pedestrian  Hurt  Avoiding 


Head-on  Collision  On  F; 


THE  HOUSTON  CHRONICLE 

iOHN  t  JONIS.  il 

I  W  McCAITHT.  A4vtrt<tii»f  M  J  GIIIONS 

THS  MaNHAM  com  PANY— 


patch,  reporting  the  hanging  of 
State  security  policemen  by  the  ^ 

populace,  w'as  “not  an  objective 
account  (and)  his  interpretation  ■'Ventng  i  ewu. 
i  was  politically  even  more  un¬ 
balanced.”  Tow  n  to  I) 


Britain  Intervening  in  Mid¬ 
west  War.  —  Buffalo  (N’.Y.) 


The  Worker  quoted  an  eye- 


Town  to  Drop  School  Bu= 
When  Overpass  Is  Ready.  — 


SOURjpF  MEDIA  RECORDS 


'witness  account  in  Lord  Beaver-  Providence  (R.I.)  Evening  Bui- 
j  brook’s  Daily  Express  to  refute  letin. 

Vol.  KH.  No.  4S.  November  24,  195fi.  Witor  A  Publisher,  the  Fourth 
i  published  every  Saturday  with  an  additional  issue — The  International  Year  Biw 
Number  in  February  by  the  E<litor  &  Publiaher  Co.,  Inc.  Editorial  and  ous- 
neaa  olTices  at  Suite  1700,  1476  Broadway,  New  York  60,  N.  Y.  (Priided  T 
I  Scott  Printing  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.)  Second  class  mail  privileges 
I  at  New  York,  N.  Y.  under  the  act  of  March  3,  1879,  with  Titles  Patemed  wn 
Registered  and  Contents  Copyrighted  19.'i«  by  the  Witor  *  Publiaher  (>..  I  • 
!  Annual  subscription  $6.60  in  United  States  and  iwsaessiens,  and  m  t  anaoa. 
All  other  countries  $10.00. 
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always  sweeps  the 


For  reporting  the  Olympics,  it’s  U.P. 
again  stepping  to  the  victory  stand. 


Sports  editor  Leo  H.  Petersen  captains  the 
squad  of  27  writers,  including  columnist 
Oscar  (’Today’s  Sport  Parade”)  Fraley,  now 
in  Melbourne  for  U.P. 


Petersen 


United  Press 


Their  stories  are  getting  the  same  sweeping 
play  as  did  U.P.’s  Olympic  dispatches  from 
Helsinki  and  London  and  Berlin.  Once  more, 
U.P.  is  a  runaway  first. 


World  Coverage 
Big  Byline  Feotures 
Regional  News 


UNITED  PRESS  ASSOCIATIONS 
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SELL 

NORFOLK 

and 

PORTSMOUTH 

With  The  Largest 
Circulation  In  History 

234.401 

Combined  Sunday 
and  Evening 

201.886 

Combined  Daily 

108,986 


morning 


92,900 

•  vening 

141,501 

Sunday 


3  Months  Average  for  Period 
Ending  Sept.  30,  1956 


THE  VIRGINIAN-PILOT 
and  LEDGER-STAR 

Norfolk, Portsmouth, Virginia 

Represented  By 
The  John  Budd  Company 
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MEn  Ain't  So  Bad 

I^KI’OKTKHS  are  likeh  to  lliiiik  of  working  in  the  sanie 
room  under  the  cool  and  calculating  eyes  of  30()  managing 
I  edit<trs  as  an  editorial  nightmare,  a  newspaper  fate  worse  than 
I  death.  After  several  days'  work  with  that  many  of  the  Bos» 
Guys  at  the  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  Association 
meeting  in  Philadelphia.  I  must  admit  they  are  people,  too. 
The\  are  fat  and  thin,  old  and  young,  forbidding  and  gregari¬ 
ous  -even  as  you  and  I. 

The  «ame  conclusion  was  reacheil  by  PhUadelphia  Evening  Bullmn 
l•oluIllnists  Karl  and  Anne  .Selby,  who  wrote: 

"They're  just  like  |)eo|)le:  The  blue  |(encirs  crowd  it.  in  town,  bw. 
no.  that’s  not  ituite  right,  either. 

"The)  say  they  don’t  usi-  blue  pencil'.  They  say  they  don’t  stop  tb 
press  either  (what  would  the  circulation  manager  say?) 

*'Well,  maybe  you  could  say  the  public's  favorite  largri. 
(usually  with  pistols,  at  close  ranite)  are  in  Our  Town. 

“But.  no.  you  can’t  say  that  either.  One  of  them  says  that  peopk 
are  getting  soft,  nowadays.  Hasn’t  heard  of  an  editor  being  shot  in  Jr 
years. 

"But  don’t  get  us  wrong.  We’re  perfectly  willing  to  admit  thii 
editors  are  just  like  |)eople.  .'w-ratch  a  managing  editor  and  -if  yoii'rr 
not  fired,  that  is— you  come  up  with  some  off-heat  stories  about  thrir 
trade.  .  .  . 

“lieing  just  re|M>rters.  we  wouhln'l  venture  an  editorial  comment  on 
what  (Charles  Hamilton,  Rithmond  (Va.t  .\rics  Leader,  told  us: 

"  '.Sports  editors  have  all  the  fun.  City  editors  do  all  the 
work.  Managing  editors  make  all  the  money.' 

“There  probably  isn’t  a  city  editor  in  the  world  who  would  queotion 
that  idea— but  not  all  managing  editors  (some  years  back  an  AP  exeru 
tive  told  a  convention  of  managing  editors  that  they  don’t  manage  iurl 
they  don’t  edit)  will  quite  agree. 

"To  get  slightly  |>ersonal  for  a  minute,  we  discovered  a  reassurinit 
fact  ( reassuring  for  all  reiiorters) : 

“We  couldn't  find  a  single  managing  editor  who'd  ever  fired 
a  re|>orter  for  writing  fiction  stories  in  his  ex)>ense  account. 

"For  all  reporters,  that’s  a  handy  thing  to  know.  It  mean*  ihit 
managing  editors  don’t  have  x-ray  eyes  when  it  comes  to  exp«-nse«. 

“By  the  way,  don’t  worry  over  the  authenticity  of  any  of  the 
lations  herein  recorded.  Naturally,  no  managing  editor  would  ever  fall 
hack  on  that  canard  of  being  misquoted.  fX'ould  you,  fellows?’’ 


(Ihickenn  Come  Home 

EPORTERS  w  ho  knock  press  agents  may  have  to  eat  their 
words  of  disdain  when  and  if.  for  mere  money,  they  later  take 
such  jobs  themselves.  Even  if  they  go  into  other  wrork,  they  niav 
l>e  the  subjects  of  press  agentry. 

An  example  of  the  latter  category  is  “Confidential  File 
columnist.  Paul  V.  Coates.  Los  An  fields  Mirror-News,  who 
w  riles: 

“I  wtiuld  like  to  say  a  few  words,  friends,  on  behalf  of  the  prr- 
agent  and  the  peculiar  role  he  plays  in  our  culture. 

"It  is  his  mission  to  take  vapid  |>ersonalities  and  transform  them 
into  nationally  known  wits. 

“As  an  essential  part  of  this  glamorizing  process,  the  pres'  agent 
ghost-writes  clever  remarks  which  he  unselfishly  attributes  to  his  clients 
Thcs,-  hon-mots  are  mimeographed  and  mass-distributed  to  columnist* 
all  over  the  country. 

“Anil  may  have  read,  for  example,  that  Ilildegarde  WS' 
overheard  chuckling  to  a  friend  at  the  Colony  Club,  ‘Absinthe 
makes  the  heart  grow  fonder.' 

“.Actually,  it  was  given  birth  to  in  a  dark  back-room  office  as  a 
result  of  a  union  between  a  press  agent  and  a  lisping  typewriter. 

“But  it  has  happened.  When  Confidential  File  became  a  national 
TV  series,  a  New  York  press  agent  was  hired  by  tbe  distributors  to 
publicize  the  program  and  convert  me  from  a  pleasantly  dull  chap  into 
a  militant  phrasemaker. 

“As  a  result,  I  have  begun  to  receive  privss  clippings  fnini 
around  the  country  quoting  me  with  remarks  so  sage  that  even 
Confucius  would  be  confused. 

"I  would  have  been  willing  to  swear  before  a  notary  public  that  • 
never  'aid  any  such  thing.” 
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HARRISBURG  is  Really 


Pennsylvania's  3rd  Greatest  Market 


IN  PENNSYLVANIA 
HARRISBURG  IS 


In  Consumer 
Spendable  Income 

Retoil  Soles 

Per  Household  Retail 
Soles 

Food  Purchases 

Drug  Purchases 

Generol  Merchandise 
Purchases 

Apporel  Purchases 

Home  Furnishings 
Purchases 

Automotive  Purchases 

(Soiiiri  —  Stnitfini  ft  Knh-  If'i'n  i 


This  Outstanding  Market  is 
Covered  OSLY  by  the 

PATRIOT  -  NEWS 

DAILY— 122,162  •  •  SUNDAY— 126,971 
lepreunted  Natiwally  ky  MOIONET.  lUU  I  SCHMin 
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Too  Much  Classification 

Coolidge  Committee’s  report  to  Defense  Secretary  Wilson 
confirmed  what  most  newspaper  editors  and  Washington  corre¬ 
spondents  have  suspected  for  a  long  time— classification  of  news  is 
being  used  indiscriminately  in  the  Pentagon  and  frequently  without 
any  relation  to  security  matters. 

The  committee’s  recommendations  on  how  to  reduce  overclassi¬ 
fication  in  the  Defense  Department,  remove  authority  to  classify  from 
the  hands  of  subordinates,  and  establish  an  active  monitoring  and 
declassification  program,  should  be  welcomed  by  the  press. 

But  the  proposal  that  grand  jury  proceedings  should  be  used  to 
force  reporters  to  reveal  sources  that  supposedly  have  “leaked”  infor¬ 
mation  reeks  of  star  chamber  proceedings.  We  are  glad  that  Secretary 
Wilson  received  this  suggestion  with  “serious  reservations.”  We  wish 
he  would  reject  it  summarily  and  publicly. 

Such  a  recommendation  is  unwise  from  two  points  of  view:  If 
information  has  been  leaked  that  is  vital  to  the  security  of  this 
country,  court  action  against  a  reporter  would  only  tend  to  pinpoint 
the  importance  of  that  information  to  the  world;  harrassment  of 
reporters  for  writing  about  information  received  from  supposedly 
reliable  sources,  regardless  of  whether  or  not  they  realize  it  is  a 
“leak,”  is  unprecedented  in  this  country. 

If  the  Pentagon  would  clean  its  own  house  and  get  rid  of  the 
censorship-happy  individuals  who  are  prone  to  classify  non-strategic 
information,  reporters  and  editors  would  be  in  a  better  position  to 
evaluate  information  received  unofficially.  At  the  present  time,  with 
the  Pentagon  attempting  to  bottle  up  practically  all  military  news, 
any  scrap  of  information  from  that  source  is  sought  after. 

Reporters  and  editors  dislike  censorship  of  any  kind,  but  most 
of  them  are  patriotic  citizens  who  would  not  knowingly  give  away 
vital  military  secrets.  They  can’t  differentiate  between  the  vital  and 
the  inconsequential  secrets  right  now  because  the  Pentagon  attempts 
to  make  everything  it  does  a  secret. 


One  Order,  One  Bill 

SEVERAL  years  ago  there  was  considerable  discussion  about  the 
advantages  of  a  one  order,  one  billing  organization  to  handle 
national  newspaper  advertising.  Its  benefits  to  both  newspapers  and 
advertising  agencies  were  believed  to  be  obvious,  but  for  some  reason 
the  project  never  got  anywhere  and  was  dropped. 

The  subject  has  now  been  revived  and  there  are  prospects  a  one 
order,  one  bill  organization  will  be  established  soon.  Richard  Lloyd 
Jones,  publisher  of  the  Tulsa  Tribune  and  chairman  of  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising,  told  the  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
convention  last  week  he  thinks  it  will  be  accomplished. 

At  the  present  time  every  advertising  agency  operates  its  own 
ordering,  billing  and  checking  department.  It  is  costly.  It  works  to 
the  competitive  disadvantage  of  newspapers.  It  is  less  costly  for  an 
agency  to  sell  a  TV  “package”  to  an  advertiser,  for  instance,  than  it 
is  for  the  agency  to  spend  the  same  amount  of  money  in  newspaper 
advertising. 

'This  competitive  disadvantage  could  be  eliminated  to  a  great 
extent  if  all  agencies  submitted  one  order  for  a  list  of  newspapers 
and  paid  with  one  check.  It  would  save  agencies  money  and  make  it 
easier  to  place  campaigns  in  newspapers.  Weekly  newspapers  have 
perfected  such  an  organization.  There  is  no  reason  why  a  similar 
setup  should  not  function  in  the  interests  of  dailv  newspapers. 


f  M)i/t  lift  up  mine  myet  unlo  tht 
hillt  .  ,  .  — P$alm  CXXI;  J. 
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E  &  P  Index 

Advertising  News 
Clissified  Clinic 

Editorial  . 

Editorial  Workshop  . 
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Letters  . 

Newspaper  Law 

Personals . 

Radio-TV  . 

Ray  Erwin's  Column 

Shop  Talk  . 

Short  Takes  . 

Syndicates  . . 


letters 


Reader’s  Guide 

WELL-INFORMED  —  Dr.  Gallup 
isn’t  so  disturbed  because  Johnny  can’t 
read  as  he  is  that  Johnny’s  parents  can, 
but  don’t.  Page  13. 

e  *  e 

$10,000  PLUS — Overseas  jobs  with 
USIS  pay  well,  if  you  don’t  mind  scor¬ 
pions  in  your  bedroom.  Page  14. 


M.VRKirriNG  —  Grocery  manufactur¬ 
ers  told  the  greatest  advance  to  be 
made  in  selling  national  brands  lies  in 
the  area  of  intensive  localization. 

Page  17. 

e  «  « 

2056 — Steel  industry  u.ses  letter  writ¬ 
ten  to  those  “whose  grandchildren  will 
be  living’’  a  thousand  years  from  now 
in  its  PR  advertising.  Page  18. 

«  «  « 

ST.4.MP  STUDY  —  Consumer  survey 
on  the  pros  and  cons  of  trading  stamps 
and  premium  credits  released  this  week 
by  BBDO.  Page  28. 

*  *  « 

LMPROVED  —  NEA  president  says 
weekly  newspapers  have  shown  their 
vitality  by  taking  a  definite  place  of 
leailcrship  in  their  communities. 

Page  30. 

«  «  « 

RED  PRESS — Soviet  jounialism  is  in 
for  a  period  of  consolidation  and  revisi- 
sion  with  the  formation  of  a  journal¬ 
ists  union.  Page  32- 

«  «  « 

MEMORlEiS  —  Veteran  Wall  Street 
Journal  writer  and  editor  thinks  we’ll 
flop  again,  but  .  .  .  Page  36. 

*  «  « 

3R’8 — CBS  executive  thinks  it’s  time 
for  broadcasters  to  come  up  with  a  new 
set  of  fundamentals — reporting,  reflect¬ 
ing  and  writing.  Page  58. 

*  *  * 

SUBURBIA  —  Westchester  weekly 
covers  the  nation’s  second  richest  coun¬ 
ty  as  a  single  entity.  Page  60. 


boom,  BUST — San  Jose  was  rapidly 
turning  into  a  ghost  town  when  three 
I'nen  decided  to  start  a  new  weekly. 

Page  62. 
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FIELD  AND  PM 

To  THE  Editor:  In  your  obituary  on 
Marshall  Field  III  (Nov.  10)  you  sav  PM 
“became  the  New  York  Star,  later  the 
Compass,  both  of  which  died.” 

The  Star,  nee  PM,  expired  in  Januarv, 
1949.  The  Compass  was  not  bom  until 
four  months  later.  Its  publisher,  T.  O. 
Thackrey,  never  at  any  time  was  connected 
with  PM  or  the  Star.  The  funds  for  the 
Compass  came  from  Anita  .McCormick 
Blaine,  not  from  Marshall  Field  nor  the 
publishers  of  the  Star,  Joseph  Barnes  anti 
Bartlev  Crum.  The  Compass  merely  moved 
into  the  vacated  Star  plant  anti  hiretl  some 
of  the  displaced  Star  personnel. 

Kenneth  N.  Stewart 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 


ELECTION  SERVICE 

To  THE  Editor:  I  noticed  your  storv 
(Nov.  3)  of  New  York  University’s  jour¬ 
nalism  project,  in  which  students  covered 
the  recent  election  and  prepared  their  own 
election  extra. 

I  am  sure  that  the  experiente  thus 
gained  by  the  N.Y.U.  students  was  tremen¬ 
dous,  as  we  discovered  in  the  Department 
of  Journalism  at  the  University  of  North 
Dakota  10  years  ago  when  such  a  venture 
was  set  up  here. 

In  our  projects,  the  students  Ix'come  a 
part  of  the  Associated  Press  election  cover¬ 
age  machine  in  that  their  first  duty  is  to 
call  election  results  in  to  the  tabulators  at 
the  Grarul  Forks  Herald,  which  forwards 
them  to  the  AP  biireau  in  Fargo. 


Grand  Forks,  N.  Dak. 

INDEX  OLD  IDEA 

To  THE  Editor:  Your  article  (Nov.  10) 
“Pocket  Size  TV’  .Magazines  Build  Sunday 
circulation”  states:  “A  feature  which  TV 
Prevue  introduced  in  the  TV  magazine  field 
is  its  Alphabetical  Index,  listing  the  names 
of  all  network  and  major  kxal  shows  plus 
the  names  of  leading  TV  performers.” 

If  you  had  reference  to  the  Sunday 
suppIiMuent  ty  pe  of  TV'  magazine  this  may 
be  correct,  but  if  you  had  reference  to  the 
whole  of  the  TV'  magazine  publishing  field 
I  believe  you  would  find  that  TV-Radio 
Life  has  carried  just  such  a  listing  for  at 
least  10  of  its  16  years. 

CiiARi.K.s  .Alders 

Ilollvwood,  Calif. 


DREAM  COME  TRUE 

To  THE  Editor:  Please  wrench  the  hearts 
of  the  inetropilitan  newsmen  that  at 
least  one  former  big-time  copy-boy  and 
columnist  is  realizing  what  every  nerve- 
wracked  “Journalist”  dreams  of  but  seldom 
realizes:  retirement  on  a  160-acre  tract  by 
the  famous  Suwannee  Rihher  to  publish  a 
little  weekly  of  his  own.  In  fact,  three 
weeklies. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  circumstance 
came  about— not  by  hard-earned  savings 


and  lifelong  planning— but  because  a  rich 
brother-in-law  died  suddenly  and  his  sister 
knew  nothing  about  newspaper  publication. 

Having  been  a  one-time  bureau  manager 
in  Michigan  for  United  Press  (1924);  a 
columnist  for  the  New  York  Morning  Tele¬ 
graph  (briefly  in  1945);  a  new.scaster  for 
the  Cincinnati  Post  (1946);  and  later,  a 
news  commentator  and  narrator  for  VVOR 
and  CBS,  New  York,  it  all  seems  like  a 
dream  that  all  newsmen  know  so  well. 

Ron  Arkell 

Publisher, 

Branford  Swanee- 
Alachua  Free  Press, 

High  Springs  Telegram, 

High  Springs,  Fla. 

ELECmON  COVERAGE 

To  THE  Editor:  May  1  enter  a  dissent 
to  the  headline  over  the  APME  article 
(Nov.  17)? 

It  read: 

Sorry  Political  Campaign 
Received  Similar  Coverage 

To  me  that  implies  AP’s  coverage  g«‘n- 
erally  was  “.sorry.”  I  don’t  think  the  re|)ort 
I  submitted  at  the  Philadelphia  meetinu 
bears  out  anything  of  the  sort. 

The  Elections  Committee  singlerl  out 
several  of  what  some  editors  cited  as  specific 
faults,  but  on  the  whole  .AP  received  a 
very  high  grade. 

Your  load  mentioiufl  “uninspired  report¬ 
ing.”  I  do  not  recall  he,Tring  or  readini; 
any  such  charge.  As  a  matter  of  fact  I 
tcxik  pains  to  point  out  that  many  .AP  elec¬ 
tion  storic's  were  written  “brilliantly.” 

You  point  out  that  “some  editors  charged 
that  AP  coverage  was  poor  in  the  Minne¬ 
sota  primary.”  My  report  pointed  out  care¬ 
fully  that  I  conducted  an  on-the-spot  (  heck 
of  that  primary  and  came  up  with  the  con¬ 
clusion  th.at  .AP  did  a  good  job.  considering 
that  Minnesota  editors  told  me  that  “every¬ 
one  there  was  fooled”  by  Kefauver. 

Chxri.es  a.  Kino 

Managing  Editor, 

Utica  (N.Y.)  Observer- Dispatch 

(E&P’s  storv  and  headline  embr.iced  the 
entire  discussion  of  campaign  coverage;  not 
alone  the  committee’s  report.— ED. ) 

CALL  TO  CARDINAL 

To  THE  IhiiTOR:  I  have  just  noted  the 
piece  (Nov.  17,  page  64)  saying  that  the 
.San  Francisco  News,  on  Nov.  'I,  got  through 
a  telephone  call  to  Cardinal  Mindszenty  in 
Hungary  and  that  this  “brought  the  first 
personal  link  between  the  Cardin  il  and  the 
United  States.” 

N.C.VV'.C.  News  Service,  serving  the 
Catholic  Press,  got  through  a  call  from 
VV’ashington  to  the  Cardinal  in  flungaiy 
Nov.  1. 

VV'e  had  a  remarkably  clear  convers.ation, 
and  as  a  result,  an  interview  story  of  some 
1,100  words  was  provided  the  Catholic 
newspaper  press  at  once. 

Frank  A.  IIaii, 

VVashington.  I).  (I 
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REVIEW  OF  THE  NATTOISTS  BUSINEK  AND  FINANCE 


The  time  to  influence  the  people  who  make 
advertising  decisions  is  when  they  are  looking 
for  facts  that  guide  their  business  planning. 


That’s  why  your  advertising  will  get  more 
than  usual  attention  in  The  New  York  Time; 
Review  and  Forecast  of  Business,  Industry 
&  Finance  on  Wednesday,  January  2, 1957. 


For  here  is  the  ideal  editorial  background 
for  you  to  explain  your  market,  to  exploit 
your  ability  to  sell  that  market ...  to  get 
your  story  over  to  the  men  and  women  who 
plan  .schedules,  choose  media,  allocate  budgets 


And  it’s  The  New  York  Times  ability  to  cover 
this  group  so  widely  that  gives  your 
advertising  the  kind  of  impact  you  want. 

More  advertising  executives  in  New  York 
and  in  advertising  centers  across  the  country - 
both  at  agencies  and  at  accounts— read 
The  New  York  Times  than  read  any  other 
U.  S.  newspaper. 


Plan  now  for  your  message  in  this  authori¬ 
tative,  nationally-accepted  New  York  Time.s 
annual  review.  Make  your  space  reservations 
now.  Closing  date  for  advertising  is 
Friday,  December  28. 


S^ljc  JsVto  Ijork  Simcs 

"AU  the  Newt  That't  Fit  to  Print" 

For  37  years  first  in  advertising  in  the  worid's  first  market 
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APME  Demands  Eisenhower 
Rescind  His  Secrecy 

Censorship  by  Executive  Order 
Deplored  by  Managing  Editors 

Ity  Ray  HrMin 

Philadelphia 

The  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  Association,  in 
the  closing  session  of  its  23rd  annual  meeting,  called  on 
President  Eisenhower  to  rescind  Executive  Order  No.  10,501. 
which  gives  17  federal  agency  heads  the  right  to  classify 
information. 

Robert  P.  Early,  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Star,  offered  the 
motion,  seconded  by  Eugene  S.  Pulliam,  Indianapolis  News. 

Only  one  vote  was  cast  against  the  motion  out  of  more  than 
300  editors  present. 

“As  matters  stand  now,  a 
newspaperman  who  uses  such  APML  Citations  for 
classified  material  is  subject  to  Cooperation— Page  5f) 
penalties  under  the  espionapre  ^ 

laws,  warned  Mr.  Early.  This  colleappaes.  “but  we  must 
IS  pure  and  simple  censorship,  modernize  our  newspapers  with 
There  is  need  for  censorship  in  ^ore  visual  aids.” 
wartime,  yut  not  when  we  are  T^ese  musts-of-the-future  he 
at  peace.  „„„  listed  as  more  drawings,  dia- 

The  resolution  put  the  APME  gi-^ms,  graphs,  cartoons  and 
on  record  as  “demanding  that  ^j^er  illustrations  to  go  with 
Executive  Order  10,501  be  re-  complex  text.  Mr.  Murray 
scinded.”  listed  these  meaningful  fields 

Appeal  to  Congress?  for  creative  newspapering: 

Mr.  Early  suggested  that  if  1)  Peaceful  uses  of  atomic 
President  Eisenhower  fails  to  energy.  2)  Automation  and 
act  on  the  resolution  Congre.ss  electronics  in  industry.  3) 
be  urged  to  place  limitations  Shorter  work  week  and  uses  of 
on  the  Executive  peacetime  the  new  leisure.  4)  Surburban 
powers.  (.At  the  V/hite  House 
later,  receipt  of  the  resolution 
was  acknowledged  without 
comment.) 

“Among  the  agencies  that 
now  have  the  right  to  classify 
their  information  is  the  Post 
Office  Department,”  said  Mr. 

Early.  “You  can’t  write  any¬ 
thing  about  the  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment  if  the  head  of  that 
agency  decides  the  information 
.should  be  withheld.” 

John  H.  Colburn,  Richmond 
(Va.)  Timea-Diopatch,  was 
named  chairman  of  the  APME 
Continuing  Study  Committee, 
with  J.  Edward  Murray,  Lo.s 
Angelex  (Calif.)  Mirror-News, 
as  vicechairman. 

“We  are  still  masters  of  the 
printed  word,”  Mr.  Murray  told 
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NEW  OFFICERS  of  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  Association, 
Inc.:  Left  to  right — Frank  Eyerly,  Des  Moines,  president;  Coleman  A. 
Harwell,  Nashville,  vicepresident;  Michael  J.  Ogden,  Providence, 
secretary;  and  A.  M.  Glassberg,  Everett,  Wash.,  treasurer. 


Order 

versus  urban  living.  5)  Cultural 
upsurge  in  music,  painting  and 
religion.  6)  Earth  satellites, 
rockets  and  missiles.  7)  Dy¬ 
namics  of  faster  population 
growth. 

Some  Plus  Signs 

Among  the  plus  signs  Mr. 
Murray  found  in  the  last  five 
years  of  basic  Continuing 
Studies  were:  Improved  par¬ 
ticipation  by  members  in  sup¬ 
plying  news  and  pictures,  tran¬ 
sition  to  TTS  and  the  new  Style 
Book,  rejuvenation  of  News- 
features,  an  assist  with  inaugu¬ 
ration  of  AP  color,  and  a  forum 
for  controversial  subjects  and 
a  means  of  close  liaison  be¬ 
tween  the  AP  and  its  members. 

David  Patten,  retired.  Provi¬ 
dence  (R.I.)  Journal-Bulletin, 
saying  he  was  one  of  the  first 
to  use  a  “compiled  from  press 
serv’ices”  credit  line  over  com¬ 
bined  stories,  now  urged  that 
members  go  back  to  using  and 
hirld-n"  the  prestige  of  the 
AP  logotype. 

Alan  Hathway,  Long  Island 
(N.Y.)  Newsday,  said  he  felt 
the  AP  often  buries  news  for 
PMs  in  wrapups  or  subordin¬ 
ates  the  main  news  in  PM 
stories  becau.se  the  big  news 
had  t'enn  played  in  morning 
newspapers. 


“News  does  not  become  stale 
just  because  there  is  a  time 
lapse,”  Mr.  Hathway  said.  “If 
it  was  a  hell  of  a  story  12 
hours  before  you  go  to  press  it 
is  still  a  hell  of  a  story  when 
you  do  go  to  press  and  we  be¬ 
lieve  should  be  so  treated  un¬ 
less  you  want  to  force  your 
readers  to  go  to  the  paper  that 
happened  to  come  out  earlier.” 

George  L.  Rosenberg,  Tucaon 
(Ariz.)  Arizona  Daily  Citizen. 
agreed  and  said  it  was  especial¬ 
ly  important  to  keep  on  top  of 
the  news  on  .single  circuits 
where  members  do  not  receive 
the  sidebars  reaching  trunk 
points. 

Alan  J.  Gould,  AP’s  execu¬ 
tive  editor,  remarked  that  the 
AP  had  often  resorted  to  an 
optional  lead  in  an  effort  to 
meet  the  views  of  those  who 
wanted  fresh  developments  at 
the  top  and  those  who  wanted 
the  lead  on  the  main  news,  even 
though  it  had  been  widely  used 
in  morning  papers. 

In  a  review  of  the  ‘ffessons” 
of  the  four-day  meeting,  Eugene 
S.  Pulliam,  Indianapolis  (Ind.) 
News,  recommended  an  ideas 
committee  to  suggest  stories 
and  pictures  and  some  type  of 
survey  to  determine  who  is  the 
most  devoted  APME  member. 

“I’m  going  back  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  office  for  more  space  and 
for  more  money  for  my  people, 
as  one  of  the  things  I  got  out 
of  this  meeting,”  said  Mr.  Pul¬ 
liam. 

Youth  Reader$hip 
Is  Primary  Goal 

Vastness  of  the  youth  market 
(41%  of  the  population  is  un¬ 
der  20)  and  its  ultimate  im¬ 
portance  to  newspapers  from 
both  readership  and  advertising 
standpoints  was  pointed  out  by- 
Eugene  Gilbert,  Associated 
Press  Newsfeatures  youth  col¬ 
umnist. 

Kid  Sections? 

“Should  we  have  kid  sec¬ 
tions?”  inquired  Philip  W. 
Porter,  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Plain 
Dealer. 

“You  must  determine  what 
your  own  markets  need,”  re¬ 
plied  Mr.  Gilbert.  “Some  news¬ 
papers  have  Saturday  supple¬ 
ments  and  the  local  merchant.s 
go  along  with  them.  Some  have 
(Continued  on  page  10) 
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APME  Elects 
Frank  Eyerly 
As  President 


Whitney,  analyst  of  the  A P  for-  China.  Mr.  Bassett  told  him  no  “The  chamber  -  of  -  commerce 
eign  news  desk  and  former  Mos-  progress  has  been  made  in  gain-  attitude  of  some  sports  writers 

cow  correspondent.  “Khrushchev  ing  permission.  A  Canadian  cor-  gets  me  down,”  declared  Sam 

is  on  a  spot.  He's  a  gambler  and  respondent  was  sent  there  six  Ragan,  Raleigh  (N.C.)  S'tKt 

it  may  be  a  temptation  for  him  weeks  ago.  and  Observer,  an  ex-sports 


it  may  be  a  temptation  for  him  weeks  ago. 
to  think  of  adventures  abroad  *  *  * 

as  a  solution  to  his  domestic  n  j  j  n  mm 
<lifficulties.  Bread-and-Butter 


Max  Harrelson,  chief  AP  cor- 
Pmr.ADEi.rniA  respondent  at  the  United  Na- 


hsues  on  Home  Scene 


writer  himself.  “There  is  ^ 
attitude  of  promotion  in  news¬ 
papers  whose  sports  staffs  wor¬ 
ship  the  great  god  sports. 


Domestic  issues  dealing  with  Sports  editor’s  often  are  more 


Frank  Eyerly,  Des  Moines  tions,  said  the  explosive  Middle  bread-and-butter  matters  of  interested  in  building  up  the 

(Iowa)  Register  and  Tribune,  East  situation  could  .start  a  war  business  and  everyday  living  gate  than  in  telling  what  hap 

was  elected  president  of  the  As-  and  that  no  permanent  solution  came  in  for  full  discussion  by  pens. 

sociated  Press  Managing  Edi-  is  in  sight.  a  panel  of  editors.  “There  is  an  iron  curtain  of 

tors  Association  for  the  coming  Monitoring  Radio  “AP  should  look  into  families  protection  thrown  around  the 

year  at  the  1956  meeting  here.  getting  news  by  ^  how  inflation  is  affecting  great  god  sports,”  asserted  Mr 

Mr.  Eyerly  succeeds  V.  M.  New-  monitoring  radio?”  inquired  Al-  *^he  standard  of  living,”  asserted  Ragan  with  conviction.  “The 

ton  Jr.,  Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune,  Friendly,  Washington  Frank  Angelo,  Detroit  (Mich.)  basketball  scandals  were  broken 

Other  officers  chosen  were:  (jj.c.)  Post  &  Times-Herald.  Free  Press.  “I  think  all  news  for  the  most  part  by  politicians 

Coleman  A.  Harwell,  Nashville  maintain  a  constant  services  and  newspapers  could  and  general  reporters  —  not 

(Tenn.)  Tennessean,  vicepresi-  monitoring  service  in  London  Probe  deeper  into  all  aspects  of  sports  writers, 
dent;  Michael  J.  Ogden,  Provi-  Vienna  and  we  take  ad-  inflation.  We  should  watch  the  wish  my  political  writers 

dence  (R.  1.)  Journal- Bulletin,  vantage  of  intercepts  by  the  labor  story  and  how  the  wage  would  write  as  well  as  my 

secretary;  A.  M.  Glassberg,  Ev-  state  Department,”  answered  spiral  pushes  the  country  into  a  sports  writers  and  that  my 

erett  (Wash.)  Daily  Herald,  Bassett,  AP  foreign  editor,  higher  segment  of  the  cost  of  sports  reporters  were  as  good 

treasurer.  John  S.  Moore,  Dayton  (Ohio)  living.  Day-to-day  coverage  is  newspapermen  as  the  political 

The  new  board  of  directors  of  Journal  Herald,  wondered  if  but  we  need  to  dig.”  reporters,”  concluded  Mr.  Ra. 

the  APME  consists  of  John  W.  Israel,  Britain  and  France  co-  Segregation  Story 

Colt,  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star,  ordinated  their  attacks  on  .Tnim  w  Hampered  by  Libel  Law 


The  new  board  of  directors  of  Journal  Herald,  wondered  if  but  we  need  to  dig.”  reporters,”  concluded  Mr.  Ra¬ 
the  APME  consists  of  John  W.  Israel,  Britain  and  France  co-  Segregation  Story 

Colt,  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star,  ordinated  their  attacks  on  John  W  Colt  Kansas  Cilu  Hampered  by  Libel  Law 
Sam  H.  Day,  New  York  Jourrud-  Egypt.  It  was  Mr.  Harrelson's  (C  .sTaV,  cLrman  of  t^e  Arthur  Daley,  New  Fork 
Ameren;  J  B  Mi^laney,  opinion  that  they  decided  on  the  APME  Domestic  News  Commit-  Times  sports  columnist,  de- 
C/euefand  (Ohio)  News;  Eugene  attack  long  before  but  gave  the  tee,  discussed  the  segregation  fended  sports  writers.  He 


S.  Pulham,  Indmnapohs  Jlnd.)  U.  S.  no  inkling  of  their  inten-  gtory.  °  °  credited  Max  Kase,  New  York 

Rug»u>  tion.  “Our  volume  exceeded  others  J oumal- American  sports  eiiloT, 

by  far  and  there  was  no  need  with  tipping  the  authorities 

Mason  Walsh,  Dallas  (Texas)  (Ill.)  Sun-Ttmes,  asked  about  to  go  outside  AP,”  said  Mr.  about  the  basketball  scandals 

Times-Herald;  Miles  H.  Wolff,  the  possibility  of  sending  cor-  Colt.  “But  the  Richmond  (Va.)  It  was  Mr.  Daley’s  contention 

Creensboro  (N.C.)  Daily  News  respondents  into  the  conflict  xews  Leader  ran  a  16-page  that  sports  writers  are  ham 

and  (for  cities  under  .50,000  areas.  section  showing  significant  pered  by  libel  laws  in  uncover- 

population)  John  1).  Paulson,  “The  pattern  is  against  giv-  trends— one  was  that  if  the  ing  sports  scandals.  He  said  it 

Fargo  (N.  D.)  Foi-um.  ing  correspondents  access  to  the  present  trend  continues  Wash-  is  difficult  to  know  intent  and 

The  new  board  revised  the  front,”  reported  Mr.  Bassett,  ington  will  become  a  Negro  city,  more  difficult  to  prove, 
list  of  annual  conventions  as  “There  is  stiff  censorship  in  all  xhe  AP  should  have  done  that  Gordon  Pates,  San  Francisco 
follows:  New  Orleans,  La.,  1957;  Arab  countries  and  in  Israel.”  “Sometimes  AP  has  carried  (Calif.)  Chronicle,  told  how  his 

French  Eick,  1958;  Seattle,  Man-Wife  Competition  a  rebuttal  to  a  report  on  segre-  newspaper  assigned  a  regular 

Wallace  Lomoe,  Milwaukee  gation  without  having  carried  reporter  to  work  with  a  sporte 
i.lhO,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  lyoi.  .  , _ ,  . _ . _ .  _ .  tUp  first,  renort.  hilt  it  has  writer  in  uncovenne  a  scandal 


credited  Max  Kase,  New  York 


population)  John  1).  Paulson, 
Fargo  (N.  D.)  Foi-um. 


Arab  countries  and  in  Israel.  “Sometimes  AP  has  carried  (Calif.)  Chronicle,  told  how  his 

Man-Wife  Competition  a  rebuttal  to  a  report  on  segre-  newspaper  assigned  a  regular 
Wallace  Lomoe,  Milwaukee  gation  without  having  carried  reporter  to  work  with  a  sports 
(Wis.)  Journal,  inquired  about  Ibe  first  report,  but  it  has  writer  in  uncovering  a  scandal 
the  AP  having  as  its  Budapest  walked  straight  down  the  Mason  J.  G.  Mahaffey,  Texarkaiu 
correspondent,  Endre  Marton,  and  Dixon  Line.  The  .story  now  (Tex.)  Gazette  &  News,  asked 
while  his  wife  is  a  correspon-  g®  ’"1°  Ibe  courts  and  riots  Mr.  Daley  what  his  newspaper 

dent  for  the  United  Press.  continue  to  any  ex-  does  about  reporting  wrestling 


tiic  Al  IIOVIII^  as  Its  - - - — - - — - -  —  - - w  » 

JL  OUth  J^OSGS  correspondent,  Kndre  Marton,  Dixon  Line.  The  story  now  (Tex.)  Gazette  A  Ncu**,  asked 

while  his  wife  is  a  correspon-  g®  ^be  courts  and  riots  Mr.  Daley  what  his  newspaper 

tContinufd  from  page  9)  Jq,.  ^be  United  Press.  continue  to  any  ex-  does  about  reporting  wrestling 

“It’s  a  fact  of  life,”  answered  tent.”  The  reply  was  that  the  Timw 

a  youth  page.  However,  chil-  Mr.  Bassett.  “Ours  began  cor-  Lewis  Hawkins,  chief  of  the  carries  it  when  it  occurs  in 
dren’s  stuff  should  not  be  used  responding  first  and  so  has  Atlanta  AP  bureau,  said;  “We  Madison  Square  Garden,  with 
with  the  material  for  teen-agers  priority.”  just  on  the  fringe  of  a  tie-  emphasis  on  crowd  and  setting, 

liecause  that  will  scare  the  “There  is  not  a  cloud  on  the  "''‘“udous  involvement.  The  story  merely  mentioning  the  dubious 
latter  group  off  the  project.”  service  of  Mr.  Marton  who  has  **  sectional,  intensely  felt,  dif-  outcome. 

“To  gain  local  impact,  some  never  played  both  sides  of  the  f't*ult  to  handle.  It  would  take  ♦  *  ♦ 

newspapers  have  had  youths  j,treet,  and  we  have  never  been  »  volume  for  a  roundup  to  personnel  Recruiting. 
make  polls  themselves.”  he  ^t  a  disadvantage  there,”  inter-  bring  it  into  focus.  Answers  are 

added.  “Talk  to  your  young  posed  Frank  J.  Starzel,  AP  gen-  simple.  You  get  into  trouble  *  raining  s^onainfrm 

people  and  see  what  they  want,  g^j  manager,  “He  is  a  great  cut  down  on  explanation.  Dean  Norval  Neil  Luxon. 

.\  jiage  once  a  week  possibly  corresoondent  who  was  sent  to  It  seems  that  it’s  negative  news  School  of  Journalism,  Univer- 


with  the  material  for  teen-agers  priority.” 
liecause  that  will  scare  the  “There 
latter  group  off  the  project.”  service  ol 


could  be  developed  into  a  sec-  jjjjj  bis  wife.  We 

tion,  depending  on  the  news-  ^be  highest  regard  for 
print  problem.”  man.  who  has  served  th 


Moscow.  Middle  East 

„  ^  •,  J  Mort  Stem,  Denver  (Colo.) 

t .overage  Uescribed  Post,  was  reassured  when  he 

Soviet-provoked  crises  will  asked  if  the  Far  East  service 
threaten  world  peace  and  make  has  been  weakened  to  meet  de¬ 


correspondent  who  was  sent  to  seems  mat  it  s  negative  news  scnooi  oi  journalism,  univer- 

jail  as  was  his  wife.  We  have  the  time  but  some  schools  sity  of  North  Carolina,  said 
the  highest  regard  for  this  integrate  quietly.  Such  stories  that  if  he  were  an  editor  he 
man  who  has  served  the  As-  headline  appeal  and  are  would  build  his  news  staff  from 

soiiated  Press  well  at  great  struck  out  by  editors.”  three  sources: 

risk  to  himself  and  his  family.”  *  *  ♦  Graduates  of  professional 

Mort  Stem,  Denver  (Colo.)  Arx,  -schools  of  journalism;  graduates 

Post,  was  reassured  when  he  .wF  n  •  i  colleges  of  arts  and  science> 

asked  if  the  Far  East  service  *  ««  promotional  with  majors  in  history,  eco- 


threaten  world  peace  and  make  has  been  weakened  to  meet  de-  Coverage  of  sports  stories  is  nomics,  political  science,  soci- 
world  news  for  years  to  come,  mands  in  other  troubled  parts  too  promotional  and  too  lacking  ®logy,  or  the  science.^:  news- 
gloomily  predicted  two  AP  for-  of  the  world.  Edward  P.  Fal-  in  investigative  reporting  about  papermen  with  varied  experi- 


eign  affairs  specialists.  lo.n,  Toledo  (Ohio)  Blade,  asked  professionalism  in  college  foot- 

“The  crisis  in  the  Soviet  Em-  if  the  AP  is  going  to  be  able  ball  and  corruption  in  profes- 
pire  w’ill  continue,”  warned  Tom  to  get  correspondents  into  Red  sional  sports,  some  editors  said. 


ence  and  little  or  no  forms 
education. 

(Continued  on  page  69) 
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Is  Newsprint  Price  Increase 
Justified?  ANPA  Head  Asks 


Dwight  Gives  Southern  Publishers 
A  Compilation  of  Mills’  Earnings 

By  Hobort  U.  Bronn 


Boca  Raton,  Fla. 


James  L.  Knight,  general 
manager  of  the  Miami  (Fla.) 
Herald  and  publi.sher  of  the 
Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer,  was 
elected  SNP.\  president  to 
succeed  Charles  Mcl).  Puckette, 
general  manager  of  the  Chat- 
Newsprint  manufacturers  are  entitled  to  a  fair  return  (anooga  (Tenn.)  Times.  Mr. 
on  their  investments  and  their  financial  returns  indicate  they  Puckette  becomes  chairman  of 
are  receiving  it,  members  of  the  Southern  Newspaper  Pub-  the  SNPA  board, 
lishers  Association  were  told  here  Nov.  16.  Hugh  B.  Patterson  Jr.,  pub- 

William  Dwight,  publisher  of  the  Holyoke  (Mass.)  Usher  of  the  Little  Rock  Ar- 
Transcript-Telegratn  and  president  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association,  said  “the  newsprint  price 
situation  is  ominous.  There  are  disturbing  rumors,  some 
emanating  from  very  authoritative  sources,  that  another  price 
increase  may  be  hard  upon  us. 

“We  are  intelligent  and  re-  .  ...  .  ”  'JT 

tinuing  growth  of  this  dynamic 

economy  of  ours.  And  the  price 
structure  will  be  maintained 
at  a  level  to  allow  all  to  pros¬ 
per  reasonably.” 


sponsible  people.  We  expect  our 
newsprint  suppliers  to  earn  a 
fair  return  on  their  invest¬ 
ments.  We  want  them  to,  ju.st 
as  we  know  they  want  us  to. 

It  is  to  our  mutual  best  in¬ 
terests  that  we  both  prosper.” 

Profits  Reported 

Hr.  Dwight  then  read  off  a 
list  of  manufactures’  profit  fig¬ 
ures  for  last  year  and  the  first 
six  months  of  1956  showing 
that,  with  only  one  exception, 
their  profits  have  increased 
siieably  in  both  periods.  (See 
aeeompanyivg  chart.) 

“These  figures  speak  for 
themselves,”  he  said.  “We’re  all 
glad  they  are  prospering.  But 
is  a  price  increase  justified?” 

Mr.  Dwight  urged  every  pub¬ 
lisher  to  talk  with  his  supplier 
at  the  highest  level  about  this 
situation.  “We  are  the  great 
mass  medium  in  the  communi¬ 
cations  field,”  he  said.  “It  is 
to  the  advantage  of  all  of  us 
that  we  continue  to  be.  Any 
upward  revision  of  ad  rates 
freezes  out  small  merchants. 

“Only  short-sighted  leadership 
would  want  to  bring  about  a 
condition  that  could  force  cur¬ 
tailment  of  newsprint  usage 
that  could  lessen  our  effective¬ 
ness  and  usefulness  as  the  mass 
medium.  And  even  more  im¬ 
portantly  could  impair  our  edi¬ 
torial  and  community  services 
and  responsibilities. 

“That  would  be  a  tragedy.  It 
must  not  happen. 

“We,  the  publishers  and  the 
newsprint  manufacturers,  must 
in  good  faith  work  this  out  to¬ 
gether  so  that  the  supply  w  11 
meet  the  demands  of  the  con-  _ 
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kansas  Gazette,  was  re-elected 
treasurer.  Tom  Tanner  was  re¬ 
elected  as  SNPA  secretary-man¬ 
ager. 

New  members  of  the  board  of 
directors  are:  Alabama  -  Wil¬ 
liam  J.  Hearin  Jr.,  Mobile  Press 
Register;  Arkansas  -  Ray  Kim¬ 
ball.  DeQueen  Citizen;  Florida 
-  David  B.  Lindsay  Jr.,  Sara¬ 
sota  Herald-Tribune  and  Jour- 


Jamet  L.  Kniqht 

ual;  Kentucky  -  J.  T.  Norri.^;, 
•Ashland  Independent;  South 
Carolina  -  Charles  Peace, 
Greenville  Sews  &  Piedmont; 
Director-at-large  -  Frank  May- 
l)orn.  Temple  (Tex.)  Telegram- 
The  convention  register  li.sted 
.■>.‘15  persons  in  attendance. 

Commenting  on  the  newsprint 
supply  situation,  Mr.  Dwight 
noted  that  it  is  now  “close  to 
balance,”  but  he  did  not  agree 
(Continued  on  /mge  78) 


Nat  Profits  of  Newsprint  Manufacturers 
(Compiled  by  ANPA) 


Year 

l?55 


CANADIAN  MILLS 
Year  %  Inc.  or  Dec. 
1954  1955  over  1954 


1st  Six  Mos. 
1956 


1st  Six  Mos.  y,  Inc.  or  Dec. 
1955  1956  over  1955 


Abitibi 

$13,936,026 

$10,625,901 

31.2 

$  7,990.684 

$  6,508.342 

22.8 

Anglo-Canadian 

5,436,069 

4.668,785 

16.4 

Anglo-Newfoundland 

4.632,139 

3,631,516 

27.6 

Bowaters  Newfoundland 

3,822,264 

5,598,862 

(year  ended 

( 15  mot.  ended 

* 

Dec.  31) 

Dec.  31) 

Consolidated 

13.747,019 

11,848.327 

16.0 

7,852,962 

6.799,518 

15.5 

Donnacona 

1,822,659 

1.243,995 

46.5 

Donohue  Bros. 

872,373 

791,590 

10.2 

498,169 

427,841 

16.4 

Eddy  Paper  Co.,  Ltd. 

1,138,917 

1,321.652 

16.4 

Great  Lakes 

3,493,185 

3,143,011 

II. 1 

1.607,118 

1,634.426 

—  1.7 

M.&  O. 

7,436,693 

6,067,570 

22.6 

4.140,695 

2.862,024 

44.7 

MacLaren 

3,603,403 

2,819,854 

27.8 

Mersey 

3,263,024 

3.058,331 

6.7 

Powell  River 

12.197,018 

11,258,311 

8.3 

5,735,707 

5.852,378 

—  2.0 

Price  Bros. 

9,172,873 

8,075,890 

13.6 

St.  Lawrence  Corp.,  Ltd. 

7,062,842 

4,451,038 

58.7 

4,084.840 

2,636.338 

54.9 

U.  S. 

MILLS 

Bowaters  Southern 

$  2,486,896 

(a)  $  11.581 

Coosa  River 

2,986.537 

2.535,622 

17.8 

Crown  Zellerbach 

44,128.000 

36.515.000 

20.8 

(b)  $24,973,000 

$20,642,000 

21.0 

Great  Northern 

4,964,692 

4.137,621 

20.0 

International 

83,105,016 

73.489.746 

13.1 

43.305,434 

38,590,953 

12.2 

St.  Croix 

1.443.084 

1.361,636 

6.0 

Southland 

4.217,567 

3,899.747 

8.1 

(a)  Mill  started  production  July,  1954. 


(b) 


Excludes  net  9ain  of  $24,491.00  on 
sale  of  Fibreboard  investment. 


II 


Schools  Tell 
Of  Shortage 
Of  Printers 

Boca  Raton,  Fla. 

There  is  a  shortage  of  skilled 
printers  and  supervisors  in  the 
South  in  spite  of  the  operations 
of  two  printing  schools  in  Dal¬ 
las  and  Nashville. 

Charles  E.  Kennedy,  executive 
director  of  the  Southern  School 
of  Printing  at  Nashville,  told 
SNPA  members  “the  manpower 
situation  is  serious  hut  I  do 
not  feel  that  it  is  alarming.” 
He  mentioned  more  than  30  re¬ 
quests  for  help  which  cannot  be 
filled  because  his  students  would 
not  be  sufficiently  trained  for 
more  than  30  days. 

H.  Ben  Decherd  Jr.,  DaHuK 
Wu's,  secretary-treasurer  of 
the  Southwest  School  of  Print¬ 
ing  at  Dallas,  reported  “the 
.shortage  of  competent  super¬ 
visors  is  being  pamfully  felt  in 
all  of  our  plants,  large  and 
small.’’  The  school  plans  to 
develop  courses  of  this  nature. 

Operating  on  Two  Shifts 

The  school  is  to  be  merged 
wih  Sam  Houston  State  Teach¬ 
ers  College  at  Huntsville.  The 
college  in  1951  completed  a 
graphic  arts  building  designed 
for  teaching  printing,  engrav¬ 
ing,  art,  journalism,  etc.  The 
printing  school  will  occupy  one 
floor  of  this  new  building  and 
will  continue  to  operate  as  the 
Southwest  School  of  Printing,  a 
subdivision  of  the  college.  The 
-ame  faculty  and  courses  will 
be  retained.  The  move  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  solve  some  of  the 
problems  of  operating  costs  and 
high  tuition  charges  and  will 
permit  creation  of  a  scholar¬ 
ship  program  to  attract  men  of 
quality. 

Mr.  Decherd  assured  the 
group  that  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry  will  still  control  the 
school.  A  Southwest  School  of 
Printing  Foundation  is  being 
formed  from  the  proceeds  of 
the  sale  of  the  Dallas  property 
and  officers  will  be  industiy 
leaders. 

Mr.  Decherd  said  58  men  have 
l>een  trained  at  the  school  in 
the  last  12  months  and  present 
enrollment  is  40.  Nearly  500 
printers  have  been  trained  in 
the  la.st  10  years  and  69%  of 
them  have  gone  into  newspaper 
plants.  The  rest  have  gone  into 
commercial  plants.  The  school 
is  now  teaching  the  operation 
of  Teletypesetter  equipment  for 
the  first  time. 


SNPA  KEPPHTS 

Mr.  Kennedy  reported  on  ex¬ 
pansion  of  the  school  in  the 
last  three  years.  Manufacturers 
have  loaned  equipment  with  re¬ 
placement  value  in  excess  of 
.$60,000  and  daily  enrollment  is 
more  than  300%  over  1953. 
During  the  year  ending  Oct.  31, 
19.56,  there  were  145  students 
enrolled,  70%  being  trained  in 
machine  composition.  Only 
nine  of  the  148  graduates  went 
into  commercial  plants.  The 
school  operates  two  shifts  a  day 
for  five  days  a  week. 

Noting  the  requests  for  help 
which  cannot  be  fulfilled  im¬ 
mediately,  Mr.  Kennedy  said 
the  challenge  can  be  met  only 
by  the  combined  efforts  of 
SNPA,  the  Southern  Graphic 
Arts  Association  and  the  school 
staff.  Mr.  Kennedy  is  president 
of  the  International  Graphic 
Arts  Education  Association. 

The  requests  for  machine  op¬ 
erators  outnumber  all  other  re¬ 
quests  five  to  one.  The  school 
has  16  machines  and  more  than 
40  students  in  this  phase.  He 
cited  a  need  for  five  more  ma¬ 
chines  and  200  space  bands  im¬ 
mediately  to  increase  enrol’- 
ment.  If  funds  were  available 
he  would  like  to  offer  additional 
courses  on  makeup,  advertis’ng 
composition,  proofreading,  etc. 

On  the  national  scale,  Mr. 
Kennedy  said  the  situation  is 
bad  because  “we  are  losing  too 
many  printing  teachers  to  in¬ 
dustry.”  Printing  departments 
in  secondary  schools  are  being 
closed  because  of  this  fact. 
During  March  he  had  eight  re¬ 
quests  for  printing  teachers  and 
he  still  hasn’t  been  able  to  ful¬ 
fill  one  of  them.  The  supply  of 
teachers  is  one  of  the  biggest 
pn>blems  facing  the  schools. 


Food  Show  I)raw> 

Oowd  of  75,6(K) 

Albany,  N.Y. 

The  Albanif  Times-Union, 
conducted  a  Food  -  O  -  Rama,  a 
giant  food  show,  that  drew  a 
total  paid  attendance  of  75,600. 

Crowds  piled  in  and  out  of  the 
armory  in  such  numbers  during 
peak  hours  that  the  doors  had 
to  be  closed  for  the  sake  of 
safety.  After  that  100  w'ere  al¬ 
lowed  in  after  100  made  their 
exit. 

The  Hear.st  paper  sponsored 
the  week-long  presentation  of 
grocery  trade  merchandising 
methods  and  products,  and  Jed 
Enterprises,  Inc.,  of  Syracuse, 
directed  it.  The  Albany  show, 
second  of  its  kind,  outdrew  the 
original  one  in  Syracuse  last 
year  by  almost  .30,000. 


Photo-Composition  Cost 
Is  High  on  Many  Ads 


Boc'A  Raton,  Fla. 

Photo  -  composition  has  great 
fiexibility  and  economic  possi¬ 
bilities  for  newspapers  but  one 
should  be  selective  to  produce 
ads  economically  by  this  method. 
This  was  the  opinion  of  Robert 
H.  Spahn  of  the  Oklahoma  City 
Oklahoman  and  Times  in  a  re¬ 
port  to  SNPA. 

Many  classes  of  advertise¬ 
ments  can  be  composed  with  less 
labor  time  than  by  the  hot  metal 
process,  he  said.  The  greatest 
problem  is  not  in  finding  a  less 
labor-consuming  method  or  pro¬ 
cedure  but  in  finding  less  costly 
materials. 

Mr.  Spahn  said  that  present 
engraving  materials,  film  and 
proofing  materials  for  the  cus¬ 
tomer  wipe  out  any  savings  in 
labor  for  many  types  of  adver¬ 
tisements.  For  a  full  page  ad 
engraving  material  and  royalty 
cost  $7.57  per  page  flat.  For  a 
complex  grocery  or  drug  store 
full  page  ad  with  five  proofs 
the  material  charges  average 
.$2.25  per  page  in  the  machine 
and  paste  up  department.  This 
makes  a  total  of  $9.82  for  all 
materials  for  one  full  page  ad. 
These  costs  may  vary,  but  not 
greatly,  from  city  to  city,  he 
said. 

$1 1  Per  Page 

Engraving  labor  charges  vary 
from  plant  to  plant.  hTguring 
on  an  average  cost  of  2.3  cents 
to  3  cents  per  column  inch,  for 
a  page  size  flat  the  labor  co.st 
would  average  $4.25  to  $4.50. 
Material  costs  coupled  with  en¬ 
graving  labor  costs  amount  to 
$14.07  per  page. 

There  are  many  full  page  a<ls 
produced  in  the  hot  metal  pro¬ 
cess  for  little  more  than  $14 
labor  charge,  he  said.  The  mate¬ 
rial  and  engraving  labor  charges 
must  be  absorbed  by  lower  labor 
cost  expected  in  the  photo-com¬ 
posing  process.  It  would  mean 
that  in  ads  produced  in  hot 
metjil  for  $28  per  page  labor 
cost,  photo-composition  will  have 
to  cut  the  labor  cost  in  two  in 
order  to  meet  the  material  and 
engraving  labor  charge. 

“Of  necessity,  one  will  have 
to  be  selective  to  produce  photo- 
composed  ads  economically,”  he 
said. 

Stereotyping  time  for  flat¬ 
casting  is  reduced  materially 
and  in  many  cases  eliminated 
if  art  work  is  used.  But  for 
those  ads  that  must  use  flat 
casts  to  secure  proofs  a  good 
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deal  of  time  is  spent  in  gettini; 
sharp  and  acceptable  reproduc¬ 
tion  proofs  for  paste  up. 

Hot  .Metal  Cheaper 

Mr.  Spabn  said  that  most  tie- 
partment  store  or  furniture  store 
ads  cannot  be  produced  economi¬ 
cally  by  photo  -  composition  in 
Oklahoma  City.  Hot  metal  is 
more  economical  at  the  present 
time.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
ad  has  art  work  that  will  be 
engraved  in  the  home  plant  and 
paid  for  by  the  advertiser  the 
ad  can  be  produced  more  eco¬ 
nomically  in  photo-compo.sition 
because  the  advertiser  is  payinu 
part  of  the  engraving  cost. 

Mr.  Spahn  said  that  as  a  gen¬ 
eral  policy  in  his  plant  they 
will  photo-compose  an  ad  if  25'!} 
of  the  space  is  pre  -  paid  en¬ 
graved  art  work. 

“Photo-composition  will  be  a 
natural  if  the  plastic  or  nylon 
printing  plate  becomes  commer¬ 
cially  feasible,”  he  .said.  “En¬ 
graving  a  curved  plastic  plate, 
fast  and  at  low  cost,  will  bring 
about  the  necessary  revolution 
in  mechanical  cost  reduction." 

• 

1()(),000  Ad  Lille^ 

In  Travel  Seetion 

Boston 

The  Boston  Herald  published 
a  travel  section  Sunday,  Nov.  11, 
that  contained  more  than  100,000 
lines  of  advertising.  The  section 
ran  again  on  Wednesday,  Nov.  14. 

The  promotion  was  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Boston  Herald 
Travelcade,  an  exposition  of 
more  than  100  exhibits,  at  Me¬ 
chanics  Building,  Nov.  9-18. 
The  travel  section  was  pre¬ 
pared  under  the  direction  of 
Earl  Dempsey,  manager  of 
the  Hotel  and  Travel  Depart¬ 
ment,  and  his  assistant,  Nor¬ 
man  McCloud.  Edwin  J.  Car- 
olan  directe<l  the  special  .ski 
section. 

Steve  Lynch,  director  of  pro¬ 
motion  for  both  papers,  super¬ 
vised  the  general  promotion  ef¬ 
fort.  Total  attendance  at  the 
exposition  was  68,471. 

Paul  Giguere  of  the  Herald 
city  staff  prepared  the  entire 
editorial  section,  as.sisted  by 
William  Bibber,  promotion  staff. 

Robert  B.  Choate,  publisher  of 
the  Boston  Herald-Traveler,  wa-s 
commended  at  opening  ceremo¬ 
nies  of  the  Travelcade  hy  .Mayor 
John  B.  Hynes. 

I  r  S  H  E  R  for  November  24.  10% 
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Pollsters  Sav  Their  Work  Doesn't  said  reflected  the  shin  of  vote. 

1  vrimotvy*  ^  sentiment  toward  President 

_  1.  •  J  \¥^  \T  »  Eisenhower,  following  the  inva- 

Result  in  a  Band-wagon  Vote  sion  of  Egypt  by  Israel  and  the 

French-British  invasion  of  the 

flv  fJeorfie  A.  Brandeiilnir*:  Canal  area. 

This  continuance  of  polling 
\li.NNKAPOi.is,  .\liim.  right  up  to  the  close  of  the 

'I'lif  fiiorinous  task  ol  iiitorii.iii*'  the  public  must  fall  campaign  is  the  result  of  ex¬ 
in  no  small  part  to  the  editorial  writers  of  the  nation  Dr.  £urp"®’any''i!^"^her"  polfs 
George  Gallup,  director.  American  Institute  of  Public  Opm-  stopped  taking  voter  sentiment 
ion.  told  the  10th  annual  nreeting  of  the  National  Conference  two  weeks  before  election  be- 
of  Editorial  Writers  here  last  week.  cause  it  seemed  that  President 

Dr.  Gallup,  who  provided  editorial  writers  with  some  Truinan  was  hopeles^y  beaten 
1 ,  i  ^  ,  ,  and  that  no  change  had  taken 

streamlining  national  elec-  place  in  voter  sentiment  during 
with  whistle-stop  campaigning  and  the  campaign  from  August  to 
by  each  of  mid-Octobe.-. 
erned  abo.it  1^*'.  Gallup,  in  answering  a 
question  from  the  floor,  asserted 

' _  that  polls  do  not  produce  band 

wagon  votes.  “There  is  a  moun- 
tain  of  evidence  to  prove  there 
is  no  band  wagon  vote  in  this 
country,”  he  declared.  He  added 
the  real  value  of  polling  public 
opinion  is  to  report  on  issues 
before  the  country,  rather  than 
conflning  such  polls  to  p.-esi- 
dential  elections. 

.Sees  Wider  I'se 

i  Sidney  S.  Goldish,  director  of 

I  *  research,  Minneapolis  Star  avd 

^  JHI  voiced  the  same 

Wr  thought  in  his  talk  on  how  the 

state  polls  fared  during  the  .e- 
cent  election.  On  the  whole,  he 
said,  state  polls,  like  the  na- 
QimiHIII  tional  polls,  wrote  a  commend- 
.  ,  able  record  in  IJl.ifl.  “I  think 
JinVn '  " l*eft***  of  consi.stently  .succes.sful  op- 

lu'nrand*  Urban  e^tion  this  year  signifies  that 
ilu  Star-Bulletin,  poU-takers,  on  the  whole,  have 
’  snow  that  fell  improved  their  techniques  and 
durinq  NCEW  analytical  methoils,”  said  Mr. 
ing.  Goldish. 


thought-provoking  material  on 
tions  by  doing  away  '  '  ’ 
confining  electioneering  to  six 
the  respective  presidential  candidates, 
the  American  public’s  inabiliK  to  be  v 
Parents  Don’t  Read 

“It  is  my  observation  that  in  ^ 
America  today  we  need  to  worry  ‘ 

les.<i  about  the  education  of  our 
children  and  a  lot  more  about 
the  education  of  their  parents,” 
said  Dr.  Gallup.  “I  am  not  so  W 
distuibed  because  Johnny  can’t 
read  as  I  am  that  Johnny’s 
mother  and  father  can,  but 
read.” 

Dr.  Gallup  also  tossed  into 
the  hopper  the  idea  of  national 
primaries  to  determine  presi- 
dential  candidates  and  of  a 
“ftrass  roots”  approach  to  party 
platforms,  thus  deflating  the 
present  national  party  political 
conventions  and  party  plat¬ 
forms.  He  thinks  the  public  is  VIEWI 

fed  up  with  double  talk  of  party  James 
platforms  and  pays  little  at- 
tention  to  them.  Our  present  ^ 

“quadrennial  madness”  .esults 
in  “political  indigestion.”  Dr. 
dallup  contended. 

“It  is  the  editorial  writers 
of  the  nation  who  must  explain  ;  t  t  • 
.V.ATO  to  our  citizens,  who 

must  interpret  the  latest  news  |i|fl 
from  Egypt,  and  point  out  its 

significance,”  he  said.  “It  is 

same  group  of  editorial  page 
educators  who  must  try  to 
bring  sense  and  meaning  out  of 
this  complex  and  dizzy  world.”  }M 

latst- Minute  Polling 

Dr.  Gallup  took  his  own  or- 
;;anization’s  recent  success  in 
forecasting  President  Eisen- 
bower’s  landslide  with  such 


What  a  Reporter  Should  Know 
If  He’s  Thinking  of 

Travel,  Good  Pay,  Nice  Contacts 
But  Get  a  Leave  of  Absence 

By  William  J.  keller 

The  lure  of  foreign  travel  and  pay  etpiivalent  to  $1(),{XX) 
a  year  has  tempted  hundreds  of  newspapermen  to  apply  for 
jobs  with  the  United  States  Information  Agency,  which  is 
once  again  looking  for  press  and  cultural  affairs  officers. 

Every  newspaperman,  before  giving  up  his  home,  sev¬ 
erance  pay  or  seniority,  should  consider  some  of  the  answers 
he  will  never  get  from  USIA  headquarters  at  1776  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Avenue. 


‘Hardship  Posts’ 

The  first  stipulation  is  that 
future  officers  be  willing  to 
serve  “any  place  in  the  world.” 
To  many  this  may  appear  to 
mean  that  of  all  the  continents, 
the  chance  of  assignment  to  one 
of  the  plush  European  posts 
may  be  just  as  good  as  the 
chance  for  ending  up  in  the 
somewhat  less  attractive 
jungles  of  Viet  Nam  or  Indo¬ 
nesia.  That  is  not  the  case,  and 
here  is  why;  the  Agency,  as  the 
State  Department,  divides  its 
overseas  posts  into  two  general 
categories  —  “hardship”  and 
“non  -  hardship.”  The  tour  of 
duty  at  a  hardship  post,  such 
as  Kabul,  Afghanistan,  or  Am¬ 
man,  Jordan,  is  two  years. 
Officers  will  normally  be  trans¬ 
ferred  after  the  tour  unless 
they  specifically  re(|uest  return. 
At  the  non-hardship  posts,  how¬ 
ever,  tours  are  normally  four 
years  (with  a  two-months  home 
leave  break  between),  and  the 
time  at  one  non-hardship  post 
may  even  go  to  three  or  four 
tours,  or  a  total  of  eight  years. 

While  some  officers  are  at 
non-hardship  posts  eight  years, 
others  may  be  faced  with  trans¬ 
fer  from  a  hardship  post  in  the 
Middle  East  to  another  in  the 
Far  East.  And  because  the  vet¬ 
erans  have  their  hardship  touvs 
completed,  it  is  necessary  to 
break  in  the  new  officers  at 
desert  or  jungle  posts.  So  “any¬ 
where  in  the  world”  may  be 
true,  but  odds  are  a  new  officer 
will  go  to  a  hardship  post. 

Some  enjoy  the  one  great 
benefit  of  living  at  a  hardship 
post:  money.  The  Agency  pays 
a  bonus  of  from  5  to  25  per 
cent  of  the  generous  salary  to 


(The  writer  of  this  article 
spent  a  year  with  USIS-Bagh- 
dad.  He  left  the  Service  before 
his  tour  was  completed  to  join 
the  staff  of  the  Rome  Daily 
American.  He  aimed,  in  this 
article,  to  answer  some  of  the 
questions  that  he  would  have 
liked  answered  before  he  took 
the  government  job. — ED.) 


tho.se  with  adventure  in  their 
souls.  A  newspaperman  with, 
say,  five  years  of  e.xperience, 
can  easily  command  base 

pay.  If  he  should  draw  Kabul, 
at  25  per  cent,  he  would  then 
l)e  making  $7,815  a  year.  .\dd 
on  another  $2,00(1  for  housing 
and  utilities  (it  always  provi<les 
for  a  generous  size  house),  $r00 
cost  of  living  allowance,  and 
$:1.50  for  each  child’s  schooling. 
Soon  $10,000  appears  as  only 
a  beginner’s  pay. 


USIS  lob 

Why  the  big  money  ?  Al¬ 
though  it  won’t  say  so  in  the 
literature,  when  a  man  becomes 
a  Foreign  Service  officer  he  is 
also  signing  up  his  wife  for 
duty.  She  has  responsibilities 
for  entertaining  and  being  en¬ 
tertained,  and  together,  depend¬ 
ing  on  rank,  a  couple  will  have 
varying  cocktail  party  assign¬ 
ments — either  to  give  or  receive. 

The  hardship  allowance,  spe¬ 
cifically,  is  paid  for  good  rea¬ 
son  —  the  hazards  may  b  e 
scorpions  in  your  bedroom, 
unpotable  water,  temperatures 
of  140  or  minus  20  degrees,  or 
other  extreme  mental  and 
physical  health  dangers. 

The  simple  phenomenon  of 
the  effect  of  overseas  differ¬ 
ences  is  called  cultural  shock. 
It  is  almost  universal,  most  re¬ 
cover  in  a  few  weeks,  but  some 
never  adjust. 

Your  wife  may  be  thrilled 
because  she’ll  be  expected  to 
have  seiwants — perhaps  for  the 
first  time  in  her  life.  Of  course 
opinions  vary,  but  most  Foreign 
Service  wives  spend  as  much 
time  running  their  servants  as 
they  did  keeping  house  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  and  naturally  in  many 
backward  (USiA  says  “newly- 
developing”)  countries  where 
the  standard  of  living  is  slightly 
higher  for  humans  than  for 
animals,  one’s  experience  with 
.servants  may  be  confined  to  the 
normal  10  per  cent  filching  or 
soar  all  the  way  to  grand  thefts 
which  deplete  the  year’s  sav¬ 
ings. 


MENU  MENTOR— OemeHa  Tiy. 

lor,  formerly  food  editor,  it  now 
Home  Economics  Director  of 
Parade  magazine.  She  earned  a 
B.S.  in  Home  Ec.  at  Syracuta  and 
an  A.M.  in  Nutrition  at  Columbia; 
worked  at  Good  Housekeeping 
and  McCall's  before  setting  up 
Parade’s  modern  test  kitchen. 


Always  Bureaucracy 

But  these  may  be  only  minor 
irritations.  Newspapermen  face 
one  much  larger  challenge  when 
they  decide  to  join  the  Foreign 
Seivice:  bureaucracy.  By  any 
other  name,  it’s  always  the 
same.  Bureaucracy  is  doubly 
irritating  to  former  newspaper¬ 
men  who  have  spent  their 
working  lives  keeping  a  suspi¬ 
cious  eye  on  activities  at  City 
Hall.  It  is,  for  them,  difficult  to 
adjust  to  the  theory  of  “spend 
now  or  they’ll  take  it  away 
next  appropriation.”  This  is 
based  on  the  ancient  bureau¬ 
cratic  idea  that  after  money  is 
requested,  justified  and  budg¬ 
eted.  it  must  be  spent. 

Not  only  is  the  former  news¬ 
paperman  faced  with  the  feeling 
that  he  should  run  from  office 
to  office  plea<ling  for  more  con- 
{Cotithmed  on  page  52) 


HOP,  SKIP  AND  A  JUMP  from  Times  Square  are  these  well-known  sports  writers  and  their  wives,  en  route 
to  Australia  for  the  Olympic  Games.  Guess  where  they  stopped — Hawaii,  of  course.  Wearing  leis  (left  to 
right)  are  Walter  (Red)  Smith  and  Mrs.  Smith,  Mrs.  Jesse  Abramson  and  Mr.  Abramson;  Mrs.  Allison 
Danzig  and  Mr.  Danzig.  Smith  and  Abramsom  are  covering  for  New  York  Herald  Tribune;  Danzig  for  New 

York  Times. 
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RFE  Disputes  Claim 
It  ‘Provoked’  Uprising 


Answering  criticism  that  it 
had  been  instrumental  in  “pro¬ 
voking”  the  Hungarian  revolu¬ 
tion,  the  Free  Europe  Commit¬ 
tee  issued  a  statement  this  week 
declaring  that  it  has  never  been 
its  policy  to  incite  rebellion  be¬ 
hind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

Radio  Free  Europe  broadcasts 
had  given  the  impression  that 
volunteers  were  going  to  Hun¬ 
gary  to  join  the  freedom  fight¬ 
ers,  some  anti-Communists  have 
asserted. 

The  Free  Europe  Committee 
operates  Radio  Free  Europe  and 
Free  Europe  Press.  In  recent 
years  the  newspaperboys  of 
many  U.S.  dailies  have  solicited 
contributions  to  help  the  work. 

‘Falsely  Accused’ 

“The  Soviet  Press  has  falsely 
accused  Radio  Free  Europe  of 
inciting  the  rebellion,”  said  Jo¬ 
seph  C.  Grew,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  FFX. 

His  statement  took  cognizance 
of  the  fact  that  some  free  world 
newspapers  also  had  expressed 
fears  that  “this  may  have  been 
the  case.”  The  West  German 
Government,  which  licenses  Ra¬ 
dio  Free  Europe  to  operate  from 
its  territory,  is  investigating 
complaints  that  some  broadcasts 
had  been  “provocative.” 

Mr.  Grew  quoted  an  RFE  di¬ 
rective,  issued  five  years  ago, 
which  stated: 

“Speakers  are  warned  not  to 
yield  to  a  natural  impulse  to 


bring  hope  to  their  compatriots 
by  promising  armed  intervention 
by  the  West.  To  raise  the  hopes 
of  our  audiences  in  this  fashion 
would  be  to  do  them  a  cruel  dis¬ 
service;  it  would  also  constitute 
radical  misrepresentation  of  the 
present  policies  of  the  Western 
powers.  Such  talks  may  not  be 
broadcast  on  RFE.” 

Over  the  years  since  that  time 
Radio  Free  Europe  has  never 
deviated  from  this  essential 
policy  and  practice,  Mr.  Grew 
said. 

Kept  People  Informed 

For  more  than  six  years,  Mr. 
Grew  said.  Radio  Free  Europe 
has  kept  the  people  of  Hungary 
informed  on  a  20  -  hour  -  a  -  day 
basis  of  the  true  events  and 
public  opinion  in  the  free  world, 
and  in  their  own  country;  has 
given  them  news  which  the  Stal¬ 
inists  have  sought  to  suppress 
by  jamming,  rigid  control  of 
their  domestic  press  and  radio, 
and  by  a  virtual  ban  on  almost 
all  publications  from  the  free 
world. 

“Radio  Free  Europe  and  the 
Free  Europe  Press,”  he  insisted, 
“have  performed  the  functions 
of  a  free  press  for  the  people  be¬ 
hind  the  iron  curtain.  It  is  vital 
that  they  continue  this  work 
until  freedom  is  regained.  It 
has  been  the  policy  to  keep  the 
hope  of  ultimate  freedom  alive 
and  to  encourage  the  captive 
people  to  seek  expanding  free¬ 
dom  by  peaceful  means.” 


Circulalors  It  ere 
Impressed  with  RFE 

Woonsocket,  R.  I. 

The  accomplishments  of  Radio 
Free  Europe  and  the  free  Euro¬ 
pean  press  were  sharply  brought 
home  to  eight  members  of  the 
International  Circulation  Man¬ 
agers  Association  during  a  12- 
day  whirlwind  tour  just  before 
the  uprising  in  Hungary. 

The  trip  was  sponsored  by  the 
Crusade  for  Freedom.  Morris 
Shorr,  board  chairman  of  ICMA, 
and  the  organization’s  immediate 
past  president,  was  in  charge 
of  the  newspaper  group.  He  is 
circulation  manager  of  the 
Woonsocket  (R.I.)  Call. 

Other  circulators  in  the  party 
were:  Stowell  E.  Abbott,  Idaho 
Statesman  Newspapers,  Boise, 
Idaho;  George  Hicks,  Pittsburgh 
(Pa.)  Post-Gazette;  George  S. 
Johnston,  Dallas  (Tex.)  Timrs 
Herald;  Oliver  H.  Moody,  Setr- 
port  News  (Va.)  Daily  Press; 
Edward  Mullis,  Columbus  ( Ga. ) 
Enquirer;  Myron  W.  Stoll,  NUes 
(Ohio)  Daily  Times,  and  Ivan 
Sundberg,  St.  Pawl  (Minn.l  Dis¬ 
patch-Pioneer  Press. 

The  group  flew  from  New  York 
to  Munich,  where  they  were 
guests  of  the  West  Berlin  Pai- 
liament  and  were  conducted  on 
an  Army-escorted  bus  tour  into 
East  Berlin.  They  also  visited 
Paris. 

The  delegation  was  impressed 
with  the  work  being  done  by 
Radio  Free  Europe  and  the  Free 
Europe  Press.  In  Munich,  the 
group  saw  all  of  Radio  Free 
Europe’s  installations  and  its 
network  of  radio  and  relay 
stations. 

These  stations,  they  learned. 


broadcast  words  of  hope  to  the 
millions  of  people  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  in  Polish,  Hungar¬ 
ian,  Czech,  Romanian  and  Bul¬ 
garian  languages. 

In  Fronau,  a  small  Bavarian 
town,  the  ICMA  men  watched 
and  participated  in  the  unleash¬ 
ing  of  thousands  of  balloons 
carrying  miniature  newspapers 
in  various  native  tongues,  des¬ 
tined  for  those  under  Communist 
rule. 

One  of  their  observations, 
after  interviewing  refugees  from 
East  Germany,  Czechoslovakia. 
Bulgaria  and  Romania,  was  that 
the  entire  satellite  empire 
seemed  ripe  for  revolution. 

Refugees  told  them  that  they 
had  listened  to  broadcasts  from 
Radio  Free  Europe  before  es¬ 
caping  from  their  homeland.  All 
said  they  received  leaflets 
dropped  from  balloons. 


2  Suntlay  Paper's 
Kaissed  to  20c 

San  Antonio,  Tex. 

The  .street  sale  price  of  the 
Sun  Antonio  Sunday  Light  and 
the  San  Antonio  Sunday  Ex¬ 
press  and  News  has  been  raised 
from  loc  to  20c  per  copy. 

The  Light  increased  its  car¬ 
rier  subscription  rate  from 
.$1.10  to  $1.35  per  month  for 
flaily  only,  from  $1.65  to  $1.!»0 
for  daily  and  Sunday. 

The  News  boosted  its  carrier 
rate  from  75c  to  $1.05  a  month 
for  daily  only,  $1.35  to  $1.65  for 
evening  and  Sunday. 

Carrier  delivery  rates  on  the 
Express  (morning)  remain  un¬ 
changed. 
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UN  PADDY  WAGON 

Sandeson,  Fort  Wayne  News-Sentinel 


TOUGHEST  BEAT 

Grant,  Oakland  Tribune 


THE  CAPTIVE 

Justus,  Minneapolis  Star 


Cleveland  Dailies  Shut 
As  Wage  Talks  Go  On 


Cleveland 

Presses  of  this  city’s  three 
big  daily  newspapers  stood  idle 
this  week  while  new  contracts 
were  negotiated  with  craft 
unions. 

As  E&P  went  to  press  Nov. 
21,  two  unions  —  the  drivers 
(teamsters)  and  photoengravers 
— had  not  come  to  agreement 
on  what  appeared  to  be  an  $8 
pattern  wage  settlement. 

The  pressmen’s  union  became 
the  sixth  group  to  ratify  the 
agreement  on  $4.50  pay  in¬ 
crease  the  first  year  and  $.3.50 
in  the  second  year.  The  union 
rejected  the  proposal  at  first, 
but  later  in  the  week  approved 
it  by  a  vote  of  85  to  33.  The 
base  rate  has  been  $100.85. 

The  printers’  former  base 
rate  was  $113.25  and  the  mail¬ 
ers’  $102.37. 

After  the  Guild  settled  its 
strike  against  the  Press 
(Scripps-Howard)  on  the  basis 
of  a  $9  package  for  the  highest 
brackets,  the  Cleveland  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  issued  a 
statement  explaining  that  the 
newspaper  shutdown  would  con¬ 
tinue  until  complete  agreement 
had  been  reached  with  the  craft 
unions. 

“There  is  no  use  in  writing  if 
we  can’t  print,  or  printing  if 
we  cannot  publish,  or  publishing 
if  we  can’t  deliver,”  said  Wil¬ 
liam  M.  Farrar,  association 
secretary.  “Until  all  these  func¬ 
tions  are  integrated,  there  is 
no  work  for  anyone.” 

Originally,  the  Guild  strike 
affected  only  the  Press  as  of 
Nov.  1.  The  suspension  of  pub¬ 
lication  came  when  the  Forest 
City  Publishing  Co.  ran  off  edi¬ 
tions  of  the  News  and  Plain 
Dealer  containing  the  name¬ 
plate  of  the  Press.  The  drivers 
said  they  were  required,  under 
their  contract,  to  handle  only 
one  paper  at  a  time.  They  de¬ 
clined  to  load  the  triple-masU 
head  papers. 

Settlement  with  the  Guild 
was  reached  Nov.  15.  (E&P, 

Nov.  17,  page  11.)  Expiration 
dates  of  craft  union  contracts 
fall  at  intervals  from  Nov.  15 
to  Dec.  31. 

Guild  Folds  Its  Paper 

In  the  belief  that  the  dailies 
would  resume  publication  at 
once,  the  Guild  folded  its 
emergency  newspaper  Nov.  16. 

The  Guild  later  accused  the 
publishers  of  uniting  to  impose 
a  “lockout”  on  their  employes 


in  an  effort  to  ‘browbeat”  the 
craft  unions  into  signing 
“cheaper”  wage  agreements. 
The  guild  statement  singled  out 
Louis  Seltzer,  editor  of  the 
Press,  and  Sterling  Graham, 
president  of  Forest  City  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  for  special  criticism 
on  the  ground  that  both  have 
been  ardent  exponents  of  the 
“people’s  right  to  know.” 

“The  publishers,”  the  Guild 
said,  “have  chosen  to  penalize 
the  public,  their  advertisers  and 
their  employes  to  further  their 
own  self-interest.” 

• 

Arthur  O.  Liiulsay, 
Publisher,  Dies 

Quincy,  Ill. 

Arthur  O.  Lindsay,  78,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Quincy  Herald- 
Whig  and  former  president  of 
the  Inland  Daily  Press  Associ¬ 
ation  (1932),  died  here  Nov.  16 
following  a  long  Illness. 

Member  of  a  prominent  Illi¬ 
nois  newspaper  family,  Mr. 
Lindsay  had  been  in  the  news¬ 
paper  business  since  1915.  He 
became  president  and  publisher 
of  th€'  Herald-Whig  in  1926 
when,  with  the  organization  of 
Lindsay  Newspapers,  Inc.,  the 
Quincy  Herald  was  consolidated 
with  the  Whig-Journal.  He  also 
had  been  a  director  of  the 
Quincy  Broadcasting  Co. 

He  is  survived  by  his  son, 
Arthur  O.  Lindsay,  Jr,,  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  the  Herald- 
Whig,  and  his  brother,  Frank 
Lindsay,  president  and  publisher 
of  the  Decatur  (Ill.)  Herald 
&  Review. 

• 

Boston  Dailies  Issue 
New  Ad  Rate  Cards 

Boston 

Advertisers  are  being  notified 
of  increases  in  rates,  effective 
in  January,  based  mainly  on 
the  larger  circulations  of  the 
three  Boston  dailies  resulting 
from  the  demise  of  the  Boston 
Post. 

John  F.  Reid,  advertising  di- 
i-ector  of  the  Globe,  said  the 
boosts  are  across  the  board  on 
the  new  rate  card.  The  in¬ 
crease  for  general  advertising 
is  10c  a  line. 

Publishers  are  requesting  the 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 
for  interim  audit  reports  early 
in  the  new  year. 


SJSPA  Books  Club 
Site  for  5  Years 

Boca  Raton,  Fla. 

The  Southern  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  sigpied 
a  contract  with  the  Boca 
Raton  Hotel  &  Club  here 
for  the  next  five  years. 

A  convention  sites  com¬ 
mittee,  headed  by  James  L. 
Knight  of  the  Miami  Her¬ 
ald  and  Charlotte  Observer, 
reported  that  the  size  of  the 
convention  limited  the  as¬ 
sociation  to  a  small  selection 
of  hotels.  He  said  the 
Greenbrier  at  White  Sulphur 
Springs,  Va.,  is  booked  up 
through  1961  at  this  time  of 
year. 

The  agreement  with  Boca 
Raton  provides  for  a  two- 
year  cancellation  privilege. 

Haugen,  N.Y.  Times, 
Expelled  from  Russia 

Welles  Hangen,  on  of  two 
New  York  Times  correspondents 
in  Moscow,  has  been  ordered  to 
leave  Russia  within  a  week. 
Soviet  officials  told  him  he  was 
being  expelled  because  he  took 
pictures  of  the  Dnepro.stoi 
Dam,  a  “military  objective,”  on 
a  recent  trip. 

Numerous  pictures  have  been 
taken  of  the  dam  by  visitors 
and  its  details  of  construction 
are  known  to  American  engi¬ 
neers  who  designed  it.  A  Mos¬ 
cow  dispatch  to  the  Times 
intimated  that  the  correspond¬ 
ent’s  expulsion  was  in  retalia¬ 
tion  for  the  ouster  of  several 
Soviet  diplomats  from  the  U.S. 
after  they  were  found  to  be 
engaged  in  espionage. 

William  J.  Jorden  is  the 
Times*  second  Mo.scow  corre¬ 
spondent. 

Mills  Sign  Pact 
Barring  Price  Rise 

Stockholm 

Newsprint  manufacturers 
have  signed  an  agreement 
with  Swedish  newspaper 
publishers  obligating  them 
not  to  increase  newsprint 
prices  during  1957. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Swe¬ 
dish  Newsprint  Manufactur¬ 
ers’  Association  said  the 
agreement  was  negotiated 
last  month,  during  regular 
annual  talks  between  the 
manufacturers  and  the  pub¬ 
lishers. 

A  number  of  rural  news¬ 
papers  recently  have  been 
forced  to  merge  or  close 
down  because  of  high  costs 
in  which  newsprint  was  a 
major  factor. 
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Shea  Is  Re-elected 
Wood  Corp.  President 

Re-elected  president  of  Wood  ! 
Newspaper  Machinery  Corpora-  ' 
tion  at  the  annual  directors' 
meeting  Nov.  16,  John  J.  Shea 
forecast  “another  banner  year” 
for  the  company.  He  said  the 
firm  has  experienced  “a  most 
profitable  year”  with  new  rec¬ 
ords  in  sales  and  unfilled  or¬ 
ders. 

Directors  who  were  rename(: 
at  the  stockholders’  meetinjr 
Nov.  1  at  Richmond,  Va.  were: 
Gordon  J.  Campbell,  Ogden  B. 
Hewitt,  Joseph  F.  Igoe,  John 
A.  Isbell,  Nelson  Maynard. 
William  J.  McNally,  John  C. 
Smaltz  and  Mr.  Shea. 

Other  officers  are:  Mr.  May¬ 
nard,  chairman  of  the  board; 

I.  Tornberg  and  Paul  L.  Tol- 
lison,  vicepresidents;  Daniel 
McColley,  treasurer;  William 
A.  Silence,  secretary;  J.  L. 
McClintock,  assistant  treasure;  ; 
and  Edward  Rehm,  assistant 
secretary. 

• 

Field  Gives  Fortune 
To  Charitable  Fund 

Marshall  Field  Jr.,  publisher 
of  the  Chicago  (Ill.)  Sun-Timt. 
is  named  as  the  beneficiary  of 
his  father’s  residuary  estate. 

In  his  will  which  is  to  be  filed 
in  Suffolk  County,  N.  Y.,  Mar¬ 
shall  Field  3d  left  $30,000,000 
to  the  Field  Foundation,  Inc. 
which  he  organized  in  1940  to 
administer  his  philanthropies. 

His  widow,  Mrs.  Ruth  Pruyn 
Field,  receives  $1,100,000  in 
cash  and  family  homes. 

The  total  value  of  the  estate 
is  not  given.  Eleven  grandchil¬ 
dren  receive  $100,000  each. 
Four  are  children  of  Marshall 
Field  Jr.;  the  others  are  chil¬ 
dren  of  his  two  sisters. 

• 

Baugh  to  Become 
Governor’s  Aide 

Bosto.n 

Wilton  Baugh,  last  political 
editor  of  the  Boston  Post,  has 
been  retained  as  press  secretary 
by  the  newly-elected  Democratic 
Governor  Foster  Furcolo,  who 
takes  office  Jan.  3.  The  posi¬ 
tion  pays  $8,000  a  year. 

Mr.  Baugh  was  graduated 
from  Harvard  in  1920  and  , 
earned  a  degree  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Paris  in  1922. 

• 

New  Job  for  Condiot  [ 

Wilson  W,  Condict,  adve;-  1 
tising  director  of  the  St.  Lostt  ) 
(Mo.)  Globe  Democrat,  will  be¬ 
come  national  advertising  man-  j 
ager  of  all  13  Newhouse  news¬ 
papers  on  Jan.  1.  His  offices 
will  he  in  New  York  City. 
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Section  Edited 

By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


Intense  Localization 
Urged  for  Natl  Brands 

For  years  the  Bureau  of  Ad-  between  personnel  at  all  levels, 
vertising,  ANPA,  has  been  Manufacturers  should  at  all 
pounding  away  at  the  fact  that  times  take  their  agencies  into 


'.All  business  is  local,”  the  idea 
being  that  since  business  is 
local,  the  local  newspaper  is 
the  most  logical  medium  to  use 
in  reaching  the  market. 

In  New  York  last  week, 
Emerson  Foote,  executive  vice- 
president,  McCann  -  Erickson, 
Inc.,  told  an  executive  session 
of  the  Grocery  Manufacturers 
of  America  that  “the  greatest 
advance  to  be  made  in  the  suc¬ 
cessful  marketing  of  national 
brands  lies  in  the  area  of  in¬ 
tensive  localization.” 

Greater  Than  Ever 
He  said  the  extent  of  lt>cal- 
izing  national  brands  would 
have  to  be  greater  than  anyone 
had  yet  thought  “desirable, 
necessary  or  possible.” 

The  se.ssion,  part  of  GMA’s 
48th  annual  meeting,  heard  Mr. 
Foote  declare  that  as  an  indus¬ 
try,  food  manufacturers  have 
not  done  enough  about  “tak¬ 
ing  regional  and  local  variations 
into  account”  acknowledging  the 
obvious  fact  that  national 
brands  cannot  have  separate 
and  distinct  advertising  and 
merchandising  efforts. 

He  called  for  greater  flexi¬ 
bility  in  the  application  of  ad¬ 
vertising  and  other  promotion 
to  enable  the  manufacturer  to 
adjust  his  marketing  activities 
to  meet  local  situations. 

Mr.  Foote  concluded  by  say¬ 
ing  that  the  private  label  “is  a 
perfectly  legitimate  competitor 
which  has  made  its  way  be- 
cau.se  it  has  something  to  of¬ 
fer.”  The  national  brands  “must 
practice  localization  to  a  greater 
extent  than  ever  before.  We 
must  be  local — be  thought  of  as 
local — to  survive  successfully 
nationally,”  he  said. 

.Agency  Relationship 
Marshall  Lachner,  president, 
Pabst  Brewing  Company,  called 
for  greater  integration  of  manu¬ 
facturer-advertising  agency  re- 
lation.ships  as  one  answer  to 
meeting  the  growing  competi¬ 
tion  in  the  food  industry. 

Mr.  I.achner  stressed  that  the 
advertising  agency  personnel 
should  be  brought  into  all  meet¬ 
ings  and  decisions  with  the 
closest  possible  cooperation 


their  confidence.  This  would 
lead  to  a  better  understanding 
of  problems  and  ultimately  a 
better  solution  of  these  prob¬ 
lems. 

He  said  that  clients  should 
ask  for,  and  advertising  agen¬ 
cies  provide,  extra  service.  Most 
important  of  this  services 


which  the  agency  should  offer 
are  in  the  creative  area  which 
would  spell  results  in  productive 
ideas.  However,  he  cautioned, 
clients  should  realize  that  de¬ 
mands  for  too  many  extra  serv¬ 
ices  endanger  agency  costs 
making  it  necessary  for  agen¬ 
cies  to  eliminate  other  things. 

Another  area  for  greater 
a  g  e  n  c  y-manufacturer  cooper¬ 
ation  is  marketing  services  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  development  of 
new  products,  Mr.  Lachner  de¬ 
clared,  and  new  product  ideas. 
He  said  agencies  could  contri¬ 
bute  greatly  from  experience  in 
the  fields  of  packaging,  market¬ 
ing  techniques,  number  of  items 
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I  ROGERS  PEET  CO. 

I  New  York,  N.  Y. 

B  Privatelii-owned  chain  of 
B  men’ft  and  hoi/s’  outfitters 
g  with  three  stores  in  Nc7v 
g  York  and  one  in  Boston. 

i  Newspaper  Budget: 

I  S2 15,000 


Early  last  September, 
Rogers  Peet  Co.  inaugurated 
a  new  advertising  campaign 
in  Time  magazine.  The  an¬ 
nouncement  by  Phillips  R. 
Turnbull,  Rogers  Peet  presi¬ 
dent,  marked  a  definite 
change  in  the  chain’s  ad 
policy. 

According  to  Mr.  Turn- 
bull,  the  addition  of  a  na¬ 
tional  magazine  to  “our  al¬ 
ready  enlarged  newspaper 
program,”  gives  Rogers 
Peet’s  promotional  efforts  “a 
new  dimension.” 

This  week,  Lee  Henrich, 
advertising  director,  told 
E&P  that  “not  one  penny  for 
the  Time  magazine  schedule 
has  come  from  our  news¬ 
paper  advertising  funds.” 

“In  fact,”  he  said,  “our 
newspaper  budget  has  been 
increased  considerably. 

“We  know  that  our  adver¬ 
tising  in  the  daily  news¬ 
papers  is  essential.  It  is  not 
a  luxury;  it  is  a  necessity.” 

According  to  Lee,  Rogers 
Peet  is  the  second  largest 
spender  in  New  York  news¬ 
papers.  He  has  set  his  fall 
newspaper  budget  at  close 
to  $21.5,000.  For  the  first  six 


Lea  P.  Hanrich 

months  of  19.57  the  news¬ 
paper  budget  will  total  some 
$.300,000. 

Lee  was  born  in  Memphis, 
Tenn.  A  graduate  of  Miami 
University,  his  first  job 
found  him  doubling  in  the 
engineering  and  advertising 
departments  of  The  Hoover 
Co.  from  ’3(5  to  ’41.  From 
1941-47  he  was  a  senior  ac¬ 
count  exec  at  W.  L.  Stens- 
gaard  &  Assoc.,  Chicago  and 
from  1947-.53  Lee  handled 
advertising  and  PR  for  Hart, 
Schaffner  &  Marx. 

He  joined  Rogers  Peet  in 
19.56  following  a  stint  as 
merchandising  director  of 
Burlington  Narrow  Fabrics. 

— R.  B.  McI. 
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in  cases,  pricing  and  best  meth¬ 
ods  for  product  introduction. 

Agencies  can  be  of  great  help, 
too,  Mr.  Lachner  sahl,  in  creat¬ 
ing  “the  climate”  for  products 
and  marketing,  that  through 
the  use  of  various  marketing 
tools  within  an  agency  organi¬ 
zation,  can  point  the  way  to 
long  range  profit  and  income. 

He  said  that  backing  up  ad¬ 
vertising  proposed  by  agencies 
should  he  “a  full  chain  of 
factors.” 

These  factors  include  best 
marketing  services,  creation  of 
product  reputation,  and  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  product  at  the 
retail  level  at  the  right  time 
at  the  right  price. 

Sigurd  Anderson,  commis¬ 
sioner,  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion,  asked  members  of  the  food 
and  grocery  industry  to  come 
in  confidence  to  FTC  offices  in 
Washington  to  “talk  turkey” 
about  marketing  abuses  in  the 
indu.stry.  He  declared  it  to  be 
an  obligation  that  members  of 
the  indu.stry  had  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people. 

The  commissioner  concluded 
with  the  charge  that  manufac¬ 
turers  were  “caving  in”  to  the 
demands  of  stores  which  asked 
for  special  discounts,  deals,  and 
allowances  disguise*!  as  special 
promotions  for  anniversaries  oi 
store  openings. 

Mo<lern  grocery  manufactur¬ 
ing  and  distribution  is  applying 
old  time  craftsmanship  to  its 
techniques  and  practices.  How- 
arrl  Cha.se,  president.  Communi¬ 
cations  Counselors,  Inc.,  told  the 
GMA.  Mr.  Chase  summarized 
the  first  two  days  of  the  three- 
day  convention. 

He  said  that  seemingly  the 
most  important  problems  facing 
food  manufacturers  today  was 
recapturing  an  ability  to  return 
to  the  local  level  with  their 
selling,  promotion,  advertising 
and  contact  with  the  consumer. 

Willis  Re-elected 

Paul  S.  Willis  was  re-elected 
GMA  president,  his  twenty- 
second  con.secutive  term.  Walter 
S.  Shafer,  vicepresident  of  Ar¬ 
mour  &  Company,  Chicago,  was 
elected  first  vicepresident.  Sec¬ 
ond  vicepresident  is  Dan  F. 
Gerber,  of  Fremont,  Mich.  Mr. 
Gerber  is  president  of  Gerber 
Products  Company  and  Wm.  L. 
Sims  II,  president  of  the  Col¬ 
gate-Palmolive  Company,  New 
York,  was  elected  third  vice- 
president. 
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CASE  STUDY 


How  Steel  Industry- 
Uses  PR  Advertising 


Philip  M.  Srlmyier 

Kenjatnin  F.  Fairless,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  American  Iron  and 
Steel  Institute,  not  long  ago 
wrote  a  long  letter  to  “you 
whose  grandchildren  will  be 
living  in  2056  AD.”  The  docu¬ 
ment  was  sealed  in  a  time  cap¬ 
sule  and  placed  in  the  corner¬ 
stone  of  the  great  new  stain¬ 
less  steel  clad  office  building  at 
150  East  42nd  Street,  New 
York. 

Subsequently,  illustrated  with 
a  dramatic  line  drawing  show¬ 
ing  a  family  of  four  about  to 
embark  on  a  rocket  ship  of  the 
future,  the  text  appeare-d  as  an 
advertisement  in  367  news¬ 
papers.  Sixty  eight  of  these 
papers  were  in  27  metro¬ 
politan  centers  of  the  country. 
Others  were  in  communities 
where  steel  plants  are  located. 

Future  Plans 

.Another  advertisement  in  the 
same  series  \vill  run  Nov. 
27.  Previously  12  had  appeared 
in  the  same  list  of  papers 
from  January  through  .April. 
Early  in  December,  John  C, 
l.ong,  manager  of  publications 
of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Com¬ 
pany,  will  meet  with  other 
members  of  the  Institute’s  pub¬ 
lic  relations  committee,  of  which 
he  is  chairman.  In  this  periodic 
gathering  the  group  will  dis- 


became  aware  of  the  vast  im¬ 
portance  of  public  and  com¬ 
munity  relations,  those  gossa- 
mere,  not  Bessemer  processes, 
in  steel  fabrication.  It  was  in 
1946  that  the  age  of  industry¬ 
wide  PR  for  steel  began.  There 
are  100  companies  listed  as  com¬ 
pany  members  of  the  American 
Iron  and  Steel  Institute. 

For  them,  Institute  defines 
PR  as  “winning  the  friends  a 
company  deserves.”  One  of  its 
reseaichers  dug  up  a  quotation 
from  a  letter  George  Washing¬ 
ton  wrote  to  John  Jay,  Gover¬ 
nor  of  New  York,  May  8,  1796, 
to  amplify  this  definition. 

“I  am  sure  the  mass  of  citi¬ 
zens  in  these  United  States 
mean  well",  the  Father  of  our 
Country  wrote,  “and  I  firmly 
believe  they  will  always  ocf 
xvell  whenever  they  can  obtain 
a  right  understanding  of  mat¬ 
ters.” 

Booklet  .Series 

To  help  member  companies 
“obtain  a  right  understanding” 
of  PR  matters  the  Institute 
first  published  in  1948  a  series 
of  nine  booklets,  dealing  with 
the  subject  of  performance,  or 
follow-through  for  a  success¬ 
ful  PR  program.  This  year 
these  booklets  have  been  revised 
into  one  publication  entitled 


cuss  future  plans  of  what  the  “Elements  of  a  Steel  Company’s 


Institute  calls  its  “long  range 
program  to  inform  the  public 
about  the  magnitude  of  the  in¬ 
dustry’s  current  expansion,  and 
to  demonstrate  how  steel’s 
growth  has  contributed  to  high¬ 
er  living  standards  for  more 
and  more  people.”  The  adver- 
ti.sements  in  the  continuing 
series  are  prepared  by  Hill  and 
Knowlton,  Inc.,  the  Institute’s 
public  relations  counsel. 

Mr.  Fairless  pointed  out  in 
his  letter  that  this  year  the 
lOOth  anniversary  of  the  patent¬ 
ing  of  the  Bessemer  and  Kelly 
steelmaking  processes  is  being 
commemorated  in  the  U.S. 

‘Age  of  Steel’ 

“With  these  processes,  the 
mass  production  of  steel  became 
possible,  and  the  Age  of  Steel 
began”,  Mr.  Fairless  wrote. 

He  might  have  gone  back  ten 
years  ago,  although  some  would 
make  it  20,  when  steel  finally 


Relations  P  r  o- 


Community 
gram.” 

Study  of  both  the  Institute’s 
current  advertising  and  this  62- 
pnge  booklet  provide  answers 
to  the  question  of  how’  the  steel 
industry  is  winning  its  public, 
how  it  uses  PR  advertising. 

Advertising  should  be  taken 
up  first,  since  the  Institute  de¬ 
scribes  the  campaign  now  under 
way  as  the  “unifying  force  that 
sets  the  direction  and  keeps  the 
steel  companies  marching  the 
right  way  together.” 

Deftly  Planted 

Consider,  for  instance,  how 
Mr.  Fairless  deftly  planted  the 
“right  understanding”  of  steel 
today  in  his  letter  to  be  read 
both  now  and  also  by  Americans 
of  tomorrow.  Quoting  from  the 
letter  to  the  grandchildren  of 
2056,  the  advertisement  reads: 

“As  we  write  this,  steel  is 
one  of  the  best  of  all  industries 


111  which  to  work.  The  men  and 
women  in  the  steel  plants  enjoy 
average  hourly  earnings  25  per 
cent  higher  than  the  average 
for  all  manufacturing  workers. 
Steelworkers  have  liberal  pen¬ 
sions,  insurance,  paid  holidays 
and  paid  vacations.  Their  op¬ 
portunities  for  advancement  are 
expanding  constantly.” 

The  letter  closes  with  these 
two  paragraphs  under  the  sub¬ 
head  of  “In  2056,  as  in  1956, 
human  values  above  else”: 

“Your  accomplishments  in 
technology  notwithstanding,  we 
feel  certain  that  you  will  be 
•still  putting  human  values  above 
all  else.  The  most  important 
part  of  every  company  still  will 
be  its  people,  and  management’s 
lecognition  of  this  fact  will  be 
reflected  in  progress  in  human 
relations  just  as  dramatic  as 
your  progress  in  scientific  in¬ 
vention. 

“.And  finally,  we  are  sure  that 
the  word  ‘frontier’  will  still  be 
active  in  your  vocabulary.  As 
the  iron  and  steel  industry  of 
19.56  looks  ahead  today,  .so  you 
will  he  looking  to  new  and 
greater  horizons  for  the  indus¬ 
try  and  America  of  your  day.” 

These  advertisements  that  ap¬ 
pear  in  commanding  space  in 
newspapers  are  built  by  “brain¬ 
storming”  sessions  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute’s  public  relations  commit¬ 
tee.  The  ideas  of  many  experts 
in  the  field  of  human  under- 
.standing  contribute  to  their 
final  form. 

.Starch  Ad  Study 
The  Institute  has  been  given 
assurance  that  the  copy  thus 
produced  is  effective.  One  ad¬ 
vertisement  in  the  series  was 
subjected  to  an  analysis  by  Dr. 
Daniel  Starch  and  Staff.  Aver¬ 
age  of  all  Starch  advertising- 
readership  studies  show  that 
22%  are  noted;  14%  seen  and 
associated;  and  6%  read  most. 
The  Institute’s  ad  under  con¬ 
sideration  was  noted  by  37%, 
seen  and  associated  by  22%, 
and  read  most  by  8%. 

Of  public  relations  advertis¬ 
ing,  the  revised  booklet  issued 
by  the  Institute  states: 

“Public  relations  advertising 
in  local  newspapers  and  other 
media  is  a  direct,  effective 
means  of  creating  public  under¬ 
standing  and  good  will  through 
mass  communications. 

“Only  in  recent  years  has  in¬ 
dustry  realized  the  importance 
of  educational  advertising  in  a 
program  of  sound  community 
relations.  By  such  advertising 
a  company  and  its  management 
does  not  leave  the  interpretation 
of  its  service  to  the  public  and 
community  simply  to  chance, 
word-of-mouth  communication. 


To  you  whoso 
grondehlldroa  wlU 
bo  Itvinc  In  80M,  A.O. 
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“Management  in  the  steel  in¬ 
dustry  spends  many  millions  of 
dollars  annually  to  sell  its  prod¬ 
ucts  .  .  .  Company  advertising 
budgets  for  products,  sales  and 
promotion  have  increased  many 
fold  in  recent  years  as  the  r*- 
sult  of  stiffier  competition  for 
the  public’s  dollar. 

“Because  public  opinion  is  the 
dominant  force  in  our  denjoc- 
racy,  management  is  also  pay¬ 
ing  closer  attention  to  the  pub¬ 
lic’s  mind  as  well  as  the  pub¬ 
lic’s  dollar  .  .  . 

“Every  public  opinion  survey 
on  the  subject  has  shown  that 
there  is  dangerous  confusion 
and  lack  of  understanding  in 
the  public  mind  about  manag^ 
ment  and  its  basic  attitudes, 
policies  and  practices.  .A  major 
cause  of  this  situation  is  that 
management  has  not,  for  one 
reason  or  another,  always  taken 
its  full  story  directly  to  the 
people. 

“Institutional  or  public  re¬ 
lations  advertising  is  a  major 
vehicle  for  doing  this  very  thing 
— for  putting  down  all  facts  in 
black  and  w’hite  for  everyone  to 
see  and  come  to  a  fair  minded 
conclusion  for  himself" 

Check  List 

As  a  check  list  for  preparing 
public  relations  advertising,  the 
Institute  lists  six  points  to  re¬ 
member: 

“1.  Re  frank,  fair  an<l  honest. 
“2.  Tell  your  story  directly 
to  an  individual  in  his  own  lan¬ 
guage,  not  necessarily  yours. 

“3.  Don’t  talk  down  to  any¬ 
one. 

“4.  Use  simple,  unvarnished 
words  and  facts  so  that  cve^ 
housewife  in  the  community  \vill 
both  understand  and  believe 
what  you  have  to  say. 

“5.  Tell  one  storj’  at  a  time. 
Don’t  overload  your  copy. 

“6.  Use  figures  sparingly  — 
and  only  when  illustrated  by 
simple,  everyday  examples.” 

(Continued  on  paqr  2i>) 
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How  many  newspapers 
in  DETROIT? 

There  are  THKEE  metropolitan  rlaily  netcspapers  in  Detroit.  OISE  of  them  greatly 
orershadoirs  the  others  in  roverage,  linage  and  results.  Do  yon  knoir . 


Q 


1.  which  ranks  among  tho  first  ten  In  the  nation? 

1  I  Nows  1  I  Times  I  i  Froe  Press 

2.  Which  covers  the  epper-income  homes  best? 

I  1  News  1  I  Times  1  I  Free  Press 

3.  Which  carries  over  60%  of  the  want  ads? 

I  I  News  I  I  Times  1  I  Free  Press 


Answer  to  >io.  1  is  THE  NEWS. 
For  over  a  quarter  of  a  century.  The 
Detroit  News^  total  lin^e  has  placed  it 
among  America’s  first  ten  newspapers.  The  News  carries 
more  than  half  of  Detroit’s  total  linage! 

Answer  to  No.  2  is  THE  NEWS.  Not  only  does 
The  News  have  the  largest  Metropolitan  and  Trading 
Area  circulation,  it  also  gives  you  the  greatest  concen¬ 
tration  in  the  better-homes,  higher-income  city  and 
suburban  areas.  News’  readers  can  afford  to  buy! 

Answer  to  No.  3  is  also  THE  NEWS.  It  carries  more 
than  four  times  as  many  want  ads  as  either  of  the 
other  two  newspapers.  The  News  is  best  for  reaching 
people  and  selling  products! 

How  did  you  score?  If  you  want  to  know  more  about 
the  big,  busy  Detroit  Market,  call  a  Detroit  News 
representative. 


•!&  The  Detroit  News 


THE  HOME  NEWSI 


Largest  Circwlatlen  of  all  Michigan  Nawipapari  (AlC  3-31-S6)  Weekday  459,1  AO— Sunday  573,375 


Easletn  Office  .  .  .  260  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  Chicago  Office  .  .  .  435  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Tribune  Tower,  Chicago 
Pacific  Office  .  .  .  785  Morket  St.,  Son  Froncisco  ytianxi  Beach  .  .  .  The  Leonard  Co.,  311  Lincoln  Road 
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How  Steel 

(Continued  from  page  18) 


The  Institute  lists  newspapers 
extremely  high  among  the 
majors  mass  media  “by  which 
you  can  tell  your  steel  company 
story  directly  to  all  the  people 
in  the  community.”  Further¬ 
more,  the  importance  of  a  long¬ 
term  program  is  emphasized. 

Public  relations  advertising 
is  one  of  12  elements  of  the 
community  relations  program 
taken  up  in  detail  in  the  In¬ 
stitute’s  booklet.  The  other  11 
are  pre.ss  relations,  TV  and 
radio,  films,  public  speaking, 
booklets,  plant  visits  and  open 


house,  community  participation, 
education  cooperation,  clergy 
cooperation,  and  stockholder  re¬ 
lations. 

Eight  years  ago  only  10  steel 
companies  paid  any  organized 
attention  to  public  relations,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Hill  and  Knowlton. 
Now  those  with  well  staffed 
public  relations  departments 
number  about  40.  Some  30  of 
the  40  to  varying  degrees  use 
public  relations  advertising  in 
their  neighboring  newspapers 
as  part  of  their  community  re¬ 
lations  program. 

That  all  this  effort  is  paying 
off  may  be  gathered  from  this 
final  quotation : 

“Many  companies  in  the  steel 
industry  survey  public  attitudes 


WORCESTER’S  Growth  is 
still  on  the  rise 


Worcester  Produce  Center  —  40  acres  — 
$150,000  —  under  construction 

55  acre  Industrial  Park  —  $5,000,000  in 
new  industrial  plants  to  come 


•  Nearly  completed 
Cross-State  Toll 
Road — forerunner 
of  Central  New 
England  indus¬ 
trial  boom 

Worcester  County  mon- 
ufocturers  now  totol 
1,500,  with  industriol 
employment  up  to 
110,700  —  22nd 

notionol  ronkin 


...And  TELEGRAM  &  GAZETTE 
Circulation  is  at  an  All  Time  High 
00  intensive  coverage 

7  ^•O/O  WORCESTER  COUNTY 
Daily  —  158,551 
(Sunday  —  105,474) 


Metropoliton 
Worcester  County 
Morket 

1956  vs.  1946 

Population  UP  23% 
(580,200) 

Retail  Sales  UP  98% 
($624,927,000) 

E.B.I.  _  UP  75% 

($927,233,000) 


WORCESTER,  MASSACHUSETTS 
Howard  M.  Booths  Publisher 
MOLONEY,  REGAN  g  SCHMITT,  he. 

NaHonol  Reprtitnfotivtt 


OWNERS  OFRADtO  STATION  WTAG  AND  WTAG-FM 


to  chart  the  course  of  their  pub¬ 
lic  relations  activities.  Similar- 


Denver  Post 


ly,  American  Iron  and  Steel  ¥  flroiii. 

Institute  has  public  opinion  ***  iTldriVd  RjrrOUj) 


studies  conducted  periodically  to 
determine  public  attitudes  to¬ 
ward  the  iron  and  steel  indus¬ 
try  generally. 

Change  for  Better 
.study  recently  conducted 
for  the  steel  industry  drama¬ 
tically  demonstrated  the  value 
of  its  public  relations  prog^ram. 
.4  large  number  of  persons  in 
.selected  areas  across  the  coun¬ 
try  were  asked  the  same  ques¬ 
tions  that  were  askerl  of  a 
similar  sample  nine  years  ear¬ 
lier.  In  all  cases  the  public  at¬ 
titude  had  changed  to  show  a 
more  favorable  feeling  toward 
the  steel  industry. 

“Perhaps  even  more  reveal¬ 
ing  was  the  finding  that  people 
who  know  steel  best  think  best 
of  steel — a  direct  result  of  the 
intensified  community  relations 
activities  of  the  individual  steel 
companies  over  the  past  nine 
years. 

“Particularly  significant  in 
winning  public  support  is  the 
factor  of  well  knowness.  Opin¬ 
ion  Research  Corp.  says,  ‘As 
an  industry  gets  itself  better 
known  to  people,  it  will  acquire 
more  friends  and  it  will  acquire 
some  critics.  Yet,  by  a  wide 
margin,  an  industry  stands  to 
gain,  rather  than  lo.se,  public 
favor  as  the  public  learns  more 
about  it.  This  is  true  particu¬ 
larly  when  public  relations  ef¬ 
forts  are  geared  to  the  double 
task  of  (1)  raising  the  level 
of  public  information  and  (2) 
correcting  public  misinforma¬ 
tion.’  ” 

• 

Rain  Produces 
Full-Page  .4d 

St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Lack  of  rain  has  been  one 
of  the  major  topics  of  conver¬ 
sation  and  concern  in  the  St. 
Joseph  area,  which  had  been 
without  appreciable  rainfall 
since  Aug.  1.  Community  con¬ 
cern  has  resulted  in  “Operation 
Rainfall,”  a  plan  to  underwrite 
a  cloud-seeding  program. 

Meanwhile,  M.  Karl  Goetz, 
president  of  M.  K.  Goetz  Brew¬ 
ing  Co.,  prepared  a  full-page 
on  a  “set  and  hold”  basis.  A 
2*4  inch  rain  fell  over  the  week¬ 
end,  and  the  following  full-page 
ad  appeared  in  the  St.  Joneph 
News-Press  on  Nov.  5: 

“The  RAIN  .  .  .  It’s  Wet’n 
Wonderful  .  .  .  and  Goetz  Beer 
Is  Wet’n  Wonderful,  Too!” 

(The  descriptive  phrase. 
“Wet’n  Wonderful”  is  a  slogan 
of  the  Goetz  Brewing  Co.) 


The  Denver  (Colo.)  Post  has 
become  the  23  rd  newspaper  in 
the  Consolidated  Consumer 
Analysis  group. 

The  Post  will  publish  its  own 
individual  Consumer  Analysis 
in  the  Spring  of  1957  and  also 
will  furnish  data  to  be  included 
in  the  market-by-market  tabu¬ 
lations  of  the  Consolidated  Re¬ 
port  scheduled  for  publication 
in  May. 

The  new  Consolidated  Report 
will  include  figures  on  111  sub¬ 
jects  covering  a  broad  range  of 
classifications.  Total  investment 
for  the  23  individual  books  and 
the  Consolidated  Report  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  go  over  $.300,000. 

• 

Color  in  Canadian 
Dailies  Increasing 

A  survey  of  color  advertisinsr 
facilities  in  Canadian  daily 
newspapers  by  Marketing,  To¬ 
ronto  weekly  publication,  show? 
that  72  out  of  108  Canadian 
dailies  offer  color  advertisinft. 
Of  these  40  offer  one  extra 
color  besides  black,  17  offer  two 
colors,  14  offer  three  colors, 
and  one  is  printed  on  offset 
There  has  been  an  increasing 
use  of  color  advertising  in  the 
past  year  in  Canadian  daily 
newspapers,  a  number  of  papers 
reporting  more  than  double  the 
amount  being  used  this  year 
over  1955. 

The  survey  notes  that  “.4s 
yet  there  is  no  recommended 
standard  for  newspapers  to  fol¬ 
low,  but  there  are  signs  that 
pressure  from  advertisers  and 
agencies  and  a  recognition  by 
newspapers  of  a  need  for  some 
form  of  standardization  on  color 
will  result  eventually  in 
straightening  of  the  present 
tangle.  Encouraging  signs  are 
that  more  newspapers  are 
adopting  a  1,000  line  minimum 
space  rec|uirement,  and  a  large 
majority  currently  base  color 
rates  on  a  flat  dollar  premium.” 


Ad  Cup  '■for  Keep?*' 

Lincoi-n,  Neb. 

The  Sunday  Journal  and  Star 
has  won  permanent  possession 
of  the  Victor  A.  Modeer  Trophy 
for  twice  winning  the  award 
presented  by  the  Midwest 
Newspaper  Advertising  Execu¬ 
tives  Association  for  “the  most 
useable  advertising  idea.”  The 
award  was  for  a  special  high¬ 
way  section  in  February  and 
for  a  special  school  .section  in 
September. 
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KEI  AIL  SLKVEV 

Daily  Shows  Merchants 


Strength  in 

('omitetitiun  is  customarily 
the  life  of  trade,  but  sometimes 
in  union,  too,  there’s  strength. 

John  B.  “Jack”  Lake,  adver¬ 
tising  director,  and  Jack  Tilson, 
retail  advertising  manager. 
Elizabeth  (NJ.)  Daily  Journal, 
have  proved  it  to  their  complete 
satisfaction  as  well  as  to  the 
profitable  delight  of  merchants 
in  the  11  Eastern  Union  County 
towns  who  eventually  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  first  Countywide 
Election  Day  Sale  in  hi.story. 

.Mercantile  I'N 

The  Journal  promoted  the 
sale  Nov.  6,  with  a  56-page 
edition  on  the  Monday  before 
Election  Day.  The  same  kind  of 
mercantile  United  Nations,  Mr. 
Tilson  said  this  week,  can  be 
assembled  in  advance  of  any 
holiday  or  special  local  event. 

“It  was  tremendously  success¬ 
ful  for  the  Journal”,  Mr.  Til.son 
declared,  “but  even  mor»“  im- 
I>ortant  than  that,  it  was  also 


Union 

successful  for  the  merchants. 
Previously,  .‘56  |>ages  was  the 
must  the  Journal  had  ever  pub¬ 
lished  on  any  day  preceding  a 
national  election. 

“This  sale  was  conceived  and 
promoted  entirely  by  the  Jour¬ 
nal’s  display  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  without  the  active  partici¬ 
pation  or  cooperation  of  any  of 
the  merchants’  groups  in  the 
11  county  towns.” 

Usually  the  200  leading  mer¬ 
chants  in  the  area  compete 
individually  and  hard  for  the 
consumer’s  dollar.  It  was  the 
•Fournal  that  suggested; 

“VV’hy  not  get  together  and 
under  one  banner  hit  them  on 
a  day  when  Mama,  Papa,  and 
the  the  kids  will  be  out  to¬ 
gether  to  vote?  Together  you 
can  make  it  a  power-packed, 
cash-register-iinging  event.” 

In  an  advance  flyer  circulated 
to  the  merchants  this  sales 
talk  continued: 


THE  ALLEN-KLAPP  CO. 


KOKOMO,  INDIANA,  MARKET 

C'ouiity  Nrnt  of  Honard  rounly,  5t  milra 
from  Indianapoliit. 

PUPf  LATION  !  eatiinatr  47,000.  City  zonr  (P.O,  eal.) 

60.000.  ('ily  and  retail  tradinir  area  ABC  1050  cenautt 
96.000.  l.,ocal  ealimatex  place  it  well  over  100.000. 

KMPLOYMKNT ;  InduHtry  in  Kokomo  iano^!«  from  Hteel 
and  allo>  1o  automotive  and  radio.  Thia  area  ia  one  ef  the 
hrat  affrirullural  KectionM  of  Indiana. 

KESOURCKS  Hi  SALF^;  Savinas  depojtiu  over  $42  million. 
Retail  talefi  over  $60  million. 

NEWSPAPER:  The  KOKOMtl  TKlBtNK  ia  a  daily,  evi^ 
ninr  newapaper  with  20,8S7  circulation  <AB('). 

An  Allen-Klapp  man  contacts  the  trade  in 
this  area  leffularly.  He  knows  the  market. 


Rcpresenfing  The  Middlewetf  Newspaper  Ltsf 


THE  ALLEN-KLAPP  CO 

•  ESTABLISHED  IN  1903 


CNICAeO 
■A.Boir.  •■•iTt 


NEW  VOKK 
MUIAAT  Hat  S-«tSI 


oernoiT 
TSimtf  S-OttS 


SAN  rSANCISCO 
*unci  I-IAOI 


Plus- Business 

“It  will  mean  plenty  of  plus- 
business  for  you  and  for  every 
participating  merchant  in  ALL 
sections  of  Eastern  Union 
County!  Your  community  resi¬ 
dents  will  be  out  to  vote!  This 
sale  will  get  ’em  into  your  store 
liefore  they  return  home! 

“It’s  a  sale  that’s  too  big  for 
any  one  shopping  center  .  .  . 
Too  big  for  any  one  community! 
It’s  a  promotional  event  that 
could  very  easily  be  the  biggest 
one  day  retail  sales  event  in 
your  store’s  entire  history!” 

The  Journal  agreed  to  head 
the  special  advertising  pages 
with  the  reverse  plate  slogan¬ 
line:  “Election  Day  Sale,  Tues¬ 
day,  November  6  —  Vote  First 
.  ,  .  Then  Shop!”  Banners  for 
participating  stores  were  also 
purchased.  About  400  of  these 
banners  measuring  12  by  .‘50 
inches  cost  $82.00. 

“Both  .Tack  Lake  and  I  feel 
that  the  wonderful  i-e.sults  of 
this  “UN  of  united  sales  effort 
proved  beyond  a  sha<low  of 
doubt  its  value  as  a  plus-linage, 
plus-business  promotional  ven¬ 
ture  for  newspaper  and  towns 
throughout  the  U.S.,”  Mr.  Til¬ 
son  said. 

or  Days'*  Pitch 
Brinffs  ’#*/«  Dotrntoten 

liowntown  Long  Beach,  Calif, 
retailers  reversed  the  prevailing 
trend  toward  promotion  stunts 
and  gimmicks  by  outlying  shop¬ 
ping  areas  to  create  heavy  store 
traffic  when  they  conducted 
their  own  recently. 

With  the  cooperation  of  the 
Independent  Preee-Telegratn 
they  scored  an  all-time  high  in 
street  traffic  and  business  for 
any  .‘5-day  period  in  November 
when  they  staged  a  “Good  01’ 
Days”  downtown  celebration 
Nov.  8-10. 

Theme  of  the  event  was 
carried  out  with  decorations, 
costumes,  automobiles,  and 
household  effects  dating  back  50 
years  displayed  in  store  win¬ 
dows  and  on  the  street.  Prices 
on  some  items  were  rolled  back 
to  those  of  1906.  Some  restau¬ 
rants  were  serving  coffee  for 
5c,  pie  for  10c.  \  theatre 

showed  Keystone  Cop  movies 
with  a  5c  admission  price  for 
children  and  15c  for  adults. 

Merchants  reported  increases 
in  business  as  high  as  100% 
over  the  corresponding  period 
for  last  year,  de.spite  97-degree 
temperatures  which  toppled  a 
52-year  record  for  the  month  of 
November. 

Entry  blanks  were  distributed 
by  downtown  stores  for  three 
l)rizes  of  vacations. 

EDITOR  &  PUBl 


In  promoting  the  event,  the  I 
Independent  Press-Telegram  I 
published  a  special  26-page  • 
“Good  or  Days”  section  od  1 
Nov.  8  devoted  exclu.sively  to 
advertising  of  the  participating 
merchants  and  news  reproduced 
from  copies  of  the  1!K)6  editions 
of  the  Lun^  Beach  Prent.  In 
addition,  four  pages  of  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  featuring  the 
“Good  01’  Days”  appeared  in 
the  newspapers  during  the 
event. 

Booklet  on  *  Special' 
Days,  Weeks  Issued 

“Special  Days,  Weeks  and 
.Months  in  1957”  —  u  48  -  page 
booklet  listing  over  300  business 
promotion  events,  legal  holi¬ 
days,  and  religpous  observances 
— has  just  been  published  by 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  United  States,  Washington. 

D.  C. 

Prepared  especially  for  busi¬ 
nessmen,  “Special  Days,  Weeks 
and  Months”  enables  retailers, 
wholesalers,  manufacturers,  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies,  newspapers, 
radio  and  TV  stations  to  tie  in 
their  promotion  plans  with  na¬ 
tional  celebrations.  It  includes 
both  a  chronological  list  of 
events  and  an  alphabetical  list 
showing  purpose  of  each  event 
and  name  and  address  of  its 
sponsor. 

As  a  companion  piece,  the 
Chamber  has  also  released  the 
“Trade  Promotion  Planning  Cal¬ 
endar.”  Thi.s  is  an  8%*  x  11*. 
26-page,  spiral-bound  book  of 
large  block  calendars  that  in¬ 
cludes  u  chronological  listing 
of  special  days  and  weeks  in 
each  month. 

“Special  Days,  Week.s  and 
Months  in  1957”  and  “Trade 
Promotion  Planning  Calendar" 
are  available  for  60^  per  cop.v 
from  the  Domestic  Distribution 
Department,  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  of  the  United  States, 
1615  H  Street,  N.  W.,  Washing¬ 
ton  6,  D.  C. 

Retail  Hardiraremeu 

Open  C.hristinus  Pash 

Some  23,000  Independent  Re¬ 
tail  Hardwaremen  of  .America 
hardware  stores  across  the  na¬ 
tion  opened  their  Christmas  gift 
selling  drive  Nov.  20  with  na¬ 
tional  consumer  advertising  and 
local  hometown  advertising  and 
merchandising  tleing  -  in  with 
irha  Family  Gift  Center. 

In  1955  ads  placed  by  IRHA 
hardware  retailers  were  clipped 
from  2,330  newspapers,  totaling 
a  million  lines  of  retail  ailver- 
tising  supporting  Family  Gift 
Center. 
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Advertising  linage  is  the  final  measure 
of  a  newspaper’s  sales  power 


(Eb  l^ltilabdpEia  Jlnquirtr 


Constructively  Serving  Delaware  Valley,  U.S.A. 

(mcIwv*  Ady*rhting  lleprtMnfativM; 

NEW  YORK 

ROBERT  T.  DEVLIN.  JR. 

342  Madison  A«t. 

Murray  Hill  2.583S 

CHICAGO 

EDWARD  J.  LYNCH 

20  N.  Wacker  Orivr 

Andoyar  3-6270 

DETROIt 

RICHARD  I.  KRUG 
Panobscot  Bld|. 

Woodward  5-7260 

Wait  cooit  aaprasantotivai  ; 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

FITZPATRICK  ASSOCIATES 

155  Mont(o*itry  St. 

Garfiald  1-7946 

LOS  ANGELES 

FITZPATRICK  ASSOCIATES 
3460  Wilshirt  Boulewd 
Dunkirk  5-3557 
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AD  CAMPAIGNS 


400-Paper  Schedule 
Debuts  Schenley  Line 


The  largest  newspaper  and 
magazine  advertising  program 
(via  BBDO)  in  several  years 
will  be  used  by  Schenley  Dis¬ 
tillers  Co.  to  support  the  sale 
of  its  Schenley  Reserve  “Sky¬ 
line”  decanter  and  its  imported 
O.F.C.  Canadian  Schenley 
“Olympian”  cocktail  shaker  de¬ 
canter. 

Big  space  up  to  1,500  lines 
in  size  will  run  in  approximate¬ 
ly  400  newspapers  across  the 
country  in  an  intensive  news¬ 
paper  schedule.  In  selected  mar¬ 
kets,  Schenley  will  run  four- 
color,  full-page  ads  in  20  news¬ 
papers. 

Outdoor  posters  will  also  l)e 
used. 

Triple-S  Blue  Stamps 
In  Christmas  Drive 

To  capitalize  on  the  desire  of 
stamp  .savers  to  get  their  “free” 


gifts  in  time  for  Christmas, 
Triple-S  Blue  Stamps  is  run¬ 
ning  quarter  page  ads  in  71 
newspapers  in  the  New  York 
Metropolitan  area  including 
Northern  New  Jersey,  West¬ 
chester,  and  lower  Connecticut 
and  in  upper  New  York  State 
on  Nov.  30  and  Dec.  14. 

A  full  page  in  four  colors 
runs  in  the  New  York  Sundati 
Times  Magazine  on  Dec.  2. 
Radio  commercials  on  10  sta¬ 
tions  in  these  same  areas  have 
also  been  switched  to  live  copy 
featuring  free  Christmas  gifts 
with  Triple-S  Blue  Stamps. 

Triple-S  Blue  Stamps  are 
given  by  Grand  Union  Stores 
and  over  3000  associated  re¬ 
tailers  or  other  dealers  in  the 
New  York,  New  Jer.sey,  Con¬ 
necticut  region. 


HERE’S  3-DIMENSIONAL 
COVERAGE 

OF  NORTHERN  ILLINOISI 


FIRST  FOUR-COLOR  AD — First  tour-color  ad  ot  RCA  TV  to  app««r 
in  the  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Evening  Herald-Express  is  shown  by  Bob 
Simon  (left),  general  advertising  manager  of  the  Herald-Expreu,  to 
RCA  Distributing  Corp.  execs:  (left  to  right)  Ted  Wyatt,  radio-TV 
sales  manager;  Harris  Newmark,  general  sales  manager;  and  Roti 
Mason,  advertising  and  sales  promotion  manager  of  the  L.A.  RCA 
Distributing  Corp. 


AURORA  BEACON  NEWS 
ELGIN  COURIER  NEWS 
JOLIET  HERALD  NEWS 

BUY  3  MAJOR  ILLINOIS  MARKETS 
WITH  ONE  ORDER  .  .  . 

SAVE  9V3C  A  LINE! 

Separate  line  rate  is  S3c,  but  all  3  cost 
only  43'.^c  a  line  — a  saving  of  18%. 

COPLEY  NEWSPAPERS 

15  “Hometown"  Newspapers  Covering  Northern  Illinois  —  Springfield, 
Illinois  —  San  Diego,  Colifornio  — and  Greater  los  Angelas  ...  Served  by 
the  COPLEY  Washington  Bureau  and  the  COPLEY  News  Service. 

REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  WEST- HOLLIDAY  CO.,  INC. 


Other  Camjiaigns  .  .  . 

•  The  ’57  line  of  P'rigidaire 
appliances  is  being  introduced 
in  a  large  list  of  newspapers 
and  national  magazine.^  (via 
Kudner  Agency,  Inc.)  “Sheer 
Look”  is  the  overall  theme. 

•  Full-page  cartoon-type  ads 
have  been  released  to  newspa¬ 
pers  in  key  markets  by  Ameri¬ 
can  Motors  Corp.  to  plug  the 
Rambler’s  big-car  room  and 
comfort  |)lus  small-car  economy. 


8  ^  in 

Merrliandisin^  Award 

Fourteen  representatives  of 
newspapers  and  TV  stations 
I  were  honored  by  the  George 
'  Wiedemann  Brewing  Co.,  New¬ 
port,  Ky.,  for  outstanding  per¬ 
formance  in  merchandising  the 
brewery’s  1951)  summer  adver¬ 
tising  campaign. 

j  Eight  newspapers  and  six  TV 
.stations  were  pre.sented  with 
■  engraved  ])laques  by  H.  Tracy 
Balcom  Jr.,  president  of  the 
'  brewery. 

All  television  stations  and 
I  newspapers  on  the  Wiedemann 
!  advertising  schedule  were  in- 
I  vited  to  participate  in  the  com¬ 
petition.  Awards  were  based 
;  on  the  cooperation  of  station 
and  newspaper  in  merchandis¬ 
ing  the  ads  to  distributors, 
dealers,  and  the  general  public. 

Newspapers  award  plaques 
were  Indianapolis  Times,  In¬ 
dianapolis  Star-Netes,  Sidnep 
News,  Portsmouth  Times,  Co¬ 
lumbus  Citizen,  Martins  Femj 
Times-Leader,  and  the  Cincin¬ 
nati  Post. 


Newsprint 
Plentiful  for 
Holiday  Ads 

Newspaper  publishers  go  into 
the  heavy  pre-Christmas  adver¬ 
tising  season  with  more  news¬ 
print  on  hand  than  they  had  in 
the  same  period  of  1954  and 
19.5.5. 

Through  the  Summer,  .stocks 
were  built  up  until  they  aver¬ 
aged  41  day’s  supply  on  hand 
or  in  transit  as  of  Nov.  1.  The 
ANP.4  reports  showed  fi.31,295 
tons  of  paper  in  current  stocks, 
as  compared  with  423.058  tons 
a  year  ago  and  .52.5,9()4  in  1954. 

I>ast  April  the  stockpile  of 
the  same  group  of  reporting 
publishers  had  dipped  to  436,107 
tons,  or  merely  28  days’  sup¬ 
ply. 

.4  drop  in  October  consump¬ 
tion,  due  to  a  four-Sunday 
month,  helped  to  fill  up  the 
storage.  At  that,  October  u.sage 
was  only  slightly  below  that 
for  five-Sunday  October  1955. 

P’or  10  months  the  consump¬ 
tion  total  was  4,297,432  tons 
for  the  525  papers  reporting  to 
ANPA,  as  compared  with  4.- 
163,928  tons  in  10  months  of 
1955.  The  increase  was  3.2'^f 
while  the  North  American  mill-* 
continued  a  record-setting  out¬ 
put  of  6.6%  better  than  the 
1955  achievement. 

-Manufacturers’  stocks  also 
were  up,  130,838  tons  as  com¬ 
pared  with  126,568  tons,  at  the 
end  of  October. 
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Call  it  ’’blanket  coverage”— call  it  ’’penetration”— call 
it  what  you  will:  the  fact  remains  that  only  The  Seattle 
Times  dominates  the  vital,  buying  A.B.C.  City  Zone. 

This  is  where  your  customers  live:  over  600,000  of 
them.  This  is  where  they  shop— spending  the  nation’s 
third-highest  per-capita  income. 

And  this  is  the  newspaper  they  buy, read, believe  in... 
the  newspaper  that  constitutes  their  shopping  guide; 
day  after  day,  Sunday  after  Sunday:  The  Seattle  Times. 


Source:  ABC  Puhiiahere  StaUment»  $ix  month*  ending  March  31,  19S6 


2[l)e  §ime$ 

SEATTLE'S  _ NEWSPAPER 

REPRESENTED  BY  O'maRA  A  ORmSBEE,  INC 
New  York  •  OeUo>t  •  C^>itago  •  ios  An(fe/e^  •  Son  francitco 
Member  Metro  Sunday  Comics  ond  Sunday  Magozine  Network 


editor  Sc  publisher  for  Nov«nb«r  24,  1956 
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\l)  AGENCIES 


The 

EYES 

have  it 
in  Altoona 


Agencies  Must  Re-Enter 
TV  as  Co- Producers 


If  you  want  to  capture  a 
quorum  of  potent  prospects 
for  your  products  in  Altoona, 
cast  your  vote  for  color  in 
the  Altoona  Mirror.  Pick 
any  combination  you  pre¬ 
fer  .  .  .  two,  three  or  even 
full  r.o.p.  color  ...  at 
linage  rates  so  economical 
you  won't  believe  it. 

What  a  profit-packed  market 
to  tell  .  .  .  $28,675,000  for 
food  .  .  .  $8,130,000  for 
home  furnishings  .  .  .  auto¬ 
motive,  $16,025,000  .  .  . 
general  merchandise  and 
apparel,  $21,844,000  .  .  . 
and  that's  just  the  begin¬ 
ning.  Altogether,  when  these 
product  -  hungry  Pennsylva¬ 
nians  finish  buying,  it's  a 
$187  million-a-year  market. 

Hare's  a  bappy  hunting 
ground  indeed,  for  any 
merchandiser  who's  wise 
enough  to  know  .  .  .  95.1  y, 
of  these  buying  •  minded 
families  get  their  shopping 
news  through  Altoona's  only 
evening  newspaper.  All  eyes 
will  be  on  you  when  you 
advertise  in  color  in  the 
Altoona  Mirror. 

Sell  with  COLOR  in  the 


Sltoona 

SIRirrot. 


Altoona's  Panntylvania's  Only 
Evening  Newspaper 

RICHARD  E.  BEELER,  Adv.  Mgr- 


Higher  costs  have  virtually 
necessitated  the  advertising 
agency’s  re-entry  into  the  field 
of  TV’  production  as  co-pro¬ 
ducer,  Ben  Duffy,  president, 
BBDO,  said  last  week.  In  a 
I  speech  before  the  Radio  & 

I  Television  Sales  Executive  Club, 
New  York,  Mr.  Duffy  pointed 
out  that  in  the  early  days  of 
TV,  program  production  was  a 
function  of  the  agency. 

But  those  were  the  days  of 
TV’s  infancy,  he  said — “of  rela¬ 
tively  few  channels;  of  much 
I  lower  costs ;  of  experimentation ; 

I  of  a  need  for  a  lot  of  people  to 
I  learn  a  great  deal  about  an  un- 
I  tested  medium  in  the  shortest 
I  possible  time.” 

I  Pointing  out  that  times  have 
1  changed,  Mr.  Duffy  urged  that 
agencies  must  now  become  co¬ 
producers  to  protect  the  in¬ 
terests  of  their  clients,  describ¬ 
ing  it  as  a  “perfectly  logical’' 
role — a  middle-of-the-road  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  problem  of  pro¬ 
gram  control. 

I 

Einstein  Appointeti 
Print  Media  Head 

Oliver  L.  Einstein  has  been 
j  appointed  print  media  director 
I  of  Emil  Mogul  Co.,  Inc.,  New 
;  York,  it  was  announced  this 
week  by  Joel  Martin,  director 
of  media  and  research. 

Mr.  Einstein  was  previously 
j  space  buyer  at  Ruthrauff  & 
'  Ryan. 


.  .  .  reports  the  lops  in 
menus  and  recipes  .  .  . 
tells  about  the  fabulous 
food  field  .  .  .  daily  in 
“American  Menu.”  a 
regular  part  of  the 
NEA  Full  Service. 


NEA  Service,  Inc. 
1200  West  Third  Street 
Cleveland  13,  Ohio 


Preiitiff  .Appoiiitetl 
To  New  Lever  Post 

Robert  M.  Prentice  has  been 
appointed  manager  of  advertis¬ 
ing  policy  development  in  the 
recently  formed  Corporate  -Ad¬ 
vertising  Services  division  of 
Lever  Brothers  Company. 

Mr.  Prentice  joined  Lever 
Brothers  in  March,  1956,  as 
product  manager  for  Spry.  In 
his  new  capacity,  he  will  be 
concerned  with  developing  poli¬ 
cies  and  procedures  covering 
aiivertising  agency  selection  and 
relationships,  as  well  as  the 
policies  governing  the  handling 
of  advertising  within  the  com¬ 
pany. 

Judgement  Asked  On 
Unfulfilled  Contract 

Teere  Haute,  Ind. 

-A  complaint  demanding  judg¬ 
ment  in  an  unfulfilled  advertis¬ 
ing  contract  has  been  filed  by 
the  Tribune-Star  Publishing  Co., 
Inc.,  naming  as  defendant  Bob’s 
Guaranteed  Shoes  of  Indiana. 

The  suit  asks  a  $327.48  judg¬ 
ment,  the  amount  of  a  rate 
differential  created  by  the  un¬ 
used  portion  of  an  advertising 
contract  which  the  defendant 
shoe  concern  allegedly  signed 
and  failed  to  fulfill. 

• 

Duwutuwii  Peoria  Plug 

The  Nov.  13  edition  of  the 
Peoria  (Ill.)  Journal  Star  car¬ 
ried  14  pages  of  advertising 
stressing  the  theme,  “Peoria  .  .  . 
the  Metropolitan  Shopping  Cen¬ 
ter  of  a  Great  State  .  .  .  Down¬ 
town  Peoria  Has  Everything. 
.More  than  60  downtown  Peoria 
finns  cooperated. 

• 

T'o  Rep  Texas  Vi  eekly 

The  ll’ood  County  Record, 
Mineola,  Tex.,  has  named  Moran 
and  Fischer,  Inc.,  as  its  na¬ 
tional  advertising  representa¬ 
tives. 

• 

RIair  Joiu»t  Matliewh 

Robert  D.  Blair,  formerly 
with  the  Milford  (Mass.) 
Sews,  has  joined  the  New  York 
office  of  Julius  Mathews  Special 
•Agency,  Inc. 


Bureau  Plans 
New  Series  of 
Workshop 

The  Bureau  of  Advertisini;, 
.ANPA,  program  of  Workshops 
for  Retail  Salesmen  is  beinn 
continued  with  an  expanded  *57 
.schedule  of  sessions,  accordint; 
to  Robert  R.  Van  Slambrouck. 
Bureau  retail  manager. 

First  workshop  in  the  new 
series  was  held  last  month  in 
Pittsfield,  Mass.,  and  seven 
more  are  planned  for  next  year 
The  ’67  schedule  follows;  Har¬ 
risburg,  Pa.,  Penn  Harris  Hotel, 
Jan.  2-6;  Detroit,  Mich.,  Dear¬ 
born  Inn,  Jan  28-31;  Santa 
Barbara,  Calif.,  Santa  Barbara 
Biltmore,  Feb.  17-20;  Portland, 
Ore.,  Multnomah  Hotel,  Feb 
24-27;  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Hotel 
Pfister,  Mar.  24-27;  Dallas,  Tex., 
Hotel  Adolphus,  May  5-8;  and 
.Asheville,  N.  C.,  Grove  Park 
Hotel,  May  12-16. 

To  date,  79  newspapers  from 
'28  states  and  Canada  have  al¬ 
ready  made  reservations  to 
.send  a  man  to  one  of  the  ’57 
Workshops. 

In  the  past  two  years,  the 
Bureau’s  workshops  have 
trained  389  men  from  314  news¬ 
papers  in  45  states,  Canada. 
Alaska  and  Hawaii.  The  new 
schedule,  according  to  Mr.  Van 
Slambronck,  is  in  response  to 
requests  from  239  newspapers 

I^rst  consideration  for  regis¬ 
tration  at  the  new  sessions  will 
be  given  to  newspapers  that 
have  not  yet  participated  in  the 
program. 

The  new  workshops  will  have 
three  main  objectives:  1)  In¬ 
creased  linage;  2)  Cutting  of 
lost  motion  in  selling  and  serv¬ 
ice  calls;  and  8)  Producing  bet 
ter  results  for  the  advertiser 

A  chief  aim  of  the  program 
is  to  have  each  attending  news¬ 
paper  salesman  act  :is  a  “trig- 
german”  who  can  spark  other 
staff  men  when  he  returns  horn* 
to  more  effective  selling  by 
leading  staff  meetings  on  the 
techniques  and  selling  tools 
feat  II  r^  at  the  workshop. 

• 

r.ulor  Rules  Inoreusetl 

Effective  Jan.  1,  the  London 
(Ont.)  Free  Press  will  increase 
its  color  advertising  rates,  ac 
cording  to  Charles  G.  Fenn,  ad 
vertising  manager.  New  rate- 
are:  1  color  and  black,  general 
rate  plus  $75;  2  colors  and 
black,  general  rate  plus  $120; 
and  3  colors  and  black,  genera' 
plus  $175.  Minimum  space  ac 
cepted  is  1,000  lines. 
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Supercharged  Power,  exclusive  with  Studebaker,  is  extra  power  when 
you  need  it.  But  when  you  don’t  need  it,  you  don’t  pay  for  it  in  gasoline  or 
extra  weight.  Like  Luxury-Level  Ride  and  Twin-Traction  Control,  it’s  typical 
of  the  Craftsmanship  that  makes  the  big  difference  in  ’57. 


S  tu  deba  ker  -Packa  rd 

r  ()  R  I’  ()  R  A  1  I  O  N 
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BBDO  Trading  Stamp 
Study  Gives  Pros,  Cons 


A  consumer  survey  on  the  the  trading  stamps  issue,  the  H 
pros  and  cons  of  trading  stamps  agency  said.  The  study  is  one  ^ 
and  premium  credits  has  been  of  a  series  of  reports  on  what  K  ! 
published  and  released  this  consumers  do,  or  do  not  do.  No 
week  by  Batten,  Barton,  Dur-  attempt  is  made  to  editorialize.  ^ 
stine  &  Osborn,  Inc.  Over  half  of  the  housewives  H 

The  32-page  brochure  reveals  save  more  than  one  type  of  M 
that  24%  of  the  housewives  premium  credit  plan,  according  ||H 
who  save  trading  stamps  have  to  the  study.  Younger  women  W 
switched  patronage  from  one  tend  to  be  more  active  in  saving 
store  to  another  to  take  ad-  stamps  and  other  premium 
vantage  of  a  premium  credit  credits.  Eighty-five  per  cent  of 
plan.  Seventy-six  percent  said  the  women  from  25-34  save  ^ 
they  did  not  switch.  .stamps  while  only  62%  of  the  ■ 

The  study  also  indicates  that  women  over  65  save.  H 

''0%  of  the  housewives  inter-  Biggest  reason  for  not  sav-  H 
viewed  said  they  saved  either  ing  stamps  is  that  they  are  not 
stamps  or  premium  credits  and  offered  at  stores  where  the 
i)U'/r  of  the  husbands  save.  housewife  trades.  Forty -two 
Cross  Section  l*anel  percent  of  the  non-savers  gave 

^  .  ,  .  this  reason;  14%  cited  the 

Ihe  booklet  IS  based  on  a  nuisance;  13%  said  too  manv 
study  conducted  among  niem-  accumulated 

bers  of  BBDO  s  Onondap  Con-  ^  worthwhile  prize;  12% 

sumer  Research  Panel  in  Cen-  that  the  cost  of  the  - 

tral  New  York.  The  panel,  com-  the 

prising  a  group  of  housewives,  eonsumer. 

is  a  typical  cross  section  of  the  "  in  « 

community  as  to  age,  income,  Rate  of  Redemption  j, 

education  and  distribution  of  The  percentage  of  stamps  or  use 
population.  credit  redemption  showed  45%  Gen 

BBDO  does  not  take  sides  in  redeemed  credits  within  the  com 


'BIG  PLUS  IN  MERCHANDISING'— Los  Angeles  (Celif.)  Mirrer-Nim 
answered  Kraft  Foods  Co.'s  offer  of  award  for  best  demonstrationi 
of  merchandising  a  campaign  on  Kraft  Mayonnaise.  Life-size  display 
and  flip-over  chart  showing  merchandising  strategy  are  presented 
here  by  Kenneth  Dennett  (left),  Chicago  office  manager  of  O'Mira 
and  Ormsbee,  to  R.  P.  Hogan  (center),  Kraft  Oil  products  ad  man¬ 
ager,  and  Tad  Jeffery,  Kraft's  general  ad  manager.  Mirror-News  calls 
presentation  "The  Big  Plus  in  Merchandising." 


ear.  Alan  H.  Miller,  Hackensack, 

ived  N.  J.,  chairman  of  the  NAIA 
!1%  .Advertising  Committee,  has 
and  urged  memlsers  to  indicate  to 
the  New  York  headquarters  of 
the  Association  how  they  would 
feel  about  contributing  to  such 
a  national  campaign  using 
newspapers,  radio,  TV,  and 
other  suitable  advertising  media, 
vare  ^jj.  Miller’s  committee  is 

charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  presenting  a  plan  or  plans 
of  advertising  and  public  re- 
lations  to  the  State  National 
food  Directors  at  their  mid-year 
ions,  meeting  .April  28-May  1 


Set  the  profit  pace  in  Kansas  with  the 

TOPEKA  NEWSPAPERS 


When  you're  frying  fo  outdistance  the  competition  in  pros¬ 
perous  Kansas,  nothing  helps  like  an  assist  from  the  Topeka 
Newspapers.  They  control  the  customers  in  a  2 1 -county  trad¬ 
ing  area  with  a  circulation  of  73,622  .  .  .  87,934  throughout 
the  State.  These  rich  farming  and  industrial  counties  offer  a 
reward  worth  racing  for  .  .  .  $632,654,000  in  purchasing  power, 
with  $141,000,000  in  retail  sales  alone.  And  remember,  when 
you  head  for  the  heart  of  Kansas,  one  out  of  every  two 
families  in  this  progressive  2 1 -county  market  are  sales  condi¬ 
tioned  through  the  Topeka  Newspapers.  Write  us  today  for 
more  details  on  how  to  take  the  sales  trophy  in  Kansas. 

THE  TOPEKA  NEWSPAPER  PRINTING  CO..  INC. 

AGENT  FOR: 


Mr.  (Alizeii 


2l0|)elui 

Topeka  State  Journal 


Represented  by  The  Copper  Publlctitlons,  Inc. 

New  York  *  Cleveland  *  Chicago  *  Kansas  City,  Me.  *  San  Francisco 


from  paper  feed 
to  folder... 


u 

4  ^ 

high  quality  Rotogravure 


Why  do  leading  gravure  primers  install  Hoe  equipment? 
Because  the  HOE  ROTOGRAVURE  PRESS  offers  the 
latest  developments  for  maintaining  uniformly  fine  quality 
printing  where  huge  —  as  well  as  medium  size  —  editions, 
either  in  montone  or  multicolor,  must  be  produced  at  high 
speeds.  Exclusive  Hoe  features  such  as  automatic  pressure 
control,  motorized  circumferential  adjustment  of  design 
cylinder,  improved  ink  fountain  design,  ink  circulating 
system,  and  doctor  blade  arrangement,  arc  yimc  of  the  very 
definite  reasons  for  the  choice  of  Hoe  gravure  presses  by 
leading  printers. 

.\nd  the  folders  have  been  designed  expressly  for  Hoc 
high  speed  rotogravure  presses.  I  hey  arc  available  in  two 
models  —  former  type  (newspaper)  and  jaw  type  (magazine). 

editor  8c  publisher  for  Novtmbcr  24,  1936 


On  the  feed  end  of  the  press,  the  Hoe  reels,  tensions  and 
pasters  are  so  outstandingly  efficient  that  publishers  and 
printers  buy  them  for  installation  on  existing  presses  of 
other  makes. 

In  fact,  the  complete  package  from  feeder  to  folder, 
emlxKlies  all  the  latest  developments  for  high-speed  produc¬ 
tion  of  uniformly  fine  quality  rotogravure  printing  .  .  . 
assuring  the  most  efficient  and  economical  production.  Write 
for  more  information  to; 

ySCSf ca/m 

910  Cast  139th  Straat,  Naw  YaH(  94.  N.  Y. 

MANCHES:  BOSTON  •  CHICAGO  •  SAN  FtANOSCO 


yEA  President 


A1  Ball  Says  Weeklies 
Prove  Their  Vitality 


Chicago 

Weekly  newspapers  have  im¬ 
proved  in  content  (news  and 
advertisin^c)  >  typographical  ap¬ 
pearance  and 
in  their  in¬ 
fluence  both  at 
home  and  at  the 
national  level, 
says  Alfred  J. 
Ball,  vigorous 
70-year-old  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the 
Woodhaven 
(N.Y.)  Leader- 
Ball  Observer  and 

National  Edi¬ 
torial  Association  president. 

Al  Ball,  whose  enthusiasm, 
personal  likeness  and  style  of 
speaking  reminds  one  of  the 
late  Alfred  E.  Smith,  might 
well  lie  called  the  “Happy  War¬ 
rior”  for  his  weekly  counter¬ 
parts  in  the  newspaper  field. 

Weeklies  Show  Vitality 

Looking  back  over  his  own 
oO-year  career  in  newspaper 
work,  including  more  than  4.5 
years  as  a  weekly  publisher, 
Mr.  Ball  told  E&P  that  week¬ 
lies  have  demonstrated  their 
vitality  by  taking  a  definite 
place  of  leadership  in  the  life 
of  their  communities. 

“Radio  and  television  haven’t 
cut  into  the  weekly  press,”  he 
asserted.  “Weeklies  are  con¬ 
stantly  fighting  to  improve  con¬ 
ditions  in  their  communities 
and  they  are  respected  because 
of  the  close  contacts  they  have 
with  their  fellow  townsmen.” 

Todays  weekly  editor  has  to 
be  a  broad-gauged  individual 
who  understands  the  problems 
of  his  hometown,  the  nation 


and  the  world,  said  Mr.  Ball. 
“Getting  out  a  weekly  today  is 
more  than  a  hamlet,  village  and 
town  proposition.” 

(Hves  Credit  to  NEA 

Speaking  for  NEA,  Mr.  Ball 
gave  credit  to  that  organiza¬ 
tion’s  Better  Newspaper  Con¬ 
tests  as  having  stimulated 
weekly  publishers  to  make  their 
papers  more  attractive  in  ap¬ 
pearance,  more  promotion - 
minded  in  developing  advertising 
volume  and  more  community- 
minded  in  recognizing  the  pub¬ 
lic  relations  job  that  wetklies 
can  accomplish  for  the  better¬ 
ment  of  their  hometowns. 

.Mr.  Ball  also  praised  the 
work  of  Weekly  Newspaper 
Representatives,  an  NEA  sub¬ 
sidiary,  in  making  the  national 
advertiser  appreciate  the  weekly 
press  as  a  necessary  advertis¬ 
ing  medium.  Similarly,  he  said, 
NEA  has  been  in  the  forefront 
in  advocating  weekly  newspaper 
membership  in  the  Audit  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Circulations,  culminated 
now  by  the  adding  of  a  weekly 
newspajier  director  to  the  ABC 
board. 

“NEA  has  now  established 
its  own  complete  Washing¬ 
ton  office  under  the  direction 
of  Richard  D.  Green,”  said  Mr. 
Ball.  “Our  Washington  office 
can  be  of  greater  service  to  the 
non-metropolitan  press  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  legislation.” 

Mr.  Ball  founded  the  Leader 
at  Woodhaven  in  Queens  County 
47  years  ago.  In  1912,  he  bought 
the  Richmond  Hili  Observer 
and  merged  the  two  papers, 
thus  enlarging  the  sphere  of 
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47.350 


Keep  Pace  with 
PADUCAH 

for  More  Sales 


This  home  of  a  new  billion-dollar  atomic 
plant  is  far  bigger  than  in  19.50. 

Keep  your  advertising  up  to  the  new 
pace  and  make  more  sales.  ROP  Color. 

Clie  $abutai)  ^un-IBemocrat 

ROP  Color  PADUCAH/  KY.  Burke,  Kuipers 
(1>2-3  and  block)  &  Mahoney 

Acnutad  wilk  WKTB-AM  and  FM  (NBC) 
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PRISONERS  who  have  made  the  newt  now  learn  how  to  write  It  m 
a  journalism  course  taught  by  a  former  police  reporter,  Prof.  Charles 
C.  Clayton  of  the  Department  of  Journalism  at  Southern  Illinois 
University.  Conducted  at  the  Illinois  State  Penitentiary  at  Menard, 
the  course  allows  throe  quarter  hours  of  college  credit.  About  30 
inmates  attend  the  weekly  class  meeting. 


coverage  of  the  combined  week¬ 
lies. 

.As  a  young  man,  Al  Ball 
started  newspaper  work  in  the 
composing  room  of  the  old 
Brooklyn  Eagle  and  later 
worked  for  the  old  New  York 
Tribune.  He  sold  press  ma¬ 
chinery  for  Barnhart  Bros.  & 
Spindler  before  starting  the 
Woodhaven  Leader.  Today  he 
is  an  “elder  statesman”  in  his 
hometown  community,  serving 
as  a  vicepresident  of  a  bank 
and  holding  several  civic  posts. 
• 

Ft.  Smith  Daily 
iHHues  Analysis 

Fort  Smith,  Ark. 

The  first  annual  Fort  Smith 
Consumer  Analysis  of  buying 
habits  and  brand  preference  was 
released  Nov.  15,  according  to 
Ross  Pendergraft,  national  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  Fort  Smith 
Times  Record  and  Southweet 
American. 

The  survey,  conducted  among 
some  665  Fort  Smith  house¬ 
wives,  covers  their  brand  pref¬ 
erence  for  some  50  food  items. 
A  few  special  sections  of  ques¬ 
tions  dealt  with  home  appliances 
and  information  as  to  the 
source  of  news  about  food  pur¬ 
chases. 

• 

Millionth  Ad 

San  Francisco 

The  Son  Francisco  Examiner 
joined  the  list  of  newspapers 
publishing  a  million  classified 
advertisements  this  year  on 
Nov.  2,  it  is  announced  by  Guy 
Daniel,  classified  manager.  The 
1,000,000th  ad  ran  nine  days 
earlier  than  last  year. 


Students 
Fund  for  Travel 

COLUMBCS,  Ohio 

Ohio  State  University  jour¬ 
nalism  students  who  have  al¬ 
ways  wanted  to  "dig  further 
into  a  story,”  but  could  not  be¬ 
cause  of  the  cost  of  travrl.  will 
now  be  able  to  do  so  under  a 
$500  Reader's  Digest  travt  l  ex¬ 
pense  grant  received  by  the 
School  of  Journalism. 

The  $.500  grant  was  made  by 
the  magazine  to  “enable  stu¬ 
dents  to  get  away  from  secon¬ 
dary  sources  and  do  on-the- 
spot  reporting,  to  encourage  di¬ 
rect  observation,  to  learn  live 
research,  and  to  gain  experience 
through  interviews.” 

Evan  Hill,  associate  profe.s- 
sor  in  charge  of  the  magazin< 
article  writing  course,  points 
out  that  it  means  “a  little  le-s 
time  in  the  library  and  more 
time  in  the  field.”  He  will 
supervise  the  use  of  the  fund. 

Reader’s  Digest  editor- 
pointed  out  that  the  articles  re¬ 
sulting  from  student  travel  are 
not  likely  to  appear  in  the  Di¬ 
gest,  and  that  the  sale  of  any 
articles  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
student  writer. 


.Vppreriation  Fund 

Lincoln,  111- 
The  Lincoln  Daily  Courifi' 
recently  collected  $1,283.89  for 
a  state  policeman  who  was  in¬ 
jured  in  a  gun  battle.  The 
money  was  donated  by  Courier 
readers  to  an  "appreciation 
fund”  drive  conducted  by  the 
paper. 
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Wc  salute  the  men  and  women  of  the 
press  who  have  given  Florida  so  many 
outstanding  newspapers.  Tireless  in  seek¬ 
ing  the  truth ...  unfettered  m  reporting 
it... they  have  served  as  capable  sentinels 
in  warding  off  the  evils  of  socialism.. 
IlM^built  American  newspapers  into  the 
Ipli^^-^fnoticrn.  streamlined  and  efficient 
K  the  world! 


HHSMKicifll 

1 

IfiTIIIM 

This  «dverli»cii>eiit  one  of  a 
that  hat  won  national  recoftniiion  for 
Florida.The  Freedom*  Foundation  named 
it  19SS*a  outatanding  local  adverti*inc 
profram,  and  awarded  it  thi«  enca*e<i 
f'reorge  Waahin||ton  Honor  Medal  fiir 
Iramalteioit  freedom*a  vital  importance 
in  every  field  V*f  American  endeavor. 


American  initiative  and  enterprise  have  brought  world 
leadership  in  electric  power,  too.  Keeping  that  lead  will 
call  for  continued  partnership  and  cooperation  between 
electric  companies,  local  and  Federal  agencies. 

Here  in  Florida,  too,  as  America  surges  even  farther  ahead, 
our  Gampany  is  pushing  forward  on  its  greatest  expansion 
program  in  history. . .  helping  make  our  State,  our  Nation 
strong  and  prosperous ...  a  better,  brighter,  happier  place  in 
which  to  work  and  live! 

FLORIDA  POWiR  A  LIGHT  COMPANY 

HELPING  BUILD  FLORIDA 
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Journalism  in  Soviet 
Subjected  to  Change 


By  Mitchell  K.  Stanley 

Washington 

Recent  news  from  the  Soviet 
Union  indicates  that  Communist 
journalism  is  in  for  a  period 
of  consolidation  and  revision. 
The  first  development  concerns 
the  formation  of  a  Union  of 
Soviet  Journalists  and  the  sec¬ 
ond  transfers  to  the  new  or¬ 
ganization,  Soviet  Press,  the 
monthly  magazine  that  has  been 
publishing  since  October  1955 
without  a  sponsor. 

These  actions  merit  the 
scrutiny  and  attention  of  Free 
World  publishing.  The  union 
not  only  encompasses  newspaper 
editors  and  correspondents  but 
also  commentators,  critics,  short 
story  writers  and  others  who 
work  as  professional  journalists 
and  thus  brings  them  into  a 
unified  organization  for  the 
first  time  in  the  press  history 
of  the  USSR. 

Further,  the  formation  of  this 
union  gives  the  USSR  another 
gambit  or  front  organization 
with  which  to  propagandize  the 
West  and  neutral  nations  and 
a  device  for  the  control  of  the 
press  organizations  and  jour¬ 
nalists  of  the  Communist  World. 
As  for  the  monthly,  its  estab¬ 
lishment  and  newly  -  assigned 
sponsorship  resolves  an  anom¬ 
alous  position  between  the  So¬ 
viet  Union  and  the  Satellites 
and  other  Communist  press 
publications. 

Guiding  Principles 

Pravda,  the  Party  daily,  in 
announcing  the  work  of  an 
organizational  bureau  (Org- 


buro)  on  May  5  reported  that 
drafts  of  the  union’s  statute 
were  being  distributed  to  the 
editorial  offices  of  the  central 
and  republic  newspapers  and 
magazines.  It  stipulates  these 
guiding  principles:  1)  Raise  the 
ideological  level  and  profes¬ 
sional  skill  of  Soviet  journalists 
and  develop  their  creative  ini¬ 
tiative;  2)  Train  a  new  genera¬ 
tion  of  journalists  and  transmit 
to  young  people  the  creative 
experence  of  Soviet  journalists 
of  the  older  generation;  3) 
Work  out  creative  problems  of 
Soviet  journalism  and  enrich 
its  forms,  styles  and  genres; 

4)  Cooperate  actively  in  devel¬ 
oping  the  workers  and  rural 
correspondent  movement  and 
strengthen  ties  between  jour¬ 
nalists  and  the  working  people; 

5)  Assist  house  organs  of  fac¬ 
tories,  plants  and  state  farms 
and  the  editors  of  wall  news¬ 
papers  and  6)  Strengthen  and 
expand  ties  with  foreign  jour¬ 
nalists  in  the  name  of  pre.serv- 
ing  peace  and  strengthening 
friendship  among  peoples. 

Preparatory  work  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Union  was 
begun  on  April  4  by  the  Org- 
buro  comprising  chairman  N.  G. 
Palgunov,  the  head  of  TASS; 
vice-chairmen,  D.  P.  Goryunov 
and  D.  F.  Kraminov  and  12 
other  prominent  Soviet  jour¬ 
nalists,  editors  and  publishers. 
Of  importance  in  this  group  is 
a  B.  S.  Burkov,  chief  editor  of 
the  Soviet  labor  daily,  Trud, 
who  is  the  chief  representative 
of  the  Soviet  press  to  the  Com¬ 
munist-dominated  International 


Organization  of  Journalists —  further  indication  that  the  me- 
10 J.  (E&P,  Feb.  11.)  chanical  and  editorial  aspect' 

Headquarters  in  Club  publishing  will  adapt  western 

techniques  and  practices  onlv 
At  that  time  TASS  stated  that  if  they  will  advance  the  Party’s 
the  union’s  purpose  is  to  unite  domestic  and  foreign  policies 
all  the  creative  forces  of  the  and  objectives. 

Soviet  press— journalists  work-  Two  overall  factors  point  un 
ing  on  newspapers,  magazines,  the  importance  of  this  monthly 
the  radio  and  publishing  houses  pirst,  the  anomalous  position  of 
and  it  is  called  upon  to  play  the  Soviet  Union  since  World 
a  notable  role  in  the  further  War  II  vis  i  vis  the  Satellites 
development  of  newspaper,  pe-  ^nd  other  Communist  press 
riodical  and  book  publishing  in  publications  and  secondly,  the 
the  USSR.  It  also  explained  the  composition  of  a  top-flight  edi- 
extended  role  of  the  Soviet  torial  board  which  combines 
press  by  “it  bears  aloft  the  party  propaganda,  education 
banner  of  organizer  of  the  mas-  and  publishing  expertise,  an 
ses  and  propagandist  of  the  academic  approach  and  other 
building  of  communism  and  it  experience.  Additional  conclu- 
indefatigably  champions  peace  give  evidence  of  the  significance 
and  friendship  among  nations.”  of  SP  and  its  role  are  the 
The  creation  of  this  union,  contents  of  the  publication  for 
with  its  headquarters  located  in  the  past  year,  particularly  the 
the  Moscow  Club  of  Journalists,  type  of  articles,  competence  of 
fills  a  long-standing  gap  in  So-  contributing  writers,  editors-in- 
viet  journalism,  and  resolves  an  chief,  cartoonists  and  photor- 
irregular  situation  between  the  raphers.  The  adulatory  reaction 
USSR  and  the  Satellites.  While  to  its  appearance  from  the 
in  the  latter,  the  writers  and  Communist  World,  especiaUy 
journalists  had  their  profes-  f^m  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
sional  organizations,  guilds  or  jg  gtin  another  factor, 
so-called  unions  with  monthly  Management  of  the  magazine 
publications,  in  the  Soviet  Un-  jg  the  hands  of  the  foremost 
ion  however,  only  the  writers  trusted  Soviet  journalists.  Party 

j  propaganda  chiefs. 

Writers— USW  and  their  thnce-  The  editor-in-chief,  V.  S.  Pod¬ 
weekly  paper,  Literaturmya  kurkov,  is  the  most  experienced. 
Gazeta  (Literary  Gazette).  He  worked  in  the  Party  appara- 
Hence,  only  Soviet  journalists  tus  and  had  held  two  posts  on 
who  also  were  writers  could  the  Party’s  daily,  Pravda.  His 
belong  to  the  USW;  all  others  j^p^ty  ig  a.  I.  Langfang  who 
were  lumped  into  an  amorphous  directs  the  activities  of  the 
group,  the  Trade  Union  of  Cul-  editorial  staff  from  the  adminis- 
tural  Workers.  Without  an  or-  trative  and  controlling  aspects, 
gamzation  or  publication,  the  Langfang  formerly  edited  mili- 
centrahzed  and  rigid  press  sys-  tary  and  Party  publications  and 
tern  in  the  Soviet  Union  was  .ecent  years  directed 

prevented  from  effectively  using  broadcasting.  Secretari 

the  Satellite  (and  other  Com-  ^be  board  is  M.  I.  Kazartsev. 
munist)  journalists.  With  the  experienced  newspaperman 
impending  establishment  of  the  ^bo  has  been  a  special  corre- 
union  and  the  already  well -or-  gpondent  for  the  government’s 
ganized  and  published  Soviet  daily,  Izvcstia. 


Press  as  its  monthly,  the  re¬ 
gime  has  a  mechanism  for 


Other  prominent  members 
are:  J.  L.  Chudakov,  dean  of 


propaganda  (persuasion)  and  ^be  Journalism  School  at  the 
criticisrn  (coercion),  and  con-  University  of  Moscow,  and 
sequently  a  more  active  part  in  Kraminov,  a  member  of  Prav- 


CLIP  AND  MAIL  TO 

KEISTER  ADVERTISING  SERVICE 

Strasburg,  Virginia 
Please  send  full  informa¬ 
tion  and  sample  proofs  of 
tbe  Keister  “Support  the 
Church”  ads. 


You  will  never  know 
how  productive  a  church 
page  can  be  until  you 
use  the  Keister  “Support 
the  Church”  ads.  Keister 
ads  are  the  product  of 
years  of  research — by 
both  newspaper  and 
church  people. 


the  lOJ. 


Trade  Paper 


da’s  editorial  staff,  who  is  in 
charge  of  foreign  relations. 


The  assignment  of  Soviet  Ost-Europa,  the  authoritative 
Press  (Sovetskaya  Pechat — SP)  Munich  monthly  devoted  to 
by  the  Party  to  the  Union  will  East  European  affairs  described 
aid  the  regime  in  revising  cur-  Kraminov  in  its  June  1955  is- 
rent  journalist  practices  and  sue  as  “a  frequent  commentator 
will  give  it  a  specialized  chan-  on  US  policy  in  Europe  .  .  . 
nel  for  dissemination  of  the  preferring  to  cover  internal 
line  to  the  entire  Communist  American  events  at  which  time 
World  press.  This  is  evident  in  he  is  particularly  concerned 
a  review  of  the  monthly  since  with  news  about  (Senator] 
it  first  began  publishing.  Its  McCarthy.” 


professional  staffing,  contents 
and  format  clearly  indicates 
that  its  role  is  that  of  “leader 


Wealth  of  Facts 
The  first  issue  of  SP  brought 


Now  Running  In  Over  950  Newspapers  munist  World.  There  is 


and  instructor”  for  the  press  quick  reaction  and  obeisance 
and  publications  of  the  Com-  from  the  Communist  orld. 


(Continued  on  page  34) 
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When  Publishers  Meet... 


^YBE"  VCOVgfSorY  and  IHERg^  NO  ' 

samniN&joe.  A  <2ubsiion  aboch" 

NO  <3U^ON  H.  TH0K  INTgEesr  IN 
about  WHO  R3CsT  APV6RTI5IN<5/ 
•me  JOURNAL...  J  AK)t>r34%Of  > 
,  y  TWe  JOURNAliS  > 
Mil  m1\  rf4-38,000  5MgSCRieERS 
,  #  /  (HAVE  Trie  SAY  WHEN 

'  ^  fAA>\^\X CCWeS-\ibB\J'm6  A 

\  Jl  ET'  ADVERTieiNO.y 


DCOR$  WE  COU.PNY  HAVIE  I7y^lA^VrEP 
A  AGO/  I  TIELL  VOU  THE  r- 
WAUU  STREET  JOURNAL  MY  J 
^  FA^ORITH  FAIRER,  NOT  j-rlfl 
05UNT1NS  MY  Ol^./  I  . 


6LAP“It>^E' YOqJO^/  S  ^  -^‘^  llllll 

iVE  VY/WTlNGTDmK’V* - 

TO  YOU  ABOUT ‘THAT  Bk?  J/WEUUrWEVE  1 
APEX^CHBDUUB  you  \  &OV  A 
lANPER  WEV0  BEEN  1^000  PAPER. 

I^TWOYEA^y  \HAOOOO  J 
^ - - - MARKET..^ 


_ c 

^ORE  VCUHAVe/  BUrWEUET^ 
lAABDKIANT  PEDPue  KNOW 

^  R/r so, 

^  HA\ifewE/ 

M15CA/I  11/  fyL^UUt^-LA  CA.A< 

NPRGIWDnoN  CAMRMSN  IN 

^THE  W/^L  ETREET  JOURKAt? 

y  ^  THE  JOURNAL 

\  WHO  REAUy  HAVE  THE 
ANP  TH0R  a.lEMr5.y^ 


Bur  TDMt  JUOT  TAKE  OUR  WORP 
TOR  ir  JUSTCOUNTlU^  MEDIA  WHO  ARE 
U5IN($  THE  WALL  STREET  JOURNAL. 
_  CLIMB  FRIEND- 

^  rruu  VOU  THERE/  / 
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Faulkner  Fund 
Helps  Students 

Athens,  Ohio 

An  annual  $250  scholarship 
has  been  established  in  the 
School  of  Journalism  at  Ohio 
University  by  the  trustees  of 
the  James  W.  Faulkner  Me¬ 
morial  Fund. 

Mr.  Faulkner,  a  pioneer 
among  Ohio  political  writers 
and  state  house  correspondents, 
was  a  member  of  the  Cincinnati 
Enquirer  staff  from  1887  until 
the  time  of  his  death  in  192.1. 

The  memorial  fund  was  ob¬ 
tained  from  more  than  2,000 
persons.  They  were  mainly 
newspaper  workers,  but  in 
eluded  people  from  all  walks  of 
life. 

The  fund  was  turned  over 
to  the  First  Citizen  Trust  Co., 
and  the  income  was  to  be  used 


Soviet 

(Continued  from  page  .12) 


fit 

eowes-t 


Journalists:  “.  .  .  the  first  issue 
did  not  disappoint  us  .  .  .  We 
find  a  wealth  of  facts  and  ideas, 
which  not  only  inform  us  about 
Soviet  joumalism,  about  for¬ 
eign  journalists  and  questions 
of  the  press,  but  also  their  con¬ 
tents,  their  conception  and  their 
form  may  serve  us  as  a  source 
book  on  the  experience  of  Soviet 
journalists  and  the  Soviet  press 
and  cause  us  to  give  deep 
thought  also  to  our  own  work 
.  .  .  The  magazine  will  also  be 

for  us  an  effective  helper  and  tribution  the  Communist  press  failure,  the  lOJ  has  apparently 

counselor.”  can  make  to  it;  2)  A  definite  initiated  this  more  inconspicu- 

The  monthly  has  appeared  in  anti-American  bias  with  a  ous  tactic. 

Moscow  kiosks  and  in  the  grudging  admission  that  the  According  to  a  dispatch  by 

Satellites  since  October  1955.  U.S.  press  particularly  has  Tanjug,  the  Yugoslav  News 

Its  Russian  price  is  3  rubles  some  attractive  features  which  Agency,  the  plenum  of  the  FYJ  complete  their  studies,  prefer 

50  kopecks  (officially  about  90  should  be  exploited;  and  3)  suggested  that  UNESCO  re-  ence  being  given  to  journalism 

cents)  and  it  is  printed  in  50,-  Western  technology  is  to  be  in-  solve  “the  present  division  of  students. 

000  copies.  Its  format  is  com-  corporated  providing  it  ad-  journalists’  organizations  in  the  Until  about  1940,  the  fanii 


PROMOTIONAL  EFFORT  by  the  Boston  Globe  to  capture  tome  of 
the  old  Boston  Post  circulation  includes  a  billboard  poster  schedule 
in  90  locations.  John  I.  Taylor,  left,  general  manager  of  the  Globe, 
and  John  Donnelly,  outdoor  advertising  specialist,  look  over  tome 
of  the  specially-designed  posters. 


new  plonts^  modernizotions  ^  exfentlont 


engineers- ARCHITECTS 

•oston  IP,  Mast.  New  York  17,  N,  Y.  Sportanberg,  S.  Ci 

314  Stuart  Street  41  Cent  42nd  Street  AAontBomery  Bldg. 

Broehun  avoitabi*  on  r»qu9$t 


Contact  the  advertising  managers  of 
the  papers  you  employ.  Let  them  show 
you  how  easy  it  is  to  focus  your 
advertising  at  the  point>of 'Sole 
through  dealer  lists  or  hookers. 


Mr.  G.  Marr,  Sales  Department,  Kaufman 
Rubber  Company  Limited,  has  this  to  say 
about  hooker  advertising. 

“We  decided  to  use  Daily  Newspapers  as  our 
chief  advertising  medium,  so  that  we  could 
tie  in  the  dealers  carrying  Foamtreads  by 
means  of  hookers.* 

We  have  found  that  unless  our  retailers  are 
tied  in  with  our  advertisements,  the  public 
are  at  a  loss  to  know  WHERE  to  buy,  and 
results  are  not  too  good.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  the  retailers  tie  in  locally  to  our  adver¬ 
tising  by  hookers,  the  results  are  evident  in 
repeat  sales.” 

The  files  of  CDNPA  are  filled  with  ca.se 
histories  that  prove  local  hookers  to  national 
advertising  make  .w/es/These  are  kept  in  our 
office  for  your  perusal  at  any  time. 


CANADIAN  DAILY  NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHERS  ASSOCIATION 


55  Univartity  Avenue,  Toronto  1,  Ontario. 


I.  H.  Macdonald,  General  Manager 
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A  hooker  gives  o  retailer's  name 

and  address  and  is  voluntarily  appended 

by  him  to  o  monufocturer's  advertisement. 


DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 
BRING  NATIONAL  ADVERTISING 
TO  THE  LOCAL  LEVEL- 
THE  ACTION  LEVEL! 


RESULTS  ARE  EVIDENT 
IN  REPEAT  SALES* 
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Gingold  of  Wall  Street 


Has  Golden  Memories 


By  Philip  N.  Schuyler 


Oliver  J.  Gingold,  veteran 
Wall  Street  Journal  writer 
and  editor,  looked  forward  and 
backward  this  week. 


Both  vistas  appeared  pleas¬ 
ant  to  the  man,  now  71,  who 
has  been  with  the  same  paper 
since  Nov.  8,  1900,  and  who 
since  1933  has  edited  the  daily 
column  “Abreast  of  the  Mar¬ 
ket.” 


“Look  forward  to  present 
prosperity  continuing  in  this 
country  for  a  number  of  years, 
say  until  1960,”  he  said  with 
confidence.  “We  are  now  in  a 
delayed  phase  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  our  country.  Two  wars 
have  held  us  up.  But  our  in¬ 
creasing  population,  our  ad¬ 
vancing  know-how  will  make 
the  going  prosperous  until  we 
over-develop,  as  we  always  do. 


’29  Can’t  Happen  Again 


Everything  lii^ 
MitimoreTevolves 
^/CarounikX 


THE 
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“Even  then  the  flop  will  be 
nothing  like  the  violent  depres¬ 
sion  that  started  with  the  Wall 
Street  crash  of  October  1929. 
It  can’t  be.  In  the  first  place, 
the  present  credit  controls  will 
prevent  it.  What  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  is  doing  today 
is  very  healthy,  even  though 
many  don’t  like  it.  In  the 
second  place,  there  is  very  lit¬ 
tle  gambling  in  the  market  to¬ 
day,  as  compared  to  1929.  In 
1929  approximately  80%  of  all 
stocks  were  in  Wall  Street. 
Today  approximately  90%  of 
the  stocks  are  in  investors’ 
hands,  and  only  from  .^)  to  10% 
are  in  speculation.  We  could 
and  probably  will  have  a  flop  in 
values,  but  it  will  be  nothing 
at  all  like  1929.” 


On  Oct.  29,  1929,  Mr.  Gingold 


Oliver  J.  Gingold 

was  honeymooning  in  Budapest, 
Hungary,  with  his  second  wife. 
As  he  looks  over  his  shoulder 
at  what  has  gone  on  in  the 
“Street”  since  he  has  been  as¬ 
sociated  with  it,  three  high 
spots  come  immediately  to  his 
mind,  and  none  concern  the 
crash. 

“First,”  he  said,  “there  was 
the  shooting  of  William  Mc¬ 
Kinley  in  1901.  The  President 
was  dying  in  Buffalo.  It  was  a 
Sunday.  The  editor  made  me 
come  to  work.  That’s  why  it 
stands  out  so  vividly  in  my 
memory.  Then  there  was  the 
Northern  Pacific  panic  of  1901, 
and  finally  the  so-called  ‘Rich 
Man’s  Panic’  in  1907,  when  call 
money  went  to  120%. 

Day  of  the  Explosion 

“Of  course,  I  remember  very 
plainly  the  Wall  Street  explo¬ 
sion  of  1920.  I  was  standing  in 
the  editor’s  office  at  the  time. 
He  handed  me  his  police  card, 
and  said,  ‘Oliver,  go  out  and 
cover  it.’  ” 

Mr.  Gingold  has  thoroughly 
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By  EDMUND  C.  ARNOLD 
EDITOR,  LINOTYPE  NEWS 


Order  your  copy  from 
MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  CO. 
29  Ryerson  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

$7.50 


enjoyed  reporting  Wall  Street 
and  editing  its  financial  news. 
He  was  15  when  he  first  came 
to  this  country  from  London. 
His  father  was  a  member  of  the 
Exchange  there,  and  a  friend 
of  Thomas  Woodlock,  then  with 
Charles  Dow,  part  owner,  and 
one  of  the  editors  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal. 

Mr.  Woodlock  invited  the  boy 
to  visit  New  York.  Oliver  liked 
the  United  States,  and  told  his 
father  he  wanted  to  stay.  He 
became  a  citizen  in  1916.  He 
started  working  for  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  at  $4  a  week. 
He  did  stenography  for  Mr. 
Woodlock,  doubled  as  office  boy, 
and  read  proofs. 

The  paper’s  circulation  at 
that  time  was  under  5,000.  Now 
the  aggregate  circulation  of  all 
the  editions  exceeds  450,000. 

Just  as  an  idea  of  how  one 
other  company  has  grown  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  56  years,  sjTnbolic 
of  the  burgeoning  country,  Mr. 
Gingold  recalled  that  in  1900 
the  occupant  of  the  top  floor  at 
44  Broad  Street,  where  the 
paper  i  s  published,  w  as  the 
General  Electric  Company.  The 
headquarters  staff  consisted  of 
four  persons. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal’s 
entire  staff  numbered  30  when 
Mr.  Gingold  first  joined  it.  To¬ 
day  there  are  275  in  the  news 
department  alone,  and  alto¬ 
gether  well  over  1500. 

All  members  of  the  news 
staff  contribute  regularly  to  Mr. 
Gingold’s  “Abreast  of  the  Mar¬ 
ket”.  He  has  two  men  working 
directly  under  him.  Every  Mon¬ 
day,  he  himself  writes  the 
weekly  “Appraisal  of  the  Mar¬ 
ket”. 

A  sort  of  “Schoolmaster  of 
Financial  Journalism”  is  Mr. 
Gingold.  About  100  different 
writers  and  editors  have  broken 
into  w’hat  he  still  calls  the 
“game”  under  his  direction. 
Many  have  gone  on  to  “enor¬ 
mous  salaries”  as  public  rela¬ 
tions  directors.  Mr.  Gingold  is 
content  to  remain  a  newspaper 


Park  Avenue  Resident 


fact,  Mr.  Gingold  remembered, 
the  reports  were  often  read 
very  fast  just  in  order  to  make 
it  difficult  for  reporters  to  get 
the  figures,  even  though  skilled, 
as  they  had  to  be  then,  in  short¬ 
hand. 

“The  present  system  of  oper¬ 
ating  business  in  a  fish  bowl  is 
much  better  for  the  people  and 
the  country,”  Mr.  Gingold  com¬ 
mented. 

Mr.  Gingold’s  biggest  beat 
came  in  1921  when  he  was  14 
minutes  ahead  of  everyone  el.'ie 
with  the  news  that  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Company  had  increased  its  div¬ 
idend  to  9%.  He  had  estab¬ 
lished  a  friendship  with  Harry 
Thayer,  then  AT&T  president, 
and  Walter  Gifford,  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  and  they  gave  him  the 
word  first. 

‘“rhat  was  the  biggest  piece 
of  news  that  company  ever  put 
out”,  Mr.  Gingold  said. 

He  Doesn’t  Speculate 

Besides  writing  his  daily 
column,  Mr.  Gingold  is  author 
of  a  book  called  “Making  and 
Keeping  Stock  Market  Profits.” 
While  it  has  sold  extensively, 
sales  have  not  profited  the 
author,  he  said. 

“While  I  have  made  some  in¬ 
vestments,  I  have  never  tried 
to  make  money  on  the  stock 
market,”  Mr.  Gingold  said. 
“You  can  write  better  on  stocks 
and  the  markets  if  you  don’t 
speculate. 

“My  investments  have  been 
in  good  times.  I  have  enjoyed 
my  life  thoroughly.” 

In  1949  he  suffered  an  attack 
of  polio,  which  has  left  him 
crippled.  Yet  his  sunny  dispo¬ 
sition  is  unimpaired. 


GimbeVs  First  Ad 


In  the  early  days  Mr.  Gin¬ 
gold  lived  in  a  boarding  house 
at  1  Irving  Place.  Neighbors 
included  Irvin  S.  Cobb,  Will  Ir¬ 
win,  and  Richard  Harding 
Davis. 

Today  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gingold 
line  in  an  apartment  on  Park 
.Avenue.  They  have  no  children. 

There  has  been  a  great 
change  in  financial  news  re¬ 
porting  during  Mr.  Gingold’s 
career.  The  time  of  real  compe¬ 
tition  was  from  1900  to  1915 
when  reporters  had  to  attend 
stockholder  meetings  to  get  re¬ 
ports  and  dividend  news.  In 


Ran  in  Newspaper 

Philadelphia 

Parchment  replicas  of  the 
first  ad  for  Gimbel’s  original 
store  in  Vincennes,  Indiana, 
dated  April  18,  1850,  were 

presented  to  the  Poor  Richard 
Club  and  the  Philadelphia 
Chamber  of  Commerce  when  the 
store  celebrated  Founder’s  Day 
recently. 

The  occasion,  marking  Gim¬ 
bel’s  114th  anniversary,  sym¬ 
bolized  the  traditionally  pro¬ 
gressive  advertising  policy  in¬ 
stituted  in  1850  by  Adam  Gim- 
bel. 

The  ad,  which  ran  in  the 
Vincennes  Snn-Commrreial,  in¬ 
vited  “competition  with  storp> 
in  Louisville  and  Cincinnati 
and  appealed  to  “country  luer- 
chants”  with  its  complete  line* 
of  Ladies’  Dress  Goods,  BooL*. 
Shoes  and  Hats  —  for  “cash 
only." 
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Candidate's  Criticism 


Of  Poll  Is  Privileged 

By  Albert  Woodruff  (»ray 


Dismissal  of  a  libel  action 
at^ainst  the  Jacksonville  (Fla.) 
Times-Union  wa.s  affirmed  by 
the  Florida  Supreme  Court  (89 
So.  2d  334)  in  a  case  that  in¬ 
volved  criticism  of  a  Political 
Poll. 

Brailey  Odham,  one  of  the 
candidates  for  Governor,  was 
shown  by  the  poll  to  be  running 
•second  and  “slipping  badly.” 
The  Times  -  Union  reported  a 
comment  made  by  the  candidate 
at  a  public  rally,  to  the  effect 
that  “Joe  Abram  is  a  phoney 
and  his  poll  is  a  phoney.” 

The  appellate  court  remarked, 
“The  publishing  company  has 
argued  with  some  logic  that  all 
political  polls  and  election  pre¬ 
dictions  are,  in  a  sense,  ‘phoney’ 
and  pure  guesswork  since  the 
voter  himself  does  not  always 
know  in  advance  how  he  will 
vote  once  he  has  the  security 
and  privacy  of  the  voting  booth, 
and  that  there  is  inherent  in 
all  polls,  of  whatever  type,  the 
possibility  of  inaccuracy  be¬ 
cause  the  sampling  may  chance 
to  be  nonrepresentative.” 

The  law  of  qualified  privilege 
was  set  up  here  as  a  defense 
by  the  Times-Union.  The  court 
sustained  the  publication’s  con¬ 
tention,  and  said, 

“It  should  first  be  noted  that 
in  cases  of  qualified  privilege, 
the  presumption  which  attends 
cases  not  so  privileged,  of  mal¬ 
ice  from  the  publication  of 
libelous  language,  does  not  pre¬ 
vail.  The  burden  of  proof  is 
changed  and  in  order  for  the 
subject  of  the  libel  to  recover 
he  is  called  upon  affirmatively 


SSS  NM  A««w  D«pi  P,  New  Vwh  17.  N.  Y. 


and  expressly  to  show  malice 
in  the  publication. 

“If  the  uncontroverted  facts 
are  equally  sustained  with 
either  the  existence  or  nonex¬ 
istence  of  malice  there  can  be 
no  recovery  for  there  is  nothing 
to  rebut  the  presumption  which 
has  arisen.  Evidence  of  malice 
may  be  either  intrinsic,  that  is 
inferable  from  the  very  nature 
of  the  defamatory  matter  itself, 
or  extrinsic.  But  while  malice 
may  be  inferred  from  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  communication  it¬ 
self,  it  cannot  be  inferred  from 
the  mere  fact  that  the  state¬ 
ments  are  untrue.” 

The  court  found  that  the  un¬ 
controverted  facts  disclosed  by 
the  complaint  negatived  any 
possibility  of  malice  on  the  part 
of  the  publishing  company. 

“That  company,”  the  court 
said,  “published  a  news  story 
concerning  a  political  rally  held 
by  the  defendant  Odham  in 
furtherance  of  his  candidacy, 
which  quoted  Odham  as  saying 
that,  ‘The  gamblers  are  making 
big  talk  and  the  phoney  poll¬ 
sters  are  bluffing  but  we,  the 
people,  have  the  final  say  in 
this  tremendously  important  de¬ 
cision  of  nominating  your  gov¬ 
ernor,’  and  which  stated  that, 
‘Odham  cited  Joe  Abram  of 
Jacksonville  as  one  of  the 
phoney  pollisters.’  ” 

“The  publisher  of  the  Po¬ 
litical  Survey  and  Poll,”  con¬ 
tinued  the  court,  “injected 
himself  into  the  19.54  guberna¬ 
torial  campaign  and  made 
derogatory  remarks  respecting 
the  defendant  Odham’s  candi- 


i  TELEVISION  LISTINGS 
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I  rN.B.  Incidentally,  rh«  tpaca  it  tup- 
I  ported  by  pluiJrutinett  told  by  utl} 
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dacy.  The  defendant  Udhaiu  had 
an  interest  in  defending  and 
the  right  to  defend  his  candi¬ 
dacy  and  his  remarks  in  re¬ 
buttal  to  those  of  the  publisher 
of  the  survey  and  poll  were  di¬ 
rected  to  the  persons  having  a 
corresponding  interest,  right  or 
duty  and  were  made  upon  and 
to  properly  serve  such  right, 
interest  or  duty  within  the  rule 
us  to  qualifiedly  privileged 
communications. 

“The  publishing  c  u  in  p  u  n  y 
gave  a  fair  and  accurate  ac¬ 
count  of  the  remarks  made  by 
the  defendant  Odham  at  a  po¬ 
litical  rally  in  accordance  with 
its  qualified  privilege  to  pub¬ 
lish  matters  of  public  interest.” 

Then  of  the  law  governing  the 
qualified  privilege  of  instances 
of  this  character  the  court  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  recent  affirmance 
by  the  Federal  Court  of  Appeals 
of  the  dismissal  of  the  action 
against  the  Baltimore  (Md.) 
Sun  for  its  publication  of  the 
report  of  a  speech  by  President 
Eisenhower  and  the  Associated 
Press  article  on  the  discharge 
of  Lawrence  Westbi-ook  as  an 
official  of  the  Democratic  Na¬ 
tional  Committee.  (228  Fed.,  2d 
797.) 

There  it  had  been  said,  “The 
right  and  duty  of  newspapers 
tu  publish  for  the  benefit  of 
the  public  matters  of  this  char¬ 
acter  is  well  recognized  and  in 
the  age  in  which  we  are  living, 
popular  government  could 
hardly  function  if  this  were  not 
true. 

“Of  course  newspapers  should 
be  held  strictly  accountable 
where  they  maliciously  or  care¬ 
lessly  publish  false  statements 
for  the  purpose  of  injuring 
candidates  or  their  supporters. 
But  where  a  high  official  in  the 
national  organization  of  a  po¬ 
litical  party  is  dismissed  from 
his  position  in  the  party  because 
he  has  been  accused  of  dealing 
with  the  government  and  where 
a  candidate  for  the  presidency 
of  the  country  comments  on  the 
matter  in  a  public  address,  it 
is  unthinkable  that  newspapers 
should  not  be  allowed  to  give 
publicity  to  the  matter  without 
fear  of  being  held  to  liability 
therefor  in  a  libel  suit. 

“Of  course  the  privilege  of 
fair  comment  as  to  matters  of 
public  concern  cannot  be  used 
to  justify  a  malicious  publica¬ 
tion,  but  we  do  not  think  that 
there  is  any  substantial  ques¬ 
tion  of  malice  for  trial  in  this 
case.  The  nature  of  the  article 
itself  goes  far  towards  negativ¬ 
ing  the  malice  alleged,  being 
an  objective,  factual  report  of 
a  campaign  incident  which  lent 
itself  readily  to  a  much  more 
lurid  presentation.” 

EDITOR  &.  PUB 


Flans  Provide 

3‘Way  Growth 

Pendleton,  o,* 

A  plant  designed  to  stsnd 
for  one  hundred  years  and  with 
potentials  for  growth  in  three 
directions  has  been  placed  in 
operation  here  by  the  PeruUetn 
East  Oregonian. 

The  new  building  provides 
12,600  feet  on  the  main  flow 
and  a  700-foot  balcony.  Design 
is  for  effective  production  bm 
attention  also  has  been  ptid 
to  interior  colors — green,  rose 
and  sandalwood,  with  birch 
woodwork — and  lighting.  Fluo¬ 
rescent  lights  provide  100-foot 
candle  power  in  the  composing 
room  and  50-foot  candle  power 
elsewhere. 

Facilities  include  a  lobby  cof¬ 
fee  bar  and  a  balcony  lunch 
room  for  employes.  Expansion 
can  be  north,  east  or  upward, 
explains  Wesley  Korman,  archi 
tect. 

Mrs.  E.  B.  Aldrich  is  presi¬ 
dent  with  J.  W.  Forrester  Jr., 
vice  president  and  editor. 


Dr.  Sheppard  Lones 
Appeal  for  Review 

WASHlN(iTO.N 

Dr.  Samuel  H.  Sheppard,  con¬ 
victed  wife  slayer  who  com¬ 
plained  he  was  “tried  in  the 
newspapers”  has  failed  to  win 
Supreme  Court  review  of  his 
10  years-to-life  sentence,  im¬ 
posed  at  Cleveland. 

The  jailed  osteopath  con 
tended  press,  radio  and  tele 
vision  were  successful  in  influ¬ 
encing  the  judge  and  jury  to 
convict  him,  employing  practices 
which,  he  said  in  his  appeal 
brief,  have  been  condemned 
here  and  abroad  by  judges  and 
many  others  including  some 
newspaper  editors.  The  con¬ 
victed  doctor  told  the  high  court 
his  experience  calls  for  judicial 
determination  of  the  issue. 
“Free  Trial  And  Free  Pre.-iS.” 


If  ater  Scene  Prize 

First  prize  for  a  water  seem 
photograph  at  the  fourth  an 
nual  University  of  Washington 
photo -journalism  course  was 
won  by  Steve  Severson  of  Ken¬ 
newick  (Wash.).  Second  and 
third  place  winners  were:  Josef 
Scaylea,  Seattle  Times;  and 
Detective  Sergt.  Austin 
Seth,  Seattle.  Opened  to  all  pro¬ 
fessional  and  amateur  photog¬ 
raphers  in  the  Pacific  North 
west,  the  course  is  held  each 
year  to  discuss  new  camera 
techniques. 
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Latest  Circulation  Figures  Show 
The  Daily  Free  Press  Growing  Faster 
Than  Any  Other  Detroit  Newspaper 


No  doubt  about  it ! 


Thanks  to  newspaper  readers  in  America's  Motor  Kmp(rc--the  Free  Press 
<»ncc  more  is  proved  to  be  IX-troit’s  fastest  •j'nminj'  paper-far  and  away! 


DAILY 

CIRCULATION 

OAINS 

1955- 1956* 


During  the  year  ending  October  I,  new  readers  chose  the  Free  Press  7-to-l 
over  Detroit’s  second  paper-while  the  tliird  paper  actually  lt»sr  subscribers. 


The  graph  to  the  left  shows  what's  happened. 


The  reason  is  this:  ONLY  the  Free  Press  best  satisfies  the  needs  and  desires 
of  today’s  newspaper  reader.  More  and  more  readers  realize  that  the  Free 
Press  is  most  in  tunc  with  today's  living. 


More  and  more  advertisers  do.  too ! 


for  MODERN  MERCHANDISING  in  AMERICA'S  MOTOR  EMPIRE 
the  advertiser's  BASIC  BUY  is 

Pjehrjorit  0m 

—you  see  fhe  friendly  Free  Press  everywhere! 


*Based  on  annual  puhUsherM’  statements 
of  weekday  circulations  for  12  months  end¬ 
ing  October  I,  1956  and  October  /,  1955 
as  required  by  the  U.  S.  Government.  Total 
average  weekday  circulations  as  reported 
by  each  paper  October  /,  1956: 

free  Press:  452JJ0;  News:  456J70; 
Times:  400,51S. 
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America’s 
most  exciting 
market  -  -  - 


Cinderella  city  of  the  Gulfi 


Oil,  cotton,  shipping,  petrochemicals  and  ever  expanding 
industrialization  make  Corpus  Christi  the 

2nd  fastest  growing  market  in  Texas 
7th  fastest  growing  market  in  the  U.S.* 

In  terms  of  tonnage.  Corpus  Christi  is  the  second  port 
in  Texas,  9th  in  the  nation. 

To  keep  up  with  this  dynamic  market.  The  Caller-Times 
is  installing  eight  Headliner  press  units  and  two  color 
Half-Decks  with  Goss  Tension  Plate  Lockup  for  increased 
page  capacity  and  finest  ROP  full  color  printing.  The 
Caller-Times  also  has  ordered  a  new  Goss  Tension 
Miller  for  milling  precision  stereotype  plates. 

•TIDE.  Morch  '56 


THE  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 

5601  West  31  St  Street  •  Chicago  50,  Illinois 
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I  By  Hoy  H.  (^opperiid 

1 

I  Sez  Who? 


One  of  the  most  pervasive  problems  of  newswriting 
has  to  do  with  the  question  Harold  Ross,  the  late  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  New  Yorker,  is  said  to  have  asked  sometimes 
about  cartoons  submitted  for  publication.  It  was:  “Who’s 
talking?” 

Newsmen  have  a  word  for  it:  attribution.  Nearly  all 
news  stories  have  this  in  common,  when  you  stop  to 
think  about  it — the  writer  is  setting  down  facts  he 
got  from  somebody  else. 

Troubles  with  attribution  probably  have  their  root 
in  police  and  court  stories,  where  there  is  danger  of 
libel.  The  young  reporter  quickly  learns  that  damaging 
statements  must  be  ascrib^  to  the  authorities,  or  to 
privileged  documents.  The  danger,  both  moral  and  legal, 
of  aspersing  someone  on  the  paper’s  own  say-so  is 
impressed  on  him  so  unforgettably  that  he  comes  to 
think  of  attribution  as  a  virtue,  rather  than  as  a 
necessary  evil. 


Like  other  principles  slavishly  followed,  that  of  the 
need  for  attribution  carries  writers  overboard,  even  in 
police  stories.  Here  is  an  example: 

Highway  patrolmen  said  the  car  skidded  SO  feet  before 
striking  the  track,  which,  they  said,  was  parked  on  the 
shoulder. 

Can  anyone  reasonably  hold  that  the  first  said  will 
not  ea.sily  carry  the  weight  of  all  that  follows? 

It  sounds  silly  to  attribute  innocuous  bits  of  general 
information,  but  one  widely  followed  school  of  thought 
seems  to  insist  on  attributing  everything  in  police  sto¬ 
ries.  Thus: 

The  lake  is  about  20  miles  from  Podunk  and  about 
12  miles  in  circumference,  the  officers  reported. 

What  is  the  net  effect  of  this?  Why,  it  suggests  to 
the  reader  that  the  paper  has  no  confidence  in  any 
part  of  the  story.  Such  super-caution  might  well  result 
in: 

The  sun  rose  on  schedule,  according  to  the  investi¬ 
gator. 


Stories  about  crimes  in  which  no  arrest  has  been 
made  hardly  need  more  than  one  citation  of  the  source, 
for  an  unnamed  burglar  or  whatever  cannot  be  libeled. 

Similarly,  the  fact  of  an  arrest  is  a  matter  of  public 
record,  and  ought  to  need  no  qualification.  Consider: 

Officers  George  Hamilton  and  Walter  Schroeder  said 
the  dancer  was  arrested  on  a  charge  of  indecent  er- 
posu  re. 

Another  factor  enters  here:  kowtowing  by  reporters, 
and  even  newspapers,  to  the  police.  Where  this  is 
practiced,  the  names  of  arresting  officers  are  invari¬ 
ably  worked  into  the  story,  and  sometimes  the  facts 
of  a  brief  account  are  all  but  obscured  by  unnecessary 
references  to  the  source  of  those  facts. 

The  theory  is  that  the  publicity  makes  the  officers 
feel  good,  and  more  disposed  to  cooperate  with  the 
press.  But  self-respect  is  being  lost  on  both  sides.  An 
officer  can  be  expected  to  do  hi.s  duty,  which  include.s 
giving  the  press  information  that  belongs  to  the  pub¬ 
lic,  without  being  bribed  by  unwarranted  publicity. 

Newspapers  that  feed  the  police  with  delusions  of 
grandeur  in  this  way  are  not  only  cheapening  them¬ 
selves  but  also  helping  to  create  the  situations  in  which 
police  officials  set  themselves  up  as  judges  of  what 
information  shall  be  given  out. 


ISews  Stands  Besieged 
By  Would-Be  Readers 

Akron 

Akron’s  downtown  news¬ 
stands  never  had  it  so  good. 
They  could  have  it  better  if  the 
Akron  Beacon  Jmu-nal  would 
print  more  newspapers  while 
Cleveland’s  dailies  are  shut 
down. 

Akron,  only  35  miles  from 
Cleveland,  has  been  besieged 
by  would-be  newspaper  buyers. 

With  beautiful  weather  on 
Sunday,  the  11th,  Clevelanders 
descended  on  Akron  and  made 
for  the  newsstands.  “Sold  out” 
signs  appeared  on  the  stands 
with  only  foreign  language 
newspapers  and  the  Sporting 
News  left. 

Hardest  hit  Clevelander  was 
Roy  Stober  of  Garfield  Heights. 
Stober  came  to  Akron  to  buy  a 
paper,  parked  in  a  bus  zone 
while  his  wife  dashed  into  a 
newsstand.  Police  came  along 
and  ticketed  him.  It  was  the 
first  time  in  his  30  years  of 
driving  that  Stober  ran  afoul 
of  the  law  and  it  cost  $3.15. 

When  Circulation  Manager 
Joseph  M.  Aylward  Jr.  heard 
of  Stober’s  trouble  he  put  him 
on  the  mailing  list  for  the 
duration  of  the  strike. 


Teener  Covers 
Olympie  Gaines 

Lob  Angeleb 

The  youngest  member  of  the 
press  corps  at  the  Olympic 
Games  in  Melbourne  is  16-year- 
old  Vic  Holchak.  He  is  giving 
a  teenager’s  impressions  to 
readers  of  the  Los  Angeles  Ex¬ 
aminer,  International  News 
Service  and  his  own  high  school 
paper,  the  Washington  Sur¬ 
veyor. 

The  youth’s  coverage  of  the 
Games  is  a  special  project  of 
the  Scholastic  Sports  Associ¬ 
ation,  sponsored  in  Southern 
California  by  the  Los  Angeles 
Examiner.  The  organization  is 
composed  of  700  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  high  school  students  who 
receive  actual  on-the-job  jour¬ 
nalism  training  through  the 
program. 

Vic  was  fully  accredited  as 
an  Olympic  Games  correspond¬ 
ent  —  the  youngest  correspond¬ 
ent  ever — and  was  given  an 
official  uniform  by  the  U.  S. 
Committee. 

His  stories  will  be  offered  for 
use  to  any  high  school  news¬ 
paper  wishing  to  obtain  copies. 
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The  great  train  robbery  that 
steel  stopped  in  its  traeks 

Faulty  flooring  in  freight  cars  was  looting 
our  railroads  of  millions  annually,  until . . . 


Fok  almost  as  long  as  railroads 
have  been  in  the  business  of  haul¬ 
ing  freight,  they  have  sought  an 
answer  to  this  problem:  how  to  plug 
the  leaks  in  lost  time,  revenue  and 
damaged  goods  that  were  bleeding 
them  of  millions  of  dollars  a  year 
because  of  inadequate  freight  car 
flooring. 

Then,  in  1947,  National  Steel  came 
up  with  a  solution  now  hailed  as  one 
of  the  greatest  dollar-savers  in  rail¬ 
road  history.  The  solution:  Nailable 
Steel  Flooring,  with  which  more  than 
40,000  boxcars  and  gondolas  on  60 
leading  railroads  are  equipped  today. 
Nearly  50  percent  of  all  boxcars  built 
in  1955  were  so  equipped. 

What  Is  N-S-F?* 

N-S-F  is  made  of  durable,  corrosion- 
resistant  N-A-X  HIGH-TENSILE  steel, 
formed  into  channels  welded  together 
to  form  a  unique  nailing  groove.  It’s 
not  just  a  floor  “plate”  but  an  integral 
and  impact-resistant  part  of  the  car 
itself. 

Its  patented  nailing  groove  holds 
blocked  freight  firmly,  yet  when  nails 
are  removed,  the  floor  remains  un¬ 
scarred  and  secure.  Thus  steel’s  non¬ 
decaying,  non-splintering  strength  is 
ideally  combined  with  the  nailing 
advantage  of  wood. 

With  N-S-F,  floors  are  table- 
smooth.  Cars  are  reinforced  at  criti¬ 
cal  points,  can  take  any  kind  of  lading 
in  stride.  They  can  safely  support 
the  heaviest  loaded  lift  trucks,  with¬ 
out  the  gouging  stress  and  actual 
breakthroughs  that  endanger  person¬ 
nel  and  cargo  on  weakened  ordinary 
floors. 

Railroads  and  Shippers  Bcmefit 

Wood  floors  must  be  repaired  every 
two  years  on  the  average,  and  often 


after  only  a  few  months’  use.  And 
u.sually  they  must  be  completely 
replaced  after  five  years  at  consid¬ 
erable  cost  in  money  and  lost  service 
time.  But  no  floor  failures  are  reported 
with  N-S-F. 

This  assurance  of  uninterrupted 
service  year  after  year  gives  N-S-F- 
equipped  cars  decided  competitive 
advantages.  Shippers  prefer  these  cars 
bei’ause  loading  and  unloading  is 
easier,  faster  .  .  .  and  there  is  less 
likelihood  of  damage  to  their  goods. 
And  because  they  are  suitable  for  all 
freight  and  all  loading  methods,  the 
cars  are  less  likely  to  drain  away 
revenue  as  expensive  empties. 

Rough  freight  (like  scrap  iron)  or 
bulk  freight  (like  sand)  —  it’s  all  the 
same  to  N-S-F  cars.  Gondolas,  for 
example,  can  haul  one  kind  one  way. 


NATIONAL  STEEL 


return  with  a  load  of  the  other.  And 
in  boxcar  haulage,  there’s  no  damage, 
no  leakage,  no  spoilage  of  a  load  sudi 
as  grain.  N-S-F  is  not  only  endurin^y 
smooth  and  strong  but  clean,  too— 
prevents  contamination  from  pre¬ 
vious  freight. 

.Nuluinal  Stei-I'**  Role 

The  development  of  N-S-F  by  our 
Stran-Steel  Corporation  (it’s  made 
and  sold  in  the  U.S.A.  only  by  this 
firm)  is  another  example  of  National 
Steel  making  better  steels  for  the  bet¬ 
ter  products  of  American  industry. 

At  National  Steel  it  is  our  constant 
goal  to  produce  steel — America’s  great 
bargain  metal  -  of  the  quality  and  in 
the  quantity  wanted,  when  it  is 
wanted,  at  the  lowest  [x>ssible  cost 
to  our  customers. 

•N-S-F  (TM.) 


CORPORATION 


GRANT  BUILDING  PITTSBURGH,  PA 


Nailable  Steel  Fluorinfc  is  ideal  for  fin¬ 
ished  freiKhl  that  must  be  tifihtly 
secured  by  bluckH  nailed  into  place. 
Loadfi  can  l>e  bloeked,  naile-d  right  to  it. 


N-S-F  keeps  cars  in  service  even  under 
the  harflest  usage.  It  is  so  strong  that 
it  withstands  the  strain  and  pound¬ 
ing  of  meehanical  huiding  devices. 


t.AK’:  ^>1  PIIWIOK 
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t'.RKKT  lAkKS  STKKL  <:OHP<»K4TIO> 
WKIKTON  STKKL  <;OMP\>Y 
STRYN-STKKL  COHPOR  \TIO> 

THE  HANNA  EI'RNACK  <;ORIN>R A'HON 
HANNA  IRON  ORE  COMPANY 
N  ATION  AI,  MINES  CORINIR  ATION 
NATIONAI,  STEEI,  PROOCCTS  COMPANY 


N-S-F  i*  made  of  low-alloy  N-A-X 
HI<;H-TENSII.E  Hteel  formed  into  ehan- 
neln  and  welded  together  to  ff>rm  a 
unique  nailinft  >tro«»ve  an  you  !*ee  here. 


N-S-F  in  equally  rifcht  for  loose  bulk 
l^iKht  such  as  lorain.  Self-sealing  filler 
®*tween  steel  channels  maintains  a 
**>>ooth,  tight  flcMir,  prevents  leakage. 
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THE  GOOD  PROVIDER — Ernie  Lenn,  San  Francisco  Examiner  reporter, 
is  the  guest  of  some  "senior  citizens"  at  a  dinner  celebrating  success 
in  efforts  to  improve  the  institutional  menu. 


Kenneth  Knight  Jr.,  printer 
for  the  Richmond  (Calif.)  Inde¬ 
pendent  for  four  years — to  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher  of  the  Benicia 
(Calif.)  Herald  replacing  Al¬ 
bert  1).  Sousa,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  since  Jan.,  ID")."). 

*  *  « 

Arthi:r  S.  Osgoode,  formerly 
with  Grand  Junction  (Colo.) 
Paily  Sentinel — now  on  desk  of 
Albuquerque  (N.M.)  Journal. 

♦ 

U(»bert  H.  Lawrence,  for¬ 
merly  with  the  AP  bureau  at 
Albuquerque,  N.M.,  and  the 
Helen  (N.M.)  Xews-Bulletin — 
named  wire  editor  of  the  Carla- 
had  (N.M.)  Currenf-.ArquH. 

*  ♦  « 

Tom  Kelley,  formerly  with 
the  Portales  (N.M.)  Tribune 
and  the  Amarillo  (Tex.)  Glohe- 
Xeu'8 — now  associate  editor  of 
Shamrock  Oil  &  Gas  Corp.  house 
magazine. 

*  *  * 

Arthur  G.  Statt  —  joined 
Lotungton  (N.M.)  Daily  Leader 
as  advertising  manager. 

*  *  a 

Saul  Hoffman,  ex-real  estate 
editor,  Hartford  (Conn.)  Cou- 


rant — to  Advertising  .Art  Agen¬ 
cy,  new  Hartford  agency,  as 
account  executive. 

♦  <!  # 

Roy  \V.  Downer,  editor,  H  /(- 
Umantic  (Conn.)  Daily  Chroni¬ 
cle — retiring  after  42  years  with 
the  afternoon  daily.  He  will  con¬ 
tinue  with  the  paper  as  super¬ 
visor,  proofreading  department. 
James  M.  Malone,  on  city  staff 
since  1!)47,  becomes  ecting  edi- 
toi-. 

Dea.n  Prichard,  foi-mer  re- 
I)orter  for  the  Kaneus  City 
(Mo.)  Star  and  Arizona  Daily 
Star,  Tucson — to  the  publicity 
department  of  .1.  Walter  Thomp¬ 
son  Co. 

♦ 

Rodney  Smith,  former  Grand 
Forks  (N.Dak.)  Herald  regional 
reportei- — to  the  editorial  staff 
of  Miller  Publishing  Co..  Min¬ 
neapolis. 

♦  ♦  * 

Rolfe  Neill,  former  army 
editor — to  the  Franklin  (N.C.) 
Press  as  a  repoiter. 

*  »  * 

Howard  Sanstadt,  former 
publisher  of  the  Lewiston  (Ill.) 


NemTip^ 

-ALL  N€IjUS  is  LOCAL 


NEWS  TIPS  is  a  weekly  gold  mine  of  ideas  for 
l>us\  editors  .  .  .  jampacked  with  netc  sui'^e.stions 
that  put  more  spark  into  local  news  coverage  .  .  . 
departmentalized  for  easy  assiiinmenfs.  Write  or 
wire  toda\  for  details  about  this  timel\  and  time¬ 
saving  service  for  editors. 


The  V  orUi's  t.etxiintt  Ifuleperulent  Syndicate 

GENERAL  FEATURES  CORP 


Daily  News  —  a|)pointed  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Portage  (W’is.) 
Daily  Register. 

*  *  * 

Wayne  Gaedtke,  formerly 
staff  reporter,  Milwaukee  (Wis.) 
Sentinel  —  appointed  day  city 
editor  to  succeed  Edward  John¬ 
son — named  business  editor  fol¬ 
lowing  the  transfer  of  George 

Smedal  to  head  the  copy  desk. 

Mr.  Johnson  came  to  the  Senti¬ 
nel  as  a  general  assignment  re¬ 
porter  in  1943  from  the  Esea- 
naha  (Mich.)  Daily  Press. 

•  *  ♦ 

Lean  Mullen,  formerly  with 
WLW-TV — to  the  promotion 
staff,  .Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Senti¬ 
nel. 

*  *  * 

Kurt  Rohde,  general  reporter 
for  the  Rochester  (N.Y.)  Demo¬ 
crat  and  Chronicle — to  the  news 
staff  of  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.) 
Journal.  Other  additions  are: 
Jack  Kole,  Holland  (Mich.) 
Evening  Sentinel;  Ira  Kappen- 
STEIN,  editor  of  the  University 
of  Iowa  campus  daily;  Richard 
Ke.mplin,  state  editor  of  the 
Champaign-Urbava  (Ill.)  Sews 
Gazette;  and  Howard  R. 
Fibich,  Kokomo  (Ind.)  Trib- 
«  ne. 

*  *  « 

Herb  Allen,  formerly  a  re- 
jKvrter  for  the  Denver  (Colo.) 
Post — now  with  Illinois  State 
Register,  Springfield. 

♦  * 

Louise  Yerger,  former  gen¬ 
eral  news  reporter  for  the 
Yazoo  City  (Mis.s.)  Herald  — 
to  the  Jackson  (Miss.)  State 
Times  as  convention  reporter 
and  feature  w’riter. 

*  «  ♦ 

George  McCue,  previou.sly 
assistant  editor  of  the  St.  Louis 
(Mo.)  Post-Dispatch,  Sunday 
roto  magazine  —  named  art 
critic.  Robert  E.  Hannon,  roto 
staff  writer — promoted  to  as¬ 
sistant  editor. 

4c 

Joseph  Love,  formerly  with 
the  Barrington  (Ill.)  Courier- 
Review  —  to  the  retail  display 
advertising  staff  of  the  Sarasota 
(Fla.)  \ew8. 

*  *  * 

Willard  McCracken,  for¬ 
merly  with  UP  in  Seattle  and 
Los  Angeles  —  to  AVilliam  R. 
Latta  &  Co.,  public  relations, 
Los  Angeles. 

*  *  * 

Joseph  R.  Coyne,  of  the  AP 
staff  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.  —  as¬ 
signed  .4P  correspondent  at  At¬ 
lantic  City. 


Paul  Kiieeland  Heads 
Real  E8tate  Editors 

Boston 

Paul  Kneeland,  real  esUU 
editor  of  the  Boston  Globe,  nn 
elected  president  of  the  Natioo- 
al  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Editors  in  St.  Louis,  Nov.  12, 
He  has  been  a  Globe  staff  writer 
for  14  years.  Taking  over  kU 
present  post  in  1953,  he  livened 
up  the  real  estate  page  of  the 
Globe  by  using  human  interest 
stories  regarding  theatrical  per¬ 
sonalities,  who  had  bought  or 
were  buying  houses,  or  who  had 
ideas  regarding  houses  and  | 
housing. 

He  is  a  descendant  of  Samnel 
Kneeland,  publisher  of  the 
Boston  Gazette  and  .\Vu’  Eng¬ 
land  Weekly  Journal  in  the 
early  1700’s  and  was  at  one 
time  professor  of  journalism  at 
Suffolk  University.  Boston. 

*  «  * 

Charlotte  Clos.sox  — to  the 
Berlin,  Conn.,  bureau  .staff,  .\>r 
Britain  (Conn.)  Herald. 

V  *  * 

Joe  M.  Qui.nn,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  City  News  Service  in  Los 
Angeles  —  elected  president  of 
the  Greater  Los  .Angeles  Press 
Club. 

♦  * 

Ivan  Swift,  reporter  on  the 
Anniston  (Ala.)  Star —  to  city 
hall  reporter  on  the  Gadsdtr 
(Ala.)  Times. 

*  * 

Walter  .Amo.s.  national  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  Toronto 
(Ont.)  Daily  Star  —  elected 
president  of  the  Toronto  Star 
Quarter  Century  Club. 

«  *  * 

.Alan  Pugh,  managing  editor 
of  the  Farmington  (N.M.) 
Daily  Times,  and  group  editor 
of  the  New  Mexico  Nevvspaper.s. 
Inc. — new  editor  of  the  Hollister 
(Calif.)  Free  Lance. 

iCt  ♦ 

Rexine  Hardyman,  society 
editor  of  the  Farmington 
(N.M.)  Daily  Times — resigned. 

«  ♦  * 

Brian  T.  Dewhubst  —  from 
UP  staff,  Sydney,  Australia,  to 
bureau  manager,  Karachi,  Paki¬ 
stan. 

!!«<»* 

Maurice  Fischer,  Chicago 
(Ill.)  Daily  Xews  first  assist¬ 
ant  city  editor  —  leturned  to 
work  after  recovering  from  a 
heart  attack.  Clem  Lane,  Pailg 
Xews  city  editor — convalescing 
from  a  heart  attack. 
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Weekly  Names  Powers  Wadsworth  to  Talk 

The  weekly  newspaper  Grafi-  Xi  SDX  Dinner 
carte,  Bogota,  Columbia,  has  ap-  -  ^ 

pointed  Joshua  B.  Powers,  Inc.,  ^  ,  Louisville,  Ky. 

as  its  exclusive  advertising  rep-  Delegates  to  the  Sigma  Delta 
resentative  in  North  America.  national  convention  here 

Grahcarte,  founded  shortly  Nov.  28-Dec.  1  will  hear  a  re- 
after  the  closing  of  the  Bogota  Middle  East  situa- 

newspaper  El  Independiente,  is  tion  by  the  deputy^  U.S.  repre- 
published  every  Thursday.  sentative  to  the  United  Nations. 

^  ^  ‘  Ambassador  James  J.  Wads- 

*  *  worth,  chief  deputy  to  U.S. 

Marjorie  Paxton,  former  delegate  Henry  Cabot  Lodge. 

women’s  editor  of  the  Hoiiaton  will  be  the  principal  speaker  at 
(Tex.)  Chronicle  and  former  the  annual  banquet  Nov.  30. 
staff  member  of  the  Homton  Dr.  Alberto  Gainza  Paz,  pub- 
(Tex.)  Poet — new  assistant  to  lisher  of  La  Prensa  in  Buenos 
the  women’s  editor  of  the  Aires,  will  address  the  conven- 
Miami  (Fla.)  Herald.  Janet  ton  Thursday  night. 

Baker,  former  a.ssistant  women’s  •  •  * 

editor  of  the  Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Bob  Monahan,  former  Hono- 
Republic  —  to  the  Herald’s  lulu  (T.H.)  Advertiser  reporter 
women’s  department  as  staff  —  to  the  UP  staff  in  Tokyo, 
writer.  Terry  MacMurray,  former  Ad- 

*  *  *  vertiser  copy  boy  —  to  the  city 

Carlton  Johnson,  city  edi- 
tor  of  the  Columbus  (Ga.) 

Ledger-Enquirer  —  promoted  to  Star  -  Bulletin  as 

managing  editor,  succeeding  ^""al  assignment  reporter 
John  Bloomer,  who  is  joining  ^  Advertiser  as  business- 
*1...  /Vo  \  Timea  in  "nancial  editor. 


James  V.  Lamb,  sportswriter 
for  the  Albuquerque  (N.M.) 
Journal  —  married  to  Mary 
Welch.  Mr.  Lamb  is  the  son 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vic  Lamb,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Ruidoso  (N.M.) 
Sews. 


H.  Embree  Smith  Jr.,  assist¬ 
ant  editor  of  the  weekly  Foley 
(Ala.)  Onlooker — resigned  to 
become  assistant  state  editor  of 
the  Mobile  (Ala.)  Press-Regis¬ 
ter, 


Abe  Altrowitz,  Minneapolis 
(Minn.)  Star  reporter — given  a 
luncheon  by  his  fellow  workers 
and  city  officials  to  celebrate 
his  40th  anniversary  as  a  news¬ 
paperman. 


Horsepower  has  nothing  to  do 
with  animal  strength  or  speed.  It 
was  so  named  because  steam  en¬ 
gine  builders  Boulton  and  Watt 
r  experimented  with  horses  to  de- 
‘f  termine  a  measurement  of  energy 
^  or  power — defining  a  unit  as  the 
I  amount  necessary  to  raise  550 
I  pounds  one  foot  high  per  second. 
B  With  motormakers  accenting 
B  horsepower,  it’s  too  bad  the  animal 
\  association  isn’t  more  literal.  Be- 
n  cause  with  Winter  driving  condi- 
*  tions  coming  on.  even  a  Jackass 
^  behind  the  wheel  would  realize  yon 


the  Meridian  (Miss.)  Star.  El-  Cocking,  formerly  asso- 

siE  Logan,  with  the  Star’s  ad-  with  the  High  Point 

vertising  department  for  two  (N.C.)  Enterprise  and  the  Flo- 
years — named  general  advertis-  (S.C.)  Morning  News 

ing  manager.  ^  advertising  department 

of  the  Drexel  Furniture  Co., 
*  *  *  Drexel,  N.C. 

Margaret  Bouknight  and  *  ♦  * 

Patsy  Penney,  19.56  journalism  Robert  McNamara,  graduate 
graduates  of  the  University  of  of  St.  Anselm’s  College — to  the 
South  Carolina — joined  the  Co-  sports  staff  of  the  Albany 
hmbia  (S.C.)  Record.  (N.Y.)  Knickerbocker  News. 
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<'.irriilalorH  KlecI 

Dallas 

Frank  Arnold,  Beaumont  En- 
terjyrise  and  Journal,  was  elected 
president  of  the  Texas  Circula¬ 
tion  Managers’  Association  at 
the  recent  annual  convention. 
Other  officei’s  are:  Vicepresi¬ 
dents  —  F.  Judd  Brennand, 
El  Paso  Timets  and  Herald-Post, 
and  James  D.  Hapenney,  Odessa 
American;  Convention  secretary 
— Emil  Roth,  Fort  Worth  Press; 
Secretary  -  treasurer  —  P.  F. 
Fincher. 

*  «  4> 


Patricia  Brown  —  resigned 
woman’s  editor  post  on  the  New 
York  World-Telegram  and  Sun 
to  accompany  her  husband,  El- 
.MURE  Brown,  magazine  and  ad¬ 
vertising  illustrator,  to  Fort 
Lauderdale,  Fla.  Mrs.  Brown 
was  fashion  editor  of  the  New 
York  Sun  prior  to  1950. 

*  *  * 

Walter  K.  Mears,  former  AP 
staffer  at  Boston,  Mass.  —  ap- 
{>ointed  correspondent  of  a  new 
AP  bureau  at  Montpelier,  Vt. 
Joseph  R.  Coyne,  of  the  Harris¬ 
burg,  Pa.  AP  staff — to  Atlantic 
City,  N.J.  as  correspondent.  He 
succeeds  Angelo  Natale  — 
transferring  to  foreign  service 
for  an  assignment  at  Cairo. 

•  *  « 


Peter  J.  Cronin — joined  the 
UP  in  Boston,  Mass.  Kenneth 
A.  Flynn,  previously  with  UP 
in  Knoxville  and  San  Francisco 
and  the  Aupu.sta  (Ga.)  Chronicle 
and  the  Camden  (S.C.)  Chronicle 
— to  UP  in  Montgomery,  Ala. 
Edward  J.  McFall,  graduate  of 
Temple  University  —  to  UP  in 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


includes 
Metro's  idea-inspiring 
COPY  DIGEST  with  each 
issue.  Write  us  or  ask  our  repre¬ 
sentative  to  show  you  these  ether 
proven  linage  building  services: 


•  Metre  Newspaper  Service 

•  Fashion  Review  Service 

•  Greater  Sales  Service 

•  Metro  Jewelry  Service 

•  Metro's  look  of  Headings 

.  .  .  And  many  other  supplemen¬ 
tary  services  that  mean  PIUS 
BUSINESS  tor  your  newspaperl 


METRO  rr. 


Sndth  won't  quit  being  a  reporter 
even  et  the  age  of  80.  She  has 
been  covering  Batavia  town  news 
for  the  Aurora  (III.)  Beacon-News 
for  40  years. 

ISeff  Hall  a  Model 
For  Pakistan  School 
Pakistan’s  University  of  Sind 
is  modeling  its  Journalism  In¬ 
stitute  so  closely  after  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri’s  School  of 
Journalism  that  its  administra¬ 
tive  officers  now  plan  to  construct 
a  building  to  house  their  Insti¬ 
tute  in  Hyberabad  exactly  dupli¬ 
cating  the  Missouri  School’s  Jay 
H.  Neff  Hall. 

Dr.  Earl  F.  English,  dean  of 
the  School  of  Journalism  here, 
has  received  a  request  from 
Mohammad  Naseer  Chaudhry, 
head  of  the  Journalism  Institute 
of  the  University  of  Sind,  ask¬ 
ing  for  copies  of  the  plans  and 
specifications  used  in  construct¬ 
ing  Neff  Hall  here  in  1919,  and 
for  permission  to  use  these  plans 
for  a  new  building  to  house 
their  Institute  on  the  Sind  Uni¬ 
versity  campus  in  Hyberabad. 

Atteitiii! 

MAGAZINE  PUBLISHERS 

We  offer  you  full  facilities 
plus  centralized  location  for 
printing,  binding  and  mailing 
your  periodical  pnblication, 
either  sheet-fed  mnlti-color 
letterpress,  offset  or  web-fed 
offset.  Ample  paper  supplies 
available. 

For  detailed  information, 
write  M.F.A.  Publishing  De¬ 
partment,  2hS  South  7th, 
Columbia,  MiasourL 


Unions  Salute 
Publishers’  Aide 

Washington 

For  15  years,  Peyton  R. 
Evans  has  been  meeting  news¬ 
paper  union  scale  committees 
across  the  bargaining  table  and 
now  they  have  had  him  as  their 
guest  at  a  testimonial  dinner 
table. 

Mr.  Evans,  retiring  counsel 
of  the  Washington  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  will  be 
succeeded  by  Theodore  A.  Ser- 
rill.  Officers  and  delegates  of 
the  11  unions  in  the  Allied 
Printing  Trades  Council  staged 
the  dinner  to  present  him  a 
certificate  which  says: 

“Peyton  Evans:  An  honest 
man,  loyal  to  those  who  em¬ 
ployed  him  and  still  honorable 
with  those  he  negotiated  with.’’ 

A  lawyer,  former  member  of 
the  Virginia  Assembly  and  one¬ 
time  Mayor  of  his  native  Am¬ 
herst,  Va.,  Mr.  Evans  is  retir¬ 
ing  to  an  18-acre  estate  near 
the  Petersburg,  Va.,  battle¬ 
ground. 

• 

O’Hara  lleadb  Salen 
Proniotiun  of  De  Soto 

Robert  G.  O’Hara,  formerly 
PR  manager  of  De  Soto  Divi¬ 
sion,  Chrysler  Corp.,  and  asso¬ 
ciated  with  De  Soto  for  the 
past  five  years,  has  been  named 
sales  promotion  manager  of  the 
division. 

Mr.  O’Hara  started  as  a 
police  reporter  on  the  Syracuse 
(N.Y.)  Herald  Journal.  During 
his  10  years  with  the  paper,  he 
covered  federal,  city  hall  and 
sports  beats  before  being  as¬ 
signed  to  the  city  desk. 

His  father,  Edward  A. 
O’Hara,  is  publisher  of  the 
Syracuse  (N.Y.)  Evening  Her¬ 
ald  Journal  and  the  Herald- 
American,  Newhouse  publica¬ 
tions. 

• 

Canadian  Daily 
Gets  Female  ME 

Niagara  Falls,  Ont. 

Winnifred  Stokes,  former 
president  of  the  Canadian  Wo¬ 
men’s  Press  Club,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  managing  editor  of  the 
Niagara  Falls  Review.  She  has 
been  with  the  Review  since  1919. 

W.  B.  Leslie,  the  publisher’s 
son,  was  appointed  editor  in 
addition  to  his  present  position 
as  the  newspaper’s  manager. 

The  appointments  follow  the 
death  of  James  M.  Cowan  Nov. 
11,  who  was  editor  of  the  Re¬ 
view  for  the  last  84  years. 
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THO.MA8  Flanagan,  59,  for 
mer  photographer  for  the  Nev 
York  Daily  Mirror;  Nov.  14. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Ray.mond  P.  Moore,  53,  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher  of  the  McClut- 
ky  (N.  Dak.)  Gazette.  He  had 
been  owner  and  publisher  of  the 
Gazette  since  the  death  of  hi.> 
father  in  194(5;  Nov.  5. 

*  •  * 

Willis  Shelton  Jones,  st 
retired  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Westporter  (Conn.)  Her¬ 
ald;  Nov.  10. 

*  *  * 

Clark  Rodenbach,  62,  for¬ 
mer  Chicago  (Ill.)  Daily  Neve 
movie  critic  and  later  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Chicago  (Ill.) 
Herald- American,  following  an 
extended  illness;  Nov.  12. 

«  *  ♦ 

Louis  Porter,  64.  copy  editor 
of  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Amen 
can  for  the  past  11  years;  Nov. 
11.  He  was  foreign  editor  of  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle  and 
news  editor  on  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Examiner.  A  native  of 
Boston,  he  graduated  from  Har 
vard  University  in  1915  and  re 
ceived  his  M.A.  degree  at  Stan 
ford  University. 

• 

E.  M.  Breiiiiuii  Dies, 
Foun<i(‘(l  Weekly  Chain 

Fairfield,  Conn. 

Edward  M.  Brennan,  67, 
founder  of  a  string  of  Fairfield 
County  weekly  newspapers,  died 
Nov.  9. 

He  and  his  wife,  Lillian, 
started  their  publishing  career 
with  a  summertime  weekly  in 
1922,  from  their  home,  later 
expanding  the  venture  to  the 
Fairfield  News. 

Other  properties  were  the 
Stratford  (Conn.)  News  and 
the  Westjwrt  (Conn.)  Tovm 
Crier. 

The  weeklies  were  sold  in 
1952  to  Arthur  W.  Pearce. 

• 

(!)orp«rate  Merger 
.\wailH  Approval 

Columbia,  S.C 

Stockholders  of  the  State  Com 
pany,  publishers  of  the  morning 
State  here,  will  vote  Nov.  27  on 
merging  the  Record  Publishing 
Co.,  which  operates  the  after¬ 
noon  Columbia  Record,  into  its 
corporation. 

The  Record  is  owned  by  the 
State. 

A  majority  of  the  boards  of 
directors  of  the  two  companies 
have  already  approved  the  mer 
ger. 
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CONGRATULATIONS  AND  THANKS  —  SOONERS 

— We  are  proud  of  you  and  your  great  record 

Cuiigralulutiuiis  and  thanks  to  the  Oklahoma  SCXJiNhHS  ...  to  tho  1  LAM 
...  to  Bud  Wilkinson  ...  to  Tommy  McDonald,  Jerry  I'ubbs  and  all  tbc  i)tbcrs. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  years,  you  have  built  a  fabulous  TEAM  .  .  .  you  are 
breaking  records  and  making  football  history  .  We  dare  say  you  have  no  one  MAN 
who  is  the  greatest  star  of  all  time  .  .  .  but  you  do  have  a  I  LAM  that  IS  one 
of  the  greatest.  This  is  the  jxiint  of  leadership  for  which  the  S(X)NHBS  deserve 
the  unqualified  admiration  of  people  everywhere. 

Your  accomplishments,  while  spectacular  and  highh  lauilatory,  are  typical 
of  America.  First,  the  job  required  know-how  — organization  and  leadership  .  .  . 
then  planning,  thinking,  training,  drilling  and  practice,  practice,  practice.  The 
result — a  TEAM  that  goes  on  the  field  to  WIN  .  .  .  ami  IK)ES  WIN.  Yes,  you 
have  much  to  be  thankful  for,  but  your  TEAM  knows  it  cannot  rest  on  its  laurels. 

Getting  to  the  top  is  a  tough  job,  but  staying  there  is  even  t»)ugher. 

In  a  similar,  yet  different  way,  we  here  at  GFC'  ha\e  much  to  Ik*  thankful 
for  t(M) .  .  .  but  the  thanks  don’t  belong  so  much  to  us,  as  to  our  newspaper  friends, 
our  contributors  .  .  .  our  TEAM.  Yes,  we  are  proud  of  our  team  here  at  General 
Features  Corporation — very  proud,  indeed  —  but  it  is  the  loyalty,  work  and  co¬ 
operation  of  our  writers  and  artists  and  the  support  of  newspa|K“rs  every  where 
that  permits  our  team  to  function  properly  .  .  .  and  to  be  a  winner. 

So  at  this  appropriate  season  .  .  .  Thanksgiving,  harvest  and  f(M)tball  .  .  . 
we  want  to  congratulate  the  S(K)NEHS  team  for  a  great  job  well  done — and  at 
the  same  time  thank  our  friends  and  representatives  everywhere  for  their  assist¬ 
ance  in  helping  our  General  Features  Corporation  team  move  forward  and  ahead. 

With  your  continuing  c(K)|x*ration  and  support,  we  pleilge  to  keep  on  work¬ 
ing,  improving,  thinking,  planning,  testing  and  creating  better  features  for  better 
newspapers  for  a  better  tomorrow. 
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(ar«*iilal€»rs  Kleel 

Dallas 

Frank  Arnold,  Beaumont  En¬ 
terprise  and  Journal,  was  elected 
president  of  the  Texas  Circula¬ 
tion  Managers’  Association  at 
the  recent  annual  convention. 
Other  officers  are:  Vicepresi¬ 
dents  —  F.  Judd  Brennand, 
El  Paso  Times  and  Herald-Post, 
and  James  D.  Hapenney,  Odessa 
American;  Convention  secretary 
— Emil  Roth,  f'ort  Worth  Press; 
Secretary  -  treasurer  —  P.  F. 
Fincher. 

*  •  * 


Patricia  Brown  —  resigned 
woman’s  editor  post  on  the  New 
York  World-Telegram  and  Sun 
to  accompany  her  husband,  El¬ 
more  Brown,  magazine  and  ad¬ 
vertising  illustrator,  to  F'ort 
Lauderdale,  Fla.  Mrs.  Brown 
was  fashion  editor  of  the  New 
York  Sun  prior  to  1950. 

*  *  * 

Walter  K.  Mears,  former  AP 
staffer  at  Boston,  Mass.  —  ap¬ 
pointed  correspondent  of  a  new 
AP  bureau  at  Montpelier,  Vt. 
Joseph  R.  Coyne,  of  the  Harris¬ 
burg,  Pa.  AP  staff — to  Atlantic 
City,  N.J.  as  correspondent.  He 
succeeds  Angelo  Natale  — 
transferring  to  foreign  service 
for  an  assignment  at  Cairo. 

•  *  * 


Peter  J.  Cronin — joined  the 
UP  in  Boston,  Mass.  Kenneth 
A.  Flynn,  previously  with  UP 
in  Knoxville  and  San  Francisco 
and  the  Aupusta  (Ga.)  Chronicle 
and  the  Camden  (S.C.)  Chronicle 
— to  UP  in  Montgomery,  Ala. 
Edward  J.  McFall,  graduate  of 
Temple  University  —  to  UP  in 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Which  includai 
Matro't  idea-inspiring 
COPY  DIGEST  with  aoch 
issd*.  Writ*  us  or  ask  our  ropra- 
sontativ#  lo  show  you  thoso  othor 
proven  linoge  building  services; 


•  Metro  Newspaper  Service 

•  Fashion  leview  Service 

•  Greater  Sales  Service 
e  Metro  Jewelry  Service 

■  Metro's  look  of  Headings 

.  .  .  And  many  other  supplemen- 
lory  services  that  mean  PLUS 
BUSINESS  for  your  newspaperl 


|U|pTn^\  80  Moditon  Av«. 
ITIC  I  l\U  New  York  16,  N:  Y 


SOLID  TYPE  —  Mrs.  Jeanette 


Smith  won't  quit  being  a  reporter 
even  at  the  age  of  80.  She  has 
been  covering  Batavia  town  news 
for  the  Aurora  (III.)  Beacon-News 
for  40  years. 


Neff  Hall  a  Model 
For  Pakistan  School 

Pakistan’s  University  of  Sind 
is  modeling  its  Journalism  In¬ 
stitute  so  closely  after  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri’s  School  of 
Journalism  that  its  administra¬ 
tive  officers  now  plan  to  construct 
a  building  to  house  their  Insti¬ 
tute  in  Hyberabad  exactly  dupli¬ 
cating  the  Missouri  School’s  Jay 
H.  Neff  Hall. 

Dr.  Earl  F.  English,  dean  of 
the  School  of  Journalism  here, 
has  received  a  request  from 
Mohammad  Naseer  Chaudhry, 
head  of  the  Journalism  Institute 
of  the  University  of  Sind,  ask¬ 
ing  for  copies  of  the  plans  and 
specifications  used  in  construct¬ 
ing  Neff  Hall  here  in  1919,  and 
for  permission  to  use  these  plans 
for  a  new  building  to  house 
their  Institute  on  the  Sind  Uni¬ 
versity  campus  in  Hyberabad. 


Atteitiii! 

MA6AZINE  PUBLISHERS 

We  offer  you  full  facilities 
plus  centralized  location  for 
printing,  binding  and  mailing 
your  periodical  publication, 
either  sheet-fed  mnlti-color 
letterpress,  offset  or  web-fed 
offset.  Ample  paper  snpplies 
available. 

For  detailed  information, 
write  M.P.A.  Publishing  De¬ 
partment,  2#S  Sonth  7th, 
Columbia,  MiasonrL 


Unions  Salute 
Publishers’  Aide 

Washington 

F'or  15  years,  Peyton  R. 
Evans  has  been  meeting  news¬ 
paper  union  scale  committees 
across  the  bargaining  table  and 
now  they  have  had  him  as  their 
guest  at  a  testimonial  dinner 
table. 

Mr.  Evans,  retiring  counsel 
of  the  Washington  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  will  be 
succeeded  by  Theodore  A.  Ser- 
rill.  Officers  and  delegates  of 
the  11  unions  in  the  Allied 
Printing  Trades  Council  staged 
the  dinner  to  present  him  a 
certificate  which  says: 

“Peyton  Evans:  An  honest 
man,  loyal  to  those  who  em¬ 
ployed  him  and  still  honorable 
with  those  he  negotiated  with.’’ 

A  lawyer,  former  member  of 
the  Virginia  Assembly  and  one¬ 
time  Mayor  of  his  native  Am¬ 
herst,  Va.,  Mr.  Evans  is  retir¬ 
ing  to  an  18-acre  estate  near 
the  Petersburg,  Va.,  battle¬ 
ground. 

• 

O’Hara  lleatls  Salen 
Promotiuii  of  De  Soto 

Robert  G.  O’Hara,  formerly 
PR  manager  of  De  Soto  Divi¬ 
sion,  Chrysler  Corp.,  and  asso¬ 
ciated  with  De  Soto  for  the 
past  five  years,  has  been  named 
sales  promotion  manager  of  the 
division. 

Mr.  O’Hara  started  as  a 
police  reporter  on  the  Syracuse 
(N.Y.)  Herald  Journal.  During 
his  10  years  with  the  paper,  he 
covered  federal,  city  hall  and 
sports  beats  before  being  as¬ 
signed  to  the  city  desk. 

His  father,  Edward  A. 
O’Hara,  is  publisher  of  the 
Syracuse  (N.Y.)  Evening  Her¬ 
ald  Journal  and  the  Herald- 
American,  Newhouse  publica¬ 
tions. 

• 

Canadian  Daily 
Gets  Female  ME 

Niagara  F'alls,  Ont. 

Winnifred  Stokes,  former 
president  of  the  Canadian  Wo¬ 
men’s  Press  Club,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  managing  editor  of  the 
Niagara  Falls  Review.  She  has 
been  with  the  Review  since  1919. 

W.  B.  Leslie,  the  publisher’s 
son,  was  appointed  editor  in 
addition  to  his  present  position 
as  the  newspaper’s  manager. 

The  appointments  follow  the 
death  of  James  M.  Cowan  Nov. 
11,  who  was  editor  of  the  Re¬ 
view  for  the  last  34  years. 


- 

©bttuary 

Thomas  Flanagan,  59,  for 
mer  photographer  for  the  Ntu 
York  Daily  Mirror;  Nov.  14. 

*  *  * 

RAY.MOND  P.  Moore,  53,  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher  of  the  M^lui. 
ky  (N.  Dak.)  Gazette.  He  hid 
been  owner  and  publisher  of  thr 
Gazette  since  the  death  of  hi.> 
father  in  1946;  Nov.  5.  ' 

*  *  * 

Willis  Shelton  Junes,  82, 
retired  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Westporter  (Conn.)  Her¬ 
ald;  Nov.  10. 

»  •  * 

Clark  Rodenbach,  62,  for¬ 
mer  Chicago  (Ill.)  Daily  Sem 
movie  critic  and  later  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Chicago  (Ill.) 
Herald- American,  following  an 
extended  illness;  Nov.  12. 

*  «  » 

Louis  Porter,  64,  copy  editor 
of  the  Boston  (Ma.ss.)  .4 men 
can  for  the  past  11  years;  Nov. 

11.  He  was  foreign  editor  of  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle  and 
news  editor  on  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Examiner.  A  native  of 
Boston,  he  graduated  from  Har 
vard  University  in  1915  and  re 
ceived  his  M.A.  degree  at  Stan 
ford  University. 

• 

E.  M.  Breiiiiuii  Dies, 
Founded  Weekly  Chain 
Fairfield,  Conn 

Edward  M.  Brennan,  67, 
founder  of  a  string  of  Fairfield 
County  weekly  newspapers,  died 
Nov.  9. 

He  and  his  wife,  Lillian, 
started  their  publishing  career 
with  a  summertime  weekly  in 
1922,  from  their  home,  later 
expanding  the  venture  to  the 
Fairfield  News. 

Other  properties  were  the 
Stratford  (Conn.)  News  and 
the  WestjMrt  (Conn.)  Town 
Crier. 

The  weeklies  were  sold  in 
1952  to  Arthur  W.  Pearce. 

• 

Corporate  Merger 
.\waits  .4pproval 

Colu-mbia,  S.C 

Stockholders  of  the  State  Com 
pany,  publishers  of  the  morning 
State  here,  will  vote  Nov.  27  on 
merging  the  Record  Publishing 
Co.,  which  operates  the  after¬ 
noon  Columbia  Record,  into  its 
corporation. 

The  Record  is  owned  by  the 
State. 

A  majority  of  the  boards  of 
directors  of  the  two  companies 
have  already  approved  the  mer 
ger. 
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CONGRATULATIONS  AND  THANKS  —  SOONERS 

—We  are  proud  of  you  and  your  great  record 

(Jongratulatiuiis  and  thanks  to  the  Oklahoniu  SCXJiNhHS  ...  to  the  1 1, AM 
...  to  Bud  Wilkinson  ...  to  Tommy  McDonald,  Jerry  I'ubbs  and  all  the  others. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  years,  you  have  built  a  fabulous  TEAM  .  .  .  you  are 
breaking  records  and  making  football  history  .  We  dare  say  you  have  no  one  MAN 
who  is  the  greatest  star  of  all  time  .  .  .  but  you  do  have  a  TEAM  that  IS  one 
of  the  greatest.  This  is  the  jK)int  of  leadership  for  which  the  S(X)NEHS  deserve 
the  unqualihed  admiration  of  jjeople  everywhere. 

Your  accomplishments,  while  spectacular  and  highb  laudatory,  are  typical 
of  America.  First,  the  job  required  know-how — organi/ation  and  leadership  .  .  . 
then  planning,  thinking,  training,  drilling  ami  practice,  practice,  practice.  The 
result — a  TEAM  that  goes  on  the  held  to  WIN  .  .  .  and  DOES  WIN.  Yes,  you 
have  much  to  be  thankful  for,  but  your  TEAM  knows  it  cannot  rest  on  its  laurels. 

Getting  to  the  tup  is  a  tough  job,  but  staying  there  is  even  tougher. 

In  a  similar,  yet  different  way,  we  here  at  GF'C’  have  much  to  Ik*  thankful 
for  t(K) .  .  .  but  the  thanks  don’t  belong  so  much  to  us,  as  to  our  newspaper  friends, 
our  contributors  .  .  .  our  TEAM.  Yes,  we  are  proud  of  our  team  here  at  General 
Features  Corporation — very  proud,  indeed — but  it  is  the  loyalty,  work  and  co¬ 
operation  of  our  writers  and  artists  and  the  support  of  newspa|K‘rs  everywhere 
that  permits  our  team  to  function  properly  .  .  .  and  to  be  a  winner. 

So  at  this  appropriate  season  .  .  .  I'hanksgiving,  harvest  and  f(M)tball  .  .  . 
we  want  to  congratulate  the  S(X)NFJ1S  team  for  a  great  job  well  done — ami  at 
the  same  time  thank  our  friends  and  representatives  every  where  for  their  assist¬ 
ance  in  helping  our  General  Features  Corporation  team  move  forward  and  ahead. 

With  your  continuing  c(K)|x>ration  and  support,  we  pledge  to  keep  on  work¬ 
ing,  improving,  thinking,  planning,  testing  and  creating  better  features  for  better 
newspapters  for  a  better  tomorrow. 
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Reporter  and  Racer 


Zoom!  Denise  Travels 
In  Real  Fast  Company 


By  Harold  Bosrntlial 

New  York  Herald  Tribune  sports  writer. 


The  young  lady  two  desks  to  committee’s  faces  the  next  day” 
my  right  likes  to  drive  sporty  (medium  case  of  shock), 
cars,  a  perfectly  normal  attitude  Denise  will  drive  in  the 
in  a  young  lady  providing  she  Bahamas  Speed  Week  early  in 
had  a  reasonably-solvent  hus-  December.  She  hopes  to  drive 
band  or  family.  Under  proper  in  the  big  one  at  Sebring,  Fla., 
road  conditions  she  even  likes  next  Spring.  She  hopes  to  con- 
to  move  along  at  a  pretty  brisk  tinue  for  a  long  time  her  weekly 
clip.  post-race  feverish  activity  of 

That’s  normal,  too.  When  the  hustling  the  mufflers  back  on 
needle  starts  to  flicker  around  car,  then  hustling  down  to 
140  m.p.h.,  however,  the  idea  Western  Union  in  time  to 
begins  to  shape  up  that  this  write  her  story  of  the  race  in 

colleague  could  be  a  bit  unusual,  time  for  the  Trib’s  first  edition,  experienced  midget  auto  racers  can  boast  they  never  got  a 

And  that’s  about  the  best  —  philosophy  major  out  of  taught  you  the  ins-and-outs  of  ticket  for  speeding  in  their 

even  though  it’s  a  trifle  over-  Mills  College  shortly  after  the  sport  at  ten  bucks  a  lesson  lives?” 

worked  in  this  league  —  de-  M^orld  War  Two,  Denise  didn’t  started  her  on  the  racing  kick.  Denise’s  reaction  to  speed  is 

scription  for  Denise  McClug-  break  into  the  newspaper  busi-  Soon  she  was  pricing  MGs  well  interesting.  “When  you’re  going 

gage,  the  New  York  Herald  **®ss  as  a  racing  writer-driver,  out  of  her  reach.  Then  came  ®t  a  pretty  good  clip  racing 

Tribune’s  woman  sports  writer-  Her  first  job  was  with  the  Son  the  drop  in  the  British  pound  you’re  not  so  much  aware  of 

auto  racer.  Francisco  Chronicle  after  gp^ad-  and  suddenly,  with  a  quick  bite  tbe  speed  at  which  you’re  travel- 

Phi  Beta  Kanoa  and  2  Cars  a"'!  was  in  a  clerical  on  dad  back  in  Topeka,  she  was  ing  as  the  speed  at  which 

IV  u  ^  capacity  in  the  national  adver-  the  proud  possessor  of  a  bright  things  come  toward  you.  When 

You  say  you  know  other  tising  department.  Eventually  red  vehicle.  Yoa  ^t  to  respect 

women  sports  writers  who  hold  she  got  to  be  associate  editor  ,  »  »  speed.  Any  traffic  infractions 

Sports  Car  Club  of  America  of  the  Chronicle’s  This  World  Judge  of  I  oetry  commit  will  come  usually 

racing  portfolios?  Well,  how  supplement.  After  a  couple  of  The  MG  was  sold  before  she  in  some  other  department  — 
many  do  you  know  in  this  years  she  decided  to  try  the  came  East.  A  publisher’s  pro-  like  passing  a  red  light  or  fail- 

category  who  are  also  Phi  Beta  East.  cedure  course  at  Radcliffe  con-  ing  to  come  to  a  halt  at  a  stop 

Kappa?  Other  women  have  Herald  Tribune  was  her  ber  quickly  that  the  sign,  where  your  vision  might 

driven  to  golf  assignments  be-  ^  ^  newspapers,  not  the  magazine  be  blocked  by  another  car  for 

fore  in  sleek-looking  racing  j  ^  York  She  flew  Fn«t  o'"  book  field,  was  her  milieu,  a  moment.  Show  me  a  racing 

cars?  Well,  how  many  have  al-  sia„,ese  and  she  settled  back  to  wait  driver  and  I’ll  show  you  a 

ternated  their  chariots  daily,  TupHm  and  Tuptim’s  Sister’  *b®  Trib  called  her.  In  driver  who’ll  stay  within  five 

between  a  Model  A  Ford  ’36  foUo^ing  ber  ’  *be  short  interval  she  got  a  job  miles  of  the  posted  speed  limit 

(with  leopard  upholstery)  and  y  judging  jingles  (wanted-col-  anywhere.” 

a  Jaguar  which  lists  in  the  exciting  car  in  her  life  had  been  V 

vicinity  of  five  grand?  „  i.„j  I  picked  the  ones  that  didn  t 

."„by  would  a  young  lady  bought  with  the  first  hundred  rhyme,”  she  said,  “I  figured  Lincoln  Dailies  Offer 

shuffle  her  vehicles  m  this  j^Ug^g  g^^  that  anything  in  free  verse  was  3  J-Scliolarsllips 

fashion.  Well  smiled  Denise,  sbe  also  bought  $15  worth  of  real  poetry  they  wanted. 

“what’s  a  girl  with  two  cars  ^  The  job  she  got  at  the  Herald  Lincoln  Neb. 

supposed  to  do?  Anyway,  I  ^  Tribune  at  first  was  in  the  The  Linco/n  Journal  and  Lm- 

wanted  to  see  the  look  on  the  gbariot  wheezed  to  an  em-  fashions  department.  She  was  ^tar  have  each  established 

there  more  than  three  years,  three  fre.shman  scholarships  m 
then  switched  to  sports  in  that  newspaper  journalism  at  the 
department’s  expansion  to  a  full  University  of  Nebraska, 
daily  supplement.  She  became  William  E.  Hall,  director 

the  first  woman  writing  member  the  School  of  Journalism, 
of  that  department  in  a  decade.  ®®id  the  scholarships  will  in- 
Last  May  the  paper  sent  her  elude  two  $250  grants  for  ou - 
to  cover  the  big  Indianapolis  state  students  and  four  $1 
race  figuring  that  they’d  get  students, 

a  real  pits-and-pistons  story.  awards  will  be  made  or 

They  did  but  Denise  worked  ^be  1957-58  school  years, 
under  an  almost  crushing  handi-  .  Purpo.se  of  the  scholarships 
cap.  No  women  were  permitted  to  offer  encouragement  to 
in  the  Speedway’s  pits,  the  bigh  school  youngsters  to  Iw- 
garages  or  even  the  press  box.  ^ojne  journalists.  Dr.  Hall  said^ 

The  scholarship  winners  will  be 
Never  a  Ticket  eiven  the  opportunity  by  the 


Denis*  McCiuggag* 


THE  SERVICE  THAT  HELPS  IN  THE 
USE  Of  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING 


II  you  hav*  Intarnaflonal  biMlnaae 
tnterash  associated  with  publishing, 
printing,  advertising  or  commercial 
radio,  and  you  want  to  keep  in  touch 
with  those  activities  in  Australia  and 
New  Zealend,  read  Newspaper  News, 
the  national  monthly  business  newv 
paper  devoted  to  those  closely  re¬ 
lated  interests  of  "Down  Under.” 


Ad  VERTISING 

Checking  Bureau  has 
been  making  it  easier 
for  national  advertis¬ 
ers  to  advertise  in 
newspapers  since 
1917. 


Serrice  Offices 


IS  Hamilton  St.,  Sydney  Australia 
Annual  Subscription  to  U.  S.  I3J0, 
Write  /or  sample  copy. 


TiH.ADyERTISlNl 
KiMG  BUREAU,  1^ 
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ROCHESTER  8,  NEW  YORK  •  • 


"SPEED  GRAPHIC* 

absolute  tops  for  simplicity, 
durability  and  performance . 


"TRAIL  BLAZER."  This  prize-winning  photo  was  mode 
just  minutes  before  12KX>  noon,  shot  directly  into  the 
sun.  Vapor  trail  is  from  high  flying  jet.  1/200  at  f/3.2. 


"STORMY 
NIGHT/'  a 
two-minute 
time  exposure 
dramatically 
captures  light¬ 
ning  pattern 
over  downtown 
Fort  Scott. 


says  LYNNE  HOLT 

Photographer- 
reporter 
of  the 
FORT  SCOTT 


TRIBUNE 


Mr.  Holt  is  now  completing  his  fourth  year  as  a 
combination  photographer-reporter  for  the  Fort  Scott 
Tribune.  His  first  encounter  with  a  Speed  Graphic 
was  during  World  War  II,  in  which  he  served  as  pro¬ 
duction  chief  for  a  film  unit,  and  this  contact  has 
since  become  a  permanent  relationship. 

HE  SAYS: 

“I  guess  a  lot  of  good  things  have  been  said  about 
Graflex  equipment .  .  .  and  much  more  could  be  said 
by  those  who  use  it  daily.  As  for  us,  it’s  their  every¬ 
day  consistency  and  readiness  which  make  them  the 
top  choice  here,  at  the  Tribune.  For  simplicity,  dur¬ 
ability  and  versatile  performance,  the  Speed  Graphic 
remains  my  favorite.”  Lynne  is  also  high  in  his 
praise  of  the  Graflex  22,  with  which  he  captured 
the  fine  photo,  “Stormy  Night,”  at  left. 


"AXLE  DEEP."  Formar 
and  burro  in  Fort 
Scotl'f  record  26  inch 
snowfall,  December 
1954.  This  fine  photo 
earned  1st  prize  in 
U.P.  picture  of  the 
month  contest.  4x5 
Speed  Graphic,  Tri-X. 


(A  dvertuement ) 
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Kay  Makes  UN  Tick 
On  Greenwich  Time 


United  Nations,  N.Y. 

If  the  folks  around  the  south¬ 
ern  Connecticut  countryside 
have  a  friendlier  feeling  these 
days  about  the  United  Nations, 
it  seems  only  fair  that  a  share 
of  this  credit  goes  to  Kay 
Rainey  Gray,  UN  correspondent 
for  Greenwich  Time. 

It  wasn’t  always  like  this. 
Years  ago  when  the  infant  UN 
was  searching  around  for  a 
homesite,  there  was  some  talk 
of  Greenwich  as  a  likely  spot. 
The  response  from  local  resi¬ 
dents  was  chilly — so  chilly  in 
fact  that  the  whole  idea  was 
abandoned  promptly. 

There’s  no  way  of  really  tell¬ 
ing  how  much  sentiment  has 
changed  but  there  are  indica¬ 
tions.  One  such  sign  is  that 
Greenwich  today  has  an  active¬ 
ly-working  UN  Council.  An¬ 
other,  that  this  Council  last 
year  sponsored  a  successful  UN 
day  celebration  at  which  the 
annual  award  of  merit  went  to 
the  Greenwich  Time — and  to 
Mrs.  Gray. 


Much  more  recently,  Kay 
Gray  came  in  for  some  addi¬ 
tional  recognition,  this  time 
from  her  co-workers  at  the 
world  capitol.  By  a  comfortable 
margin,  she  was  elected  treas¬ 
urer  of  the  United  Nations 
Correspondents  Association  — 
the  first  woman  to  hold  the 
post  in  the  10- year-old  associa¬ 
tion. 

Since  1051,  Kay  Gray  has 
been  writing  a  weekly  column 
for  the  Greenwich  daily  (circ. 
10,000).  This  assignment  makes 
her  something  of  an  oddity  in 
the  ranks  of  the  international 
press  corps. 

The  majority  of  the  corres¬ 
pondents  regpilarly  covering  UN 
headquarters  come  either  from 
the  large  press  services  or  the 
New  York  dailies.  There  are  a 
few  from  foreign  papers  pros¬ 
perous  enough  to  keep  a  re¬ 
porter  on  tap  and  one  or  two 
from  Chicago  and  Detroit. 

But  Mrs.  Gray  is  frankly  a 
small-town  reporter.  Some  of 
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A  PROFESSIONAL 
ENGINEERING  APPROACH 

TO  PRINTING  PRODUCTION  EFFICIBNCY 


.  .  .  planned  to  meet  your  requirements  while  reliev¬ 
ing  your  mechanical  staff  of  layout  and  construction 
problems. 


OUR  SERVICES 

InvestigalioHS  of  plant  sites 
Analysis  of  existing  operations 
Reports  on  layouts  and  estimates  of  costs 
for  new  departments,  plant  additions  and 
new  plants 

Complete  plans  and  specifications 
Procurement  of  materials  and  equipment 
Supervision  of  construction 
and  equipment  installation 

As  Professional  Engineers  we  serve  our  clients  in  all  phases 
of  the  program,  including  preliminary  planning,  depart¬ 
ment  layouts  and  building  design.  During  construction  we 
represent  the  client  as  Supervisors  of  Construction  and 
Equipment  Installation. 

CHAS.  T.  MAIN,  INC. 

•OSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS  •  CHARLOTJE,  NORTH  CAROIINA 


Kay  Rainey  Gray 


her  special  pieces  have  been 
syndicated  but  virtually  her 
entire  reportage  goes  to  the 
Greenwich  paper. 

As  she  sees  her  job,  her  “UN 
Notebook’’  does  not  make  any 
attempt  to  compete  with  the 
spot-news  coverage  of  the  wire 
services.  Her  column  is  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  straight  news  plus 
liberal  backgrounding  informa¬ 
tion.  If  anything,  it  leans  to¬ 
ward  the  interpretive  type  of 
reporting. 

No  attempt  is  made  to  be 
folksy  or  to  ring  in  a  Green¬ 
wich  angle  (only  one  UN  dip¬ 
lomat  live.s  in  the  vicinity).  But 
she  does  try  in  each  piece  of 
2,000  words  or  so  to  give  a 
rounded  picture  of  the  major 
news  development  of  the  week 
and  to  relate  this  to  the  UN 
and  to  the  international  scene. 
She  is  no  pundit!  She  leaves 
prophecy  to  the  political  ana¬ 
lysts. 

Tomprehensive’  Report 

Kay  Gray  “sold"  her  assign¬ 
ment  to  the  Greenwich  Time  by 
convincing  her  editors  that 
there  was  a  real  need  for  a 
particular  type  of  reporting 
not  supplied  by  the  wire  serv¬ 
ices.  She  calls  it  a  “compre¬ 
hensive.”  Since  the  column  has 
been  appearing,  incidentally, 
there  has  been  a  noticeable  rise 
in  the  national  advertising  ap¬ 
pearing  in  the  newspaper. 

Kay  Gray  was  a  natural  for 
a  United  Nations  beat.  During 
the  war,  she  was  a  political 
editor  for  the  Office  of  Strategic 
Services.  She  speakes  Spanish 
and  French  and  a  smattering 
of  other  languagres  picked  up 
during  the  six  years  she  lived 
abroad.  She  did  the  research 
for  the  book  “Partners:  the 
UN  and  Youth”  of  which  Elea¬ 
nor  Roosevelt  was  a  co-author. 


Keeping  up  with  a  Greenwich 
household,  covering  the  UN 
daily  and  turning  out  60,000 
words  a  year  all  takes  planning 
— and  time. 

Mrs.  Gray  and  her  business¬ 
man-husband  usually  arrive  at 
the  .station  in  time  for  Mr.  Gray 
to  catch  the  8:09.  Kay  does  all 
her  shopping,  loads  her  car 
down,  and  manages  to  get  the 
next  southbound  train  at  8:17. 

Commuters  have  special  prob¬ 
lems.  During  the  blizzard  last 
Winter,  Kay  made  it  to  the 
United  Nations  while  Long 
Island-dwelling  correspondents 
stayed  away  in  droves.  The 
problem  had  a  simple  solution: 
she  skied  to  the  station. 

• 

Conn.  .4si40ciation 
Will  Incorporate 

WiNSTED,  Conn. 

All  but  four  of  Connecticut’s 
25  daily  papers  were  rep¬ 
resented  at  the  fall  meeting  of 
the  Connecticut  Daily  News 
papers  Association  here  last 
week.  The  Winsted  Evening 
Citizen  was  host  to  52  persons 
at  a  steak  dinner. 

It  was  decided  that  the  asso¬ 
ciation  would  become  incorpo¬ 
rated.  Papeis  have  been  filed 
with  the  office  of  the  Secretary 
of  State.  Officers  are:  Presi¬ 
dent,  Carter  H.  White,  Meriden 
Record-Journal;  secretary,  E. 
Bartlett  Barnes,  Bristol  Press: 
treasurer,  Walter  G.  Gissel- 
brecht,  Torrington  Register. 

Thomas  A.  Haggerty,  editor 
of  the  Citizen  who  will  be  8S 
years  old  in  December,  spoke 
on  Winsted’s  rehabilitation  since 
the  August,  1955,  flood  and 
Theodore  Vaill,  president  and 
publisher,  spoke  of  the  paper's 
task  of  resuming  publication 
after  19  days  of  enforced  idle¬ 
ness. 
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Just  calling  up  can  brighten  your  day 


The  telephone  can  be  priceless  in  emergen¬ 
cies.  It’s  the  world’s  best  helper  when  it  comes 
to  saving  time,  trips  and  trouble. 

But  one  of  its  greatest  uses  has  nothing  to  do 
with  sudden  need  or  calls  to  the  grocer,  dentist, 
hairdresser,  electrician,  department  store,  etc. 

It’s  to  bring  friends  and  families  together. 


Just  to  be  able  to  lift  the  receiver  and  talk  to 
others  is  one  of  the  joys  of  the  telephone. 

Isn’t  there  some  news  you’d  like  to  share 
with  someone  right  now?  And  hasn’t  that  some¬ 
one  some  news  you’d  like  to  hear? 

A  telephone  call  that  costs  so  little  can  do  so 
much  to  brighten  the  day  at  both  ends  of  the  line. 

BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM  / 


TUNE  IN  "TELEPHONE  TIME". .  the  TV  program  mritli  John  Nesbitt's  real  life  stories  the  whole  family  can  enioy  together ...  every  Sunday  over  CBS 


USIS  Job 

(Continued  from  page  14) 

servative  financial  attitudes,  but 
he  often  finds  it  difficult  to 
write  a  simple  propaganda 
story. 

The  word  is  avoided  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  of  course,  because  of 
its  connotations,  but  USIS 
exists  primarily  to  show  people 
throughout  the  world  that  the 
United  States  supports  their 
aspirations  for  peace  and  pros¬ 
perity.  It  is  sometimes  neces¬ 
sary,  therefore,  to  interpret  a 
policy  statement  so  it  will 
rankle  neither  the  party  in 
power  nor  the  eager  general 
who  may  overthrow  the  govern¬ 
ment  next  week;  or  to  expur¬ 
gate  your  quotations  from  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  so 
it  doesn’t  give  the  revolution¬ 
aries  any  ideas. 

Many  new  to  the  government 
service  believe  they  can  live 
through  anything  for  just  one 
tour.  Here’s  what  often  hap¬ 
pens:  From  the  time  an  appli¬ 
cation  is  filled  out  (Form  57) 
until  an  interview  is  arranged 
(in  Washington,  if  you  live  in 
the  East),  three  or  four  months 
will  pass.  If  you  score  well  on 
that  test,  the  government  will 
initiate  what  it  describes  as  a 
“full  field  report”  on  your  loy¬ 
alty.  Depending  on  how  long 
you’ve  lived  in  any  one  com¬ 
munity,  this  may  take  from 
three  to  six  months. 

Training  Period 

Perhaps  a  year  from  the  time 
you  first  applied,  a  telephone 
call  from  Washington  will  tell 
you  to  report  for  eight-weeks’ 
training.  And  you  will  have 
about  two  weeks’  notice.  Your 
fare  will  be  paid  to  Washington, 
but  not  your  family’s.  They  will 
get  tickets  only  from  your 
home  to  the  place  of  assign- 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 
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"They  call  me  A.B.C.  for  short." 


ment.  So  you  will  either  pay 
their  way  yourself  or  be  sep¬ 
arated  for  two  months.  Sometime 
during  this  training  period  (with 
three  weeks  per  diem  only;  your 
pay  won’t  cover  the  hotel  costs 
and  keeping  the  family  at 
home),  you  will  learn  where 
you  are  going  to  be  stationed. 

A  certain  amount  of  dickering 
is  in  order,  and  it  is  easy  to 
ascertain  when  one’s  hesitation 
at  accepting  Baghdad  is  rub¬ 
bing  too  many  people  the  wrong 
way.  The  personnel  officer  will, 
in  effect,  tell  you  to  take  it  or 
leave  it.  Most  who  have  given 
up  their  jobs  and  told  all  their 
friends  and  relatives  thev  are 
about  to  go  overseas,  decide  to 
take  it — hardships  or  no.  “We 
can  put  up  with  anything  for 
two  years.”  Around  Washington, 
these  are  known  as  famous  last 
words. 

However,  a  word  for  dicker¬ 


IS  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  WORN  OUT,  AFTER 
MUCH  OFFICE  USE,  WHEN  IT  REACHES 
YOUR  DESK? 

Then  why  not  subscribe  now  and  have  a  copy  of 
E&P  sent  to  your  home  each  week?  It  will  pay 
you  to  have  a  J 

“Fresh”  copy  de-  |  &  Canada;  all  other 

livered  to  your  |  $10.00. 

home  where  re-  |  Pleat*  enclose  check 

laxation  and  E&P  I  ^ 

.  .  .1  Name  . 

easy-chair  read-  • 

ing  go  hand-in-  |  Address  . 

hand.  •  City  ...' .  Zone . State . 


ing:  The  Agency  insists  that 
new  officers  fly  to  the  post  of 
assignment.  A  good  compromise, 
if  you  decide  to  try  your  luck 
at  Addis  Ababa,  is  to  promote 
at  least  part  of  your  trip  by 
sea  (with  pay  and  p3r  diem). 
They  don’t  exactly  like  it,  but 
for  that  matter  they  are  cheered 
by  nothing  short  of  a  snappy 
salute  and  “Yessir!”  anyway. 

Ambassador  Is  The  Boss 

Which  brings  up  another 
point  for  gay,  free,  independent 
newspapermen.  Short  of  the 
armed  forces,  but  not  far  short, 
the  Foreign  Service  exercises 
the  most  rigid  discipline  expe¬ 
rienced  by  free  Americans.  An 
Ambassador’s  word  is  absolute 
law;  everyone  who  outranks 
you,  in  your  office  or  another, 
can  issue  what  amounts  to  a 
command  appearance  at  a  cock¬ 
tail  party.  But  this  works  both 
ways,  and  if  your  ambition  is 
to  keep  a  house  full  of  under¬ 
lings,  the  Foreign  Service  is 
for  you. 

Should  you  decide  to  leave 
the  exotic  jungle  before  your 
two  years  are  over,  you  may 
resign.  The  government  will  re¬ 
lease  you,  on  the  spot,  and  the 
money  you  have  managed  to 
save  from  the  25  per  cent  bonus 
will  buy  tickets  home.  It  gets 
easier,  though.  On  a  second 
tour,  you  can  get  passage  after 
only  a  year  on  the  job.  And 
after  five  years  of  faithful 
service,  you  can  turn  around 
the  second  day  at  a  post  and 
have  your  way  paid  home. 

Your  furniture  will  be  shipped 
overseas  for  you,  but  to  many 
parts  of  the  world  there  is  no 
chance  of  its  arriving  until  six 
months  after  you.  At  many  re- 


mote  posts,  this  means  you  are 
By  Trent  not  only  adjusting  to  the 
strange  life,  but  may  well  be 
living  in  a  hotel  room  while 
doing  so.  And  the  American 
type  hotel  is  almost  unknown 
except  in  those  cities  Hilton 
has  discovered. 

Good  Experience 
At  posts  where  the  United 
SHELTER  States  has  big  Army  installa- 
*  tions,  a  handy  Army  Post  Office 
will  allow  you  to  send  home  for 
the  many  necessities  which  you 
never  thought  to  take  along 
and  cannot  buy  locally.  It  often 
happens,  however,  that  in  the 
remote  regions  where  you  most 
need  an  APO,  none  is  available. 
Packages  can  be  shipped  in  by 
Diplomatic  Pouch,  but  they  are 
quite  limited  in  size  and  none 
but  medicines  can  come  by  air. 
Many  posts  also  have  co-opera- 

^  - - -  tive  commissaries  or  Army  PX’s, 

but  again  these  are  most  often 
found  where  least  needed. 

If  you  decide  to  go  overseas, 
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the  post  of 
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passage  after  The  Chicago  Daily  News  will 
the  job.  And  publish  three  zone  sections  — 
of  faithful  North,  West  and  South  — every 
turn  around  Thursday,  beginning  Dec.  6. 
t  a  post  and  Both  retail  and  national  rates 
id  home.  have  been  set  up.  This  means 

vill  be  shipped  local  retailers  may  reach  the 
but  to  many  area  of  their  choice  at  special 
d  there  is  no  zone  rates.  National  zona  ad- 
ving  until  six  vertising  will  be  accepted  be- 
At  many  re-  ginning  Jan.  3. 
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You  Can  Weigh  Trucks  But  Can  You 


Editor  Caswell  Speare  (right)  visits  Weighmaster  John  L.  Colligan  at  New  Jersey  State  Weighing  Station  on 
Route  46.  In  preparing  August  article,  FLEET  OWNER  staff  inspected  truck  iveighing  stations  from  coast  tocoast. 
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Weigh  Editorial  Impact? 


} 


Sure.  How?  You  can  survey.  You  can  interview.  You  can  question¬ 
naire.  But  you  get  your  best  gage  when  the  reader  himself  tells  you. 

Want  an  example?  In  August,  FLEET  OWNER,  McGraw-Hill’s 
magazine  of  trucking,  published  a  16-page  booklet  on  “Truck 
Weighing.”  Six  weeks  after  the  article  appeared  more  than  600 
readers  had  written  for  reprints  .  .  .  150  congratulatory  letters  and 
reprint  requests  had  come  from  Governors,  U.  S.  Senators,  highway 
commissioners,  weights  and  measures  officials  and  heads  of  state 
police.  And  letters  are  stiU  coming  in  at  the  rate  of  10  a  day. 


Why  .such  a  terrific  impact?  Because  truck 
weighing  has  been  a  constant  problem  in  the 
industry  .  . .  because  this  was  the  first  time  all 
the  known  facts  on  the  subject  were  pulled 
together  in  one  publication . . .  because  FLEET- 
OWNKR  readers  needed  the  information  to  do 
their  day-to-day  jobs  better  .  .  .  and  because 
the  design,  layout  and  writing  made  the  article 
easy  to  read  and  simplified  the  understanding 
of  a  complex  subject. 

This  is  typical  of  all  McGraw-Hill  maga¬ 
zines.  Typical  because  their  editors  have  a  feet- 
on-the-ground  awareness  of  what  their  readers 
need  to  help  them  do  their  jobs  better. 

In  the  case  of  FLEET  OWNER’S  editor,  Cas¬ 
well  Speare,  this  awareness  grows  naturally 
from  his  14  years’  practical  experience  in  trans¬ 
portation,  service  with  the  U.  S.  Army  Trans¬ 
portation  Corps  and  editing  transportation 
magazines.  And  he’s  backed  up  by  an  8-man 
staff  that  traveled  over  250,000  miles  in  1955 
to  get  the  news  as  it  happened  .  .  .  looking  for 
new  ideas  as  they’re  put  to  work. 

FI.EET  OWNER  editors  get  around— from 
front  office  to  grea.se  pit,  from  “truck  stops’’ 


to  state-operated  weighing  stations.  By  going 
where  trucking  operations  are,  the  FLEET- 
OWNER  staff  can  consistently  produce  articles 
with  impact  .  .  .  articles  that  help  the  readers 
do  their  jobs  better,  and  at  a  lower  cost. 

Inside  knowledge  of  their  particular  fields  is 
one  of  the  reasons  each  of  the  485  full-time  edi¬ 
tors  at  McGraw-Hill  knows  the  facts  that  put 
industry  in  the  news.  They  crisscross  the  coun¬ 
try,  girdle  the  globe  to  find  the  significant  news 
angle,  often  available  from  no  other  source. 
McGraw-Hill  is  headquarters  for  business  in¬ 
formation.  In  our  New  York  headquarters, 
more  editorial  information  about  business  and 
industry  is  gathered  and  processed  than  any¬ 
where  else  in  the  world.  That  is  why,  whenever 
industry  is  in  the  news,  we  can  often  help  you 
make  the  most  of  it. 


“Truck  Weighing”  is  an  excellent  example  of 
McGraw-Hill’s  fast-reading  editorial  technique 
for  handling  of  complex  engineering  subjects. 
If  you’d  like  to  see  a  copy,  write  to  Caswell 
Speare,  Editor,  FLEET  OWNER,  330  West  42nd 
Street,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


If  you  have  a  question  about  any  McGraw-Hill  news  release,  or  about  any  phase 
of  McGraw-Hill's  information  service,  write  to  Julian  Boone,  Director 
Communications  and  Publicity,  McGraw-Hill  Publishing  Company. 


McGraw-Hill  Magazines 


.... 


McGraw-Hill  Publishing  Company,  Inc. 
330  West  42nd  Street,  New  York  36,  New  York 
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APME  Awards  Annual  ‘  ravel  Writers 


Cooperation 

PHII-ADELPHIA 

The  Associated  Press  Manag- 
ing  Editors  Association,  at  its 
meeting  here,  awarded  citations 
for  outstanding  news,  news- 
newsphoto  and  newsphoto  mem¬ 
bership  cooperation  for  1056  to 
the  following  members: 

News  Coverage 

Lmvrcnce  (Mass.)  Tribune, 
Spencer  (Iowa)  Daily  Reporter 
and  KICU ;  KFDA,  Amarillo, 
Texas;  KDDD,  Dumas,  Texas; 
Lubbock  (Texas)  Avalanche- 
Journal,  KCBS,  San  Franciso, 
Calif.;  WSVA,  Harrisonburg, 
Va.;  Martinsville  (Va.)  Bulle¬ 
tin,  Richmond  (Va.)  News 
Leader,  Billings  (Mont.)  Ga¬ 
zette,  KAGH,  Crosett,  Ark.; 
Holyoke  (Mass.)  Transcript, 
Schenectady  (N.Y.)  Union-Star, 
Quincy  (Mass.)  Patriot,  WC- 
T\V,  New  Castle,  Ind.;  San 
Francisco  (Calif.)  Chronicle, 
KSCO,  Santa  Cruz,  Calif.; 
KMYC,  Mary.sville,  Calif.;  Val¬ 
lejo  (Calif.)  Times-Herald  and 
News-Chronicle,  KUHM,  Eure¬ 
ka,  Calif.;  Redding  (Calif.) 
Record  Searchlight,  Santa  Ro¬ 
sa  (Calif.)  Press-Democrat, 
Bakersfield  (Calif.)  Californ¬ 
ian,  Tulare  (Calif.)  Advance- 
Register,  Visalia  (Calif.) 
Times-Delta,  San  Jose  (Calif.) 
Mercury  and  News,  Santa  Cruz 
(Calif.)  Sentinel,  Oakland 
(Calif.)  Tribune,  Longmont 
(Colo.)  Times-Call. 

Newsphoto  Coverage 

Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Press, 
Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Mirror- 
News,  Buffalo  (N.Y.)  Courier- 
F'xpress,  Wichita  (Kas.)  Eagle, 
St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dispatch, 
Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal  and 
Bulletin,  Lake  Charles  (La.) 
American  Press,  Jamestown 
(N.Y.)  Post  Journal,  Columbia 
(Mo.)  Tribune,  Boston  (Mass.) 
Herald-Traveler,  Las  Vegas 
(Nev.)  Review-Journal,  Nor¬ 
folk  (Va.)  Virginian-Pilot, 
Wheeling  (W.  Va.)  News, 
Charleston  (S.  C.)  News  and 
Courier  and  Post,  Pueblo 
(Colo.)  Star-Journal  and  Chief¬ 
tain. 

Combined  News  and  Newsphoto 

Alamogordo  (N.  M.)  Daily 
News,  Raton  (N.  M.)  Daily 
Range,  Grand  Junction  (Colo.) 
Sentinel,  Tacoma  (Wash.) 
News-Tribune,  Seattle  (W’ash.) 
Times,  Moscow  (Idaho)  Daily 
Idahoan,  Oshkosh  (Wis.)  Daily 
Northwestern,  Appleton  (Wis.) 


Citations 

l‘ost  Crescent,  Fulton  (Mo.) 
Sun-Gazette,  Birmingham 
(Ala.)  News,  Portland  Orego¬ 
nian,  Oregon  Journal  and  KGW, 
Portland,  Ore.;  Moore  County 
(Texas)  News,  Amarillo  (Tex¬ 
as)  News  and  Globe-Times, 
Salt  Lake  (Utah)  Tribune, 
Lynchburg  (Va.)  News,  Wau¬ 
sau  (Wis.)  Record-Herald,  WT- 
MJ  and  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Jour¬ 
nal,  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Post- 
Gazette,  Tuscaloosa  (Ala.) 
News,  Fargo  (N.  I).)  Forum, 
Marshalltown  (Iowa)  Times 
Republican,  Gettysburg  (Pa.) 
Times,  Lawrence  (Kas.)  Jour¬ 
nal-World,  San  Raphael  (Calif.) 
Independent,  Sacramento 
(Calif.)  Bee,  Eureka  (Calif.) 
Humbolt  Times,  Tuscan  (Ariz.) 
Arizona  Daily  Star,  Denver 
(Colo.)  Post,  Roanoke  (Va.) 
Times,  Panama  City  (Fla.) 
News  and  Herald. 

• 

l1oil::<t011  PoHt  Joins 
‘Top  Ten’  Markets* 

The  Houston  Post’s  .second 
Consumer  Inventory  and  Store 
Audit  of  the  Houston  market 
has  just  been  published  and  is 
now  available  to  advertisers. 
Dan  E.  Clark  II,  and  Associ¬ 
ates,  Inc.,  research  organization 
conducted  the  survey. 

Through  personal  interviews, 
the  surveys  are  made  annually 
in  10  major  markets  on  product 
usage  and  demonstrated  brand 
preference. 

Other  newspapers  using  this 
marketing  service  are  the  Akron 
Beacon  Journal,  Dallas  Morning 
News,  Denver  Post,  Los  Angeles 
Herald  Express,  Oregonian, 
Miami  Herald,  Toledo  Blade, 
Wilmingon  News  Journal,  and 
the  Youngstown  Vindicator. 

Eugene  Lemcoe,  advertising 
director  of  the  Post,  is  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Top  Ten  newspaper 
group  for  19r)6-.57. 

• 

Pierpoiit  Wood  Die^ 

Beloit,  Wis. 

Pierpont  J.  E.  Wood,  66, 
president  and  director  of  the 
Daily  News  Publishing  Co., 
Beloit,  died  Nov.  12  at  his 
winter  home  in  Siesta  Key,  Fla. 
Mr.  Wood  was  a  prominent 
lawyer  of  Janesville,  Wis.,  and 
was  an  officer  and  director  of 
a  number  of  industrial  and 
financial  organizations.  He  is 
survived  by  his  wife,  a  daughter 
and  two  sons. 


In  Association 

Organization  of  travel  writers 
nationally  was  completed  last 
week  at  Ellinor  Village,  Fla., 
under  the  new  name,  American 
Travel  Writers  Association 
(ATWA).  Petsr  J.  Celliers, 
travel  editor.  Town  Journal  and 
Farm  Journal,  Washington, 
D.  C.  was  elected  president. 

The  new  body,  first  concieved 
as  the  National  As.sociation  of 
Travel  Writers,  adopted  a  con¬ 
stitution  which  more  sharply 
defines  eligibility  for  active 
membership  than  was  original¬ 
ly  planned.  Two  other  member¬ 
ship  categories  were  approved, 
allied  and  associate  members 
from  the  ranks  of  the  travel 
industry  it-self. 

Active  membership  numbers 
some  40  writers,  photographers 
and  others  “regularly  assigned 
to  travel  coverage  by  recog¬ 
nized  media”  across  the  country. 

Charter  officers,  in  addition 
to  Mr.  Celliers,  are:  fir.st  vice- 
president,  Dick  Huntington, 
executive  editor.  World  Review 
of  Hotel  and  Travel,  New  York; 
second  vice-president,  Mrs.  Jean 
Simmons,  travel  editor,  Dallas 
(Tex.)  Morning  News;  secre¬ 
tary,  Walter  W.  Hubbard, 
travel  columnist,  Washington 
(1).  C.)  Post  and  Times  Herald; 
treasurer,  Windsor  P.  Booth, 
chief  news  service.  National 
Geographic  .Magazine,  Wa.shing- 
ton. 

The  Board  of  Directors  con¬ 
sists  of  Norman  Ford,  guide 
book  writer,  Dunedin,  Fla.; 
Polly  Noyes,  travel  editor,  San 
Francisco  (Calif.)  Chronicle; 
Robert  Meyer  Jr.,  free-lance 
travel  writer.  New  York;  Ed 
Kiester  Jr.,  travel  writer. 
Parade  magazine.  New  York; 
Tom  Lesure,  free-lance  travel 
writer,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 


Heath  Radio-TV  Group 
Milwaukee 
Radio-Television  News  Direc¬ 
tors  Association,  at  its  annual 
convention  here  Nov.  16,  elected 
Ted  Koop,  director  of  CBS 
Washington  news  and  public 
affairs,  as  as.sociation  president. 


(^Iiiiiiii^*  on  Military 

George  Fielding  Eliot,  expert 
on  military  strategy  has  been 
assigned  by  Seymour  Berkson, 
publisher,  to  write  a  Sunday 
column  for  the  New  York  Jour- 
nal-American.  His  first  column 
appeared  Nov.  18. 


745  Grads 
Of  Columbia 
In  News  Jobs 

The  publication  of  a  new 
alumni  directory  by  the  Colum¬ 
bia  University  Graduate  School 
of  Journalism — the  first  since 
1939 — holds  interest  for  the  en¬ 
tire  profession. 

The  Columbia  graduates  in¬ 
clude  64  newspaper  publishers. 

67  top  editors,  and  110  associ¬ 
ates,  executive,  or  managing 
editors.  Foreign  correspondents 
number  101.  Other  data: 

Washington  correspondents, 
36;  reporters  and  rewrite  men, 
247;  editorial  writers,  17;  sports 
writers,  17;  city  editors,  11; 
copy  desk  men,  51;  and  maga¬ 
zine  editors,  46. 

These  figures  come  from  the 
2,302  who  listed  their  specific 
jobs.  Those  attending  the  Co¬ 
lumbia  school  since  it  wa.^ 
founded  in  1913  total  3,132. 
Dean  Edward  W.  Barrett  said. 

Only  161  have  gone  into  pub¬ 
lic  relations  and  50  into  adver¬ 
tising,  Of  those  who  have  left 
journalism,  the  largest  group 
consists  of  housewives — 215— 
followed  closely  by  209  who 
have  gone  into  business.  Many 
others  are  retired. 

The  total  number  of  working 
newsmen  is  745,  with  577  on 
newspapers,  51  on  magazines, 

68  on  trade  magazines,  and  49 
in  radio  and  television. 

Many  of  the  School’s  alumni 
have  gone  into  other  Journalism 
schools  as  teachers.  Thirteen  of 
these  are  deans  or  directors  of 
their  respective  schools.  Jour¬ 
nalism  teachers  and  professors 
are  to  be  found  on  nearly  every 
page  of  the  directory. 

• 

Daily  Leadr*  Ousadt* 
.\^a^Il8t  ‘Death  Pit**’ 

Spurred  to  action  by  a  series 
of  “Spotlight”  articles  and  edi¬ 
torials  in  the  Long  Island  DsHv 
Press,  the  State  of  New  York 
has  taken  official  steps  to  pre¬ 
vent  Long  Island  highway  pr^ 
jects  from  being  “death  pits 
for  children. 

The  crusade  by  the  New- 
house  newspaper  began  after 
six  children  died  in  a  construc¬ 
tion  cave-in.  The  new  spaper  got 
behind  civic  groups  and  cam¬ 
paigned  for  .safeguards.  Now 
contractors  must  erect  f^nttes 
around  excavations,  install 
lights  at  danger  spots  and  hire 
watchmen  to  patrol  these  areas. 
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William  R.  Reed,  Publisher,  and  C.  Emmett  Calvey,  photagrapher,  look  over  the  Gazette's  Scan-A-Sizer. 
8-column  halftone  on  news  page  shown  at  right  was  engraved  on  Scan-A-Sizer  from  a  3^2"  x  3’ 4"  section  of  an 
8"  X  10"  ceriol  photo  token  by  Colvey. 


Scon-A-Sizer  has  made  the  Gazette 
a  better,  more  interesting  paper." 


by  WILLIAM  R.  REED,  Publisher,  Taunton  (Mass.)  Daily  Gazette 
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“We’ve  given  our  Sean-A-Sizer''  a  real  workout.  \\'e  \e  autt>- 
matically  enlarged  and  reduc-ed,  without  copying,  as  many  as 
300  photos  for  a  six'cial  edition.  We  have  also  producetl  cver\  - 
thing  from  l-a)lumn  “mng”  shots  to  8-column  hy  13"  spec¬ 
taculars  from  photos  of  «‘\or>'  size  — and  all  without  loss 
detail. 

“For  a  spt'cial  etiition,  wc  lairl  forty  1-coluinn  graduation 
photos  on  the  Scan-.A-Sizer  orpy  table  and  engraved  all  of 
them  at  one  time.  W’v  ctit  the  ‘flat’  into  five  page-wide  strips 
and  then  spact'd  them  with  identifying  cutlines  to  fill  ont  the 
jiage.  How  mnch  simpler  can  you  do  it'? 

“By  using  a  Polaroid  camera  and  the  Scan-A-Sizer  we  can 
completely  by-pass  the  darkr(M)m.  In  these  cases  we’\e  had 
•■ngravings  of  2-  and  3-column  spot  news  shots  ready  for  the 
comtiosing  room  within  twenty  minutes  after  the  photog- 
rajrher  returned  from  an  assignment. 

“Our  Scan-A-Si/er  gi\  es  ns  a  choice  of  65-  or  H5-sereen  just 


by  tripping  a  switch.  It’s  versatile  and  fast.  .\ik1,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  several  people  here  operate  the  machine,  the 
Sc-an-A-Sizer  has  proven  itself  as  completely  reliable  as  tht; 
Scan-A-Cravers  we’ve  been  using  since  1948.” 

•  For  full  information  on  the  S<an-A-Sizer,  oddross 
Foirchild  Graphic  Equipment  Inc.,  88-06  Von  Wyck 
Expressway,  Jamaica,  N.  Y.,  Dept.  100-45A. 


GRAPHIC 
CQUIPMCHT,  INC. 


SCAN-A-GRAVER®.  SCAN-A-SIZER' 
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Electronic  Engraving  Machines 


Ditlritl  Offices;  Walpole,  Mass.;  Atlonlo,  Ga.; 
Chicago,  III.;  los  Angeles,  Cal.;  Toronto,  Ont. 
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Code  of  3R’s  Urged 
For  News  Broadcasts 

Ity  Sig  Mickeltiun 

CBS  Viceprenident  for  Nfws,  Public  Affairs 


(A  diRest  of  the  keynote  ad¬ 
dress  to  the  10th  anniversary 
convention  of  the  Radio  and 
Television  News  Directors  As¬ 
sociation  at  Milwaukee,  Nov. 
I.*;.) 

I  am  more  than  a  little  <iis- 
turbed  by  the  low  state  of  our 
prestige  among  some  of  our 
listeners  and  viewers,  at  least 
if  we  can  judge  by  some  of  the 
things  being  said  about  us  by 
our  critics.  In  July,  for  example, 

I  read  in  a  popular  magazine 
with  a  very  large  circulation 
statements  including  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

“  ,  .  .  the  radio  -  TV  people 
have  made  no  serious  effort  to 
cover  the  news  ...  If  the  radio- 
TV  people  really  meant  their 
prattle  about  public  service, 
which  we  always  get  when 
there’s  something  doing  at  the 
Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission,  they’d  have  long  since 
built  up  their  own  news  cover¬ 
age  and  trained  their  own  re¬ 
porters.  As  things  are  now,  a 
printed-word  reporter  gets  the 
news  which  is  flashed  to  the 
radio-TV  people,  and  then  for 
reliable  details  you  see  your 
newspaper.  As  things  are  now, 
the  electricity  boys  contribute  a 
brief  flash,  and  a  day  later  a 
few  feet  of  movie  film.  They 
'lon’t  contiibute  any  more  be¬ 
cause  they  don’t  know  how.” 

I  think  we  can  write  this 
critic  off  on  the  basis  that  he 
is  a  badly  misinformed  smart 
aleck.  If  this  were  an  isolated 
example,  we  could  probably  pass 
it  off,  but  unfortunately,  it  is 
not. 

Two-Fold  Task 

During  the  Fall,  I  read  in 
another  magazine  the  following 
statement: 

“With  only  rare  exceptions, 
television’s  journalists  don’t 
seem  to  be  able  to  rise  above 
this  dreary  milieu  and  the  in¬ 
hibitions  that  reinforce  it. 
Which  is  why,  as  far  as  TV  is 
concerned,  Uie  news  is  still 
something  you  get  on  radio  or 
wait  for  in  the  morning  paper.'* 

Then,  later,  the  following: 

“An  exclusive  report  is  usua’- 
ly  semi-professional  film  of  an 
incident  that  the  rival  networks 
considered  too  trivial  to  cover.” 

We  have  a  two-fold  job  which 
we  should  attend  to  urgently. 
I'irst,  to  eliminate  the  we.ok- 


nesses  which  may  give  rise  to 
such  criticism  and  secondly,  to 
set  our  standards  even  higher 
than  they  have  been  before. 

Too  many  announcers  are 
still  reading  news  on  too  many 
stations  and  on  too  many  net¬ 
works.  I  am  sure  that  the  situ¬ 
ation  is  not  nearly  as  bad  as 
it  used  to  be  when  the  principal 
qualifications  for  readers  of 
news  were  rounded  tones  and 
the  agility  which  made  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  rip  copy  off  the  printer 
with  one  hand  while  simultane¬ 
ously  opening  the  studio  door 
with  the  other.  But  it’s  still 
.something  we  can’t  be  proud  of. 

There  are  also,  even  at  this 
late  day  of  November  1956,  far 
too  many  radio  stations  and 
likewise  far  too  many  television 
stations  which  either  make  no 
pretense  at  all  of  providing 
news  on  the  schedule  or  are 
trying  to  do  it  without  hiring 
competent,  qualified  and  trained 
personnel. 

The  equal  access  picture  has 
brightened  some  in  the  past 
couple  of  years  due  in  large 
part  to  the  White  House  agree¬ 
ment  to  peiTuit  filming  and  tap¬ 
ing  of  Presidential  News  Con¬ 
ferences.  We  are  deeply  in¬ 
debted  to  Jim  Hagerty  for  car¬ 
rying  the  ball  for  us  on  this 
one.  Recently,  Secretary  of 
State  Dulles  has  also  fallen  in 
line  and  his  news  conferences 
are  now  open  to  tape  recorders 
and  cameras. 

Crickets,  Etc. 

At  the  same  time,  however, 
we  hear  of  cases  like  two  re¬ 
ported  on  the  Pacific  Coast  dur¬ 
ing  the  Fall  in  which  tape  re¬ 
corders  were  ousted  from  the 
room  before  the  conferences 
began.  This  happened  once  dur¬ 
ing  an  Adlai  Stevenson  con¬ 
ference  and  once  during  a  con¬ 
ference  with  Dr.  Sproul,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  regarding  Pacific  Coast 
Conference  football.  Objections 
from  the  representatives  of  the 
San  Francisco  press  caused  the 
recorders  to  be  withdrawn  in 
both  cases.  The  newspapeimen 
refused  to  ask  questions  until 
the  recorders  were  ousted  and 
the  principals  in  both  cases  ac¬ 
ceded. 

Time  magazine  printed  a 
piece  calling  attention  to  the 


annoyance  of  newspapei  re¬ 
porters  with  the  presence  of 
the  tools  of  the  broadcast  trade 
and  the  resort  to  such  devices 
as  “crickets”  and  other  noise- 
makers  to  disrupt  the  news  con¬ 
ference  and  prevent  radio  and 
television  from  getting  any  use 
of  them. 

It’s  a  little  hard  to  imagine 
that  our  colleagues  from  the 
newspapers  can  be  so  petty  or 
so  childish  as  to  resort  to  these 
devices  and  I  am  convinced 
that  the  troublemakers  have 
been  only  an  insignificant  num¬ 
ber,  but  this  does  not  reduce 
the  necessity  on  our  part  to 
wage  an  aggressive  campaign 
which  will  make  equal  status  a 
reality  in  all  cases  and  make  it 
understood  by  everyone — public 
figpires,  newspaper  reporters, 
editors  and  the  public  alike. 

I  think  it  also  imposes  upon 
us  the  responsibility  to  keep  our 
physical  gear  as  unobtrusive  as 
possible  and  to  eliminate  any 
incidents  or  attitudes  which 
might  give  rise  to  charges  that 
we  are  adversely  affecting  the 
conduct  of  the  news  conference 
or  making  a  spectacle  or  show 
out  of  it. 

There  is  one  other  item  that 
disturbs  me  to  the  point  where 
I  think  it  justifies  mention  here 
— this  one  relating  entirely  to 
television. 

.Seduced  by  Film 

I  have  a  feeling  that  there 
is  far  too  much  tendency  for 
television  news  editors  to  suc¬ 
cumb  to  the  seductive  charm  of 
film  and  in  so  doing  to  lose 
their  heads  and  lose  the  main 
.sense  of  the  story  they  are  try¬ 
ing  to  tell. 

I  am  still  wondering  whether 
we  didn’t  for  example,  make  a 
serious  error  at  the  Republican 
National  Convention  in  San 
Francisco  when  we  permitted 
ourselves  to  go  chasing  off 
after  President  Eisenhower  on 
his  way  to  the  St.  Francis  Hotel 
after  his  arrival  at  San  Francis¬ 
co’s  airport  rather  than  to  re¬ 
turn  to  the  speeches  by  the 
Cabinet  members  after  the 
President  was  definitely  on  his 
way.  The  ratings  would  indicate 
that  the  public  liked  what  it 
got  but  I  still  wonder  if  per¬ 
haps  we  should  not  have  stayed 
with  the  story  rather  than  show 
olf  our  gadgets. 

Most  of  all  I  think  we  should 
pledge  incessant  allegiance  to 
the  fundamentals  of  good  news 
pre.sentation  —  clear  thinking, 
careful  planning,  thorough  re¬ 
porting,  plus  interesting,  mean¬ 
ingful  writing. 

The  time  has  come  to  place 
new  emphasis  on  the  basic 
fiin.iamentals  of  the  five  W.« 


Station  Rep  Firm 
Turns  to  Univac 

The  business  of  radio-iele- 
vision  station  representatives 
has  become  so  extensive  and 
complex  that  one  firm  has 
turned  to  electronics  to  help 
with  computations,  billings, 
etc. 

After  months  of  study,  the 
firm  of  Peters,  Griffin,  Wood¬ 
ward,  Inc.  and  engineers  of 
Remington-Rand  have  de¬ 
vised  an  electronic  system 
that  utilizes  the  principles  of 
Univac  to  store  information 
about  programs,  time  avail¬ 
abilities,  and  rates. 


and  the  construction  of  a  .solidly 
built  news  story,  whether  it  he 
with  tape,  film,  maps,  anima¬ 
tions  or  just  plain  human 
voices. 

Perhaps  it’s  time  to  come  up 
with  a  set  of  fundamentals  of 
our  own  which  we  might  call 
the  3R’s  —  reporting,  reflectinc 
and  writing. 


(luiiutliaii  Ad  Tax 
On  Magazine!^  Sel 

<  (TTAWA 

The  20%  tax  on  the  gross  ad¬ 
vertising  of  special  Canadian 
edition.s  of  foreign  magazine.* 
will  go  into  effect  -Fan.  1. 
Cnnadn  (lazette,  issued  this 
week,  carries  the  order-in-coun¬ 
cil  setting  out  the  legislation 
taxing  these  magazines. 

The  Canadian  government  is 
expected  to  net  about  $2,000,- 
000  annually  in  revenue.  .\1- 
though  eight  magazine.s  will  be 
affected  by  the  tax,  hardest  hit 
will  be  Time  and  Retuler'f 
Digest,  whose  advertising  con¬ 
tent  runs  to  about  $6,000,000 
yearly. 


IMiila.  Inquirer 
Appoints  Krug 

PHII-AIJFI.PHIA 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
announces,  effective  Dec.  1.  the 
appointment  of  Richard  I.  Krup 
as  its  exclusive  advertising  rep¬ 
resentative  in  the  Detroit  area. 

Mr.  Krug,  who  has  Iwu 
employed  hy  the  Inquirer  since 
1947,  was  a  national  advertis¬ 
ing  salesman  for  three  years, 
serving  automotive  accounts. 
Prior  to  his  automotive  experi¬ 
ence,  he  was  connected  with  the 
general,  retail  and  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  departments  of  the 
Inquirer. 
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THE  KANSAS  CITY  STAR 
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AGREED.. 


fhe  newspaper-owned  stations  listed  above 
know  that  representation  devoted  exclusively 
to  television  is  the  most  successful  formula 
for  the  best  television  representation.  The 
ones  at  the  right  —  not  affiliated  with  news¬ 
papers— are  equally  appreciative  of  this 
basic  principle  for  sound  sales  results. 


WC  DA -B  A  lhany 
W A  AM  Baltimore 

WJRT  Flint 

IVMTW  Mt.  IVasliin^toN 
WRVA-TV  Richmoml 


Roth  are  unanimously  agreed  upon  one  choice : 

Harrington,  Righter  and  Parsons,  Inc. 

television  —  the  only  medium  we  serve 


Netv  York 
Chicago 
San  Francisco 
Atlanta 
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Suburban  Weekly: 

Westchester  News 
Covers  Whole  County 

By  Kay  Erwin 


FOUNDERS  of  Westchester  News,  suburban  weekly  covering  West¬ 
chester  County,  examine  a  recent  issue.  At  left:  Julian  S.  Bach  Jr., 
editor  and  co-publisher;  at  right:  William  H.  Marriott,  president 
and  publisher. 


White  Plains,  N.Y. 

The  Westchester  News,  a 
weekly  newspaper,  is  beinpr  de¬ 
veloped  on  an  all-county  cover¬ 
age  basis  in  a  fabulous  New 
York  suburban  area  that  is 
already  served  by  nine  daily 
newspapers  and  a  score  of 
weekly  newspapers  in  individ¬ 
ual  communities. 

The  concept  of  the  News, 
founded  two  years  ago,  is  to 
cover  the  entire  county,  the 
nation’s  second  richest  (per 
capita),  as  a  single  entity. 

Marriott  and  Bach 

The  weekly  is  the  creation 
of  William  H.  Marriott,  47, 
president  and  publisher,  and 
Julian  S.  Bach  Jr.,  42,  editor 
and  co-publisher. 

The  paper  began  with  a 
guaranteed  controlled  circula¬ 
tion  of  60,000.  Today,  116  is¬ 
sues  later,  it  claims  a  circula¬ 
tion  of  51,000  paid  ($2  a  year) 
and  9,000  free.  Second  Class 
privileges  were  obtained  a 
year  ago  and  the  paper  hopes 
to  join  ABC  within  a  year. 
Each  Thursday,  the  News  is 
distributed  by  mail  through  46 
postoffices  and  sold  on  news¬ 
stands  over  Westchester  and  in 
Grand  Central  Station  in  New 
York. 

With  Westchester’s  popula¬ 
tion  (now  750,000)  rapidly 
climbing  toward  the  million 
mark,  the  News’  publishers 
foresee  a  potential  circulation 
of  100,000  within  a  few  years. 

Ad  Acceptance 

Advertising  acceptance  of  the 
idea  of  a  county-wide  newspa¬ 
per  is  keeping  pace  with  grow¬ 
ing  readership,  the  publishers 
reported.  During  the  first  eight 
months  of  1955,  the  News  pub¬ 
lished  688  tabloid-size  pages. 
During  the  same  period  this 
year,  it  published  twice  as 
many  pages  (1,196). 

In  the  last  seven  months,  the 
News  reported  the  signing  of 
93  new  local  merchants  for 
625,000  lines.  Among  Westches¬ 
ter  branches  of  major  stores,  it 
carries  advertising  from 
Macy’s,  Gimbel’s,  Alexander’s, 
Wanamaker,  I.  Miller  and  Op- 
penheim-Collins.  It  is  also  car¬ 
rying  some  national  accounts. 

The  News  is  published  at  11 
William  Street  in  White  Plains 


and  has  a  New  York  office  at 
30  East  37th  Street.  It  has  26 
full-time  and  eight  part-time 
employes  and  a  spider-webbing 
staff  of  46  correspondents  all 
over  Westchester.  'The  paper  is 
printed  in  a  commercial  print¬ 
ing  plant  on  a  Hoe  Printmaster, 
which  has  facilities  for  full 
color. 

“The  growth  of  the  West¬ 
chester  News  is  another  exam¬ 
ple  of  the  fabulous  growth  of 
the  suburbs,”  said  Mr.  Marriott. 
“Our  newspaper  is  riding  the 
crest  of  the  American  .suburban 
wave  by  confining  strictly  its 
news  and  features  to  appeal 
especially  to  Westchester  resi¬ 
dents.  We  carry  no  national  or 
international  news.” 

Home  News 

“Instead  of  1,000  datelines 
from  the  farthest  end  of  the 
globe,  we  carry  the  44  West¬ 
chester  datelines  closest  to 
home,”  interposed  Editor  Bach. 
“The  great  papers  in  America 
traditionally  grew  up  with  our 
great  cities  during  the  last  100 
years.  But  now  it  is  the  sub¬ 
urbs  that  are  growing  and  that 
represent  the  new  way  of  life. 
We  believe  we  shall  become  a 
great  paper  as  a  leader  and 
spokesman  for  this  phenome¬ 
nal  suburban  way  of  living.” 

To  give  their  paper  a  subur¬ 
ban  flavor,  an  overall  “warm 
and  friendly”  tone  is  empha¬ 
sized.  The  paper  is  independent 
in  politics  and  the  editor  cov¬ 
ered  both  national  political  con¬ 
ventions  last  Summer,  concen¬ 
trating  not  on  Ike  and  Adlai 
but  on  200-odd  under-covered 
delegates,  party  workers  and 
visitors  who  were  there  from 
We.stchester. 

Events  Calendars 

Each  week  the  paper  offers 
readers  schedules  of  movies 
throughout  the  area,  an  alma¬ 
nac  of  activities  throughout  the 
county,  and  ads  of  restaurant 
within  a  50-mile  radius. 

The  paper  drives  hard  for 
news  (claims  it  had  the  only 
reporter  at  the  scene  in  a 
Westchester  home  for  Marilyn 
Monroe’s  “secret”  marriage  to 
Arthur  Miller). 

E;ccept  for  a  column  by  Dr. 
Norman  Vincent  Peale,  all  its 
features  are  written  expressly 


for  the  Westchester  readers.  It 
has  its  own  cartoonist  and  its 
own  crossword  puzzle  man. 

The  paper  has  special  writers 
who  cover,  from  a  Westchester 
viewpoint:  Education,  garden¬ 
ing,  child  care,  bridge,  food, 
sports,  cars,  music,  teen-agers, 
nature,  commuting,  science  and 
local  lore. 

Executive  Staff 

Publisher  Marriott  was 
founder  and  publisher  of  Fami¬ 
ly  Weekly  magazine.  He  also 
was  with  the  advertising  de¬ 
partments  of  Parade,  American 
Weekly,  Esquire,  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  the  Bidder  pa¬ 
pers  in  St.  Paul,  Pittsburgh 
Press  and  Post-Gazette,  New 
York  World-Telegram  &  Sun, 
Cincimvati  Enquirer  and  the 
Booth  Publishing  Co.  in  Jack- 
son,  Mich.  Mr.  Marriott  says 
he  works  a  70-hour  week,  has 
taken  one  three-day  vacation 
in  the  last  two  and  a  half  years. 

Mr.  Bach  formerly  was  edi¬ 
tor-in-chief  of  Today’s  Woman, 
supervising  editor  of  True,  The 
Man’s  Magazine,  and  an  editor 
of  Life  for  10  years.  He  has 
been  a  foreign  correspondent, 
the  author  of  a  Random  House 
book,  an  infantry  officer,  and 
has  written  widely  for  national 
magazines. 

The  advertising  director  is 
Harold  L.  Goldman,  advertising 
director  of  the  New  York  Sun 
for  30  years.  Miss  Phyllis 
Harden,  assistant  to  the  pub¬ 
lishers,  formerly  was  with 
Family  Week'y. 


Glen  Phares,  formerly  with 
23  Lerner  newspapers  around 
Chicago  and  then  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  East  Orange  (N.J.) 
Record,  is  managing  editor. 

Walter  Osborne,  ex-managing 
editor  of  Family  Weekly  is 
contributing  editor  and  writes 
a  new  column,  “Inside  West¬ 
chester.” 

Dorothy  Brandon,  mother-in- 
law  of  Board  Chairman  White- 
law  Reid  of  the  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune,  and  herself  a  for¬ 
mer  Washington  and  foreign 
correspondent  for  that  paper  is 
society  editor.  Miss  Ruth  Pem- 
ber  is  distaff  editor. 

The  circulation  manager  is  R. 
Niles  Galbraith,  formerly  with 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
circulation  department  for  20 
years.  William  La  Roza  is  con¬ 
troller. 

Besides  the  Thursday  edition, 
for  five  weeks  this  year  a  Sun¬ 
day  edition  was  issued.  The 
Sunday  paper  was  discontinued 
for  the  time  being  because  of 
newsprint  shortage,  Mr.  Mar¬ 
riott  said. 

Birthday  Present 

Monroe,  Wi.«. 

Fulfilling  it-s  58th  birthday 
promise  to  make  a  “major  im¬ 
provement”  for  its  readers,  the 
Monroe  Evening  Times  changed 
to  a  larger  body  type.  The 
paper  formerly  used  a  7% 
point  face.  It  switched  to  8 
point  Linotype  Corona  cast  on 
8%  point  slugs. 
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Dawn-to-dark  firing  tests  sjxhhI  delivery  of  the  mighty  power  plants  that  will  thrust  America’s  missiles  into  outer  space. 


On  the  line... rocket  engines 
for  America’s  major  missiles 


Deep  in  the  remote  canyons  of  the 
Santa  Susana  Mountains,  a  bolt  of 
flame  knifes  the  sudden  darkness  of 
a  California  evening. 

Obscured  in  the  shadows  —  watch¬ 
ing  this  man-made  lightning  flare 
and  die  as  it  has  an  untold  number 
of  times  before  —  are  the  men  of 
Rocketdyne  . . .  testing  and  tuning 
the  giant  propulsion  systems  they  are 
building  for  the  major  missile  proj- 


f*cts  of  the  Air  Force,  Army  and  Navy. 

This  amazing  roc-ket  engine  work¬ 
shop  was  planned  as  far  back  as  1947, 
about  a  year  after  Rocketdyne  — in 
collaboration  with  the  Armed  Serv¬ 
ices— began  a  program  of  research 
that  has  led  to  accomplishments  so 
fantastic,  security  restrictions  forbid 
us  to  describe  them. 

The  fact  that  this  work  is  so  far 
advanced  here  in  America  is  cause  for 


sober  confidence  in  our  defense  situa¬ 
tion.  It  is  good  to  know  that  these 
achievements  are  in  the  service  of 
free  men. 

Engineers  :  write  for  our  brochure, 
“The  Big  Challenge!’  which  tells  you 
in  detail  what  a  career  in  rocketry  can 
mean  to  you.  Address;  Rocketdyne, 
Personnel  Manager,  Dept.  E-71, 6633 
Canoga  Avenue,  (’anoga  Park,  Cali¬ 
fornia;  or  Dept.  E-71,  Neosho.  Mo. 


ROCKETDYNE  n 


A  Division  of 

North  American  Aviation,  Inc. 


editor 
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From  Boom  To  Bust  And  Back  Again 

(The  San  Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury) 


By  Doris  Willens 


The  California  gold  rush  was 
ovei-.  So  too  seemed  to  be  the 
promise  of  San  Jose.  The  legis¬ 
lature  of  the  new  state  had 
voted  to  remove  the  capital 
from  there  to  Vallejo.  One  by 
one  the  4000  tents  of  the  boom 
city  came  down. 

It  was  a  year  of  gloom  for 
San  Jose  in  1851.  And  yet  it 
was  the  time  chosen  by  three 
men  to  start  a  new  weekly,  the 
.Son  Jose  We-ekly  Visitor,  pre¬ 
decessor  of  today’s  Son  Jose 
Mercury. 

The  three  men  were  .1.  C. 
Kmerson,  publisher:  A.  .Jones 
Jr.,  editor,  and  J.  F.  Damon,  a 
clergyman.  They  began  with 
equipment  salvaged  from  two 
other  newspapers  which  had 
collapsed  when  San  Jose  was 
dispossessed  of  the  glory  and 
gravy  of  being  state  capital. 

Only  a  Vision 

Previous  San  Jose  publica¬ 
tions  had  had  political  reasons 
for  their  founding.  And  there 
had  been  State  printing  to  add 
to  revenues.  Now  all  that  was 
left  was  a  vision  of  what  the 
rich  acres  of  the  Santa  Clara 
V'alley  might  bring  in  the  fu¬ 
ture. 

San  Francisco’s  famous  Daily 
Alta  California  of  June  2",  1851, 
noted  the  birth  of  the  new 
paper  and  described  it  as  “very 
creditable  in  its  typographical 
appearance.” 

By  1852  the  paper  had  moved 
into  quarters  above  the  hand¬ 
some  new  Bella  Union  saloon. 
Damon  had  already  left  the 
triumverate,  and  Emerson  had 
found  a  new  editor  and  partner, 
F.  B.  Murdoch.  He  had  also 
changed  the  name  to  the  Santa 
Clara  Register,  indicating  an 
identification  with  the  entire 
county. 

Murdoch  was  a  native  of 
Maryland,  a  well-educated  and 
civic-minded  man  with  strong 
ideas  of  his  own.  He  was  soon 
battling  with  Emerson  and  by 
185,1  he  had  managed  to  gain 
sole  control  for  himself. 

“.  .  .  The  unpleasant  diffi¬ 
culties  which  have  so  long  exist¬ 
ed  between  Mr.  J.  C.  Emerson, 
and  the  rightful  editor  of  this 
paper,  have  been  removed  by 
the  strong  arm  of  judicial  power, 
and  .  .  .  we  are  restored  to  a' I 


our  rights  .  .  .”  Murdoch’s  edi¬ 
torial  stated  after  his  coup. 
How  he  did  it  is  not  explained. 

At  any  rate,  he  changed  the 
paper’s  name  again,  this  time 
to  the  San  Jose  Telegraph,  in 
honor  of  the  newly-completed 
San  Jose-San  Francisco  tele¬ 
graph  line.  Murdoch  had  this  to 
say  to  business  men  who  did 
not  advertise  in  the  paper: 

“There  are  many  men  doing 
a  large  business  in  San  Jose 
who  neither  subscribe  for  nor 
advertise  in  the  Register.  These 
are  chiefly  of  foreign  birth,  and 
feel  no  interest  in  the  growth 
and  prosperity  of  the  country; 
but  have  come  among  us  to 
grind  out  for  themselves  a  for¬ 
tune,  without  a  single  liberal 
thought  for  the  public  good.” 

The  Popular  .Approach 

Editor  Murdoch  was  not  one 
to  pull  his  punches.  He  cam¬ 
paigned  against  local  merchants 
for  their  “practice  of  keeping 
considerable  quantities  of  (gun) 
powder  on  their  premises.”  He 
fought  for  improved  roads  and 
better  schools.  He  attacked 
civic  officials  when  he  felt  they 
were  not  doing  their  best  for 
San  Jose, 

His  approach  turned  out  to 
be  a  popular  one,  and  the  paper 
grew  in  popularity.  It  grew  too 
in  size.  Literally, 

In  those  days  of  hand-set  type 
it  was  easier  for  a  paper  to  ex¬ 
pand  by  adding  columns  and 
inches  than  by  adding  pages. 
The  Telegraph  had  .started  as 
a  five-column,  four-page  paper, 
about  18x12  inches  to  the  page. 
By  the  mid-’50’s,  it  had  grown 
to  a  six-column,  four-page 
paper,  with  pages  about  22x15 
inches. 

Like  other  papers  of  that  era, 
the  Telegraph  set  pages  one  and 
four  well  ahead  of  deadline 
time  with  standing  ads  and 
filler  material — essays,  poetry, 
jokes,  short  stories.  Page  two 
was  the  main  news  page;  three 
carried  overflow  news,  ex¬ 
changes  and  new  ads. 

.Murdoch  remained  until  1860. 
In  his  farewell  editorial  he  re¬ 
ferred  to  his  eight-year  stay 
with  the  Telegraph  as  “one  of 
the  longest  in  the  annals  of 
California  journalism."  No  one 
disputed  him. 


He  sold  his  interest  to  W.  N. 
Slocum  of  Santa  Cruz,  who 
changed  the  paper’s  name  once 
again — this  time  to  the  Mer¬ 
cury. 

Four  months  before  Mur¬ 
doch’s  departure,  San  Jose  had 
received  its  first  news  by  Pony 
Express.  The  first  run  on  the 
new  route,  from  Missouri  to 
western  Utah,  had  cut  13  days 
off  the  old  time  it  took  to  get 
news  from  New  York  to  the 
West  Coast.  Pony  Express  was 


to  retain  its  importance  until 
the  completion  of  the  first  trans¬ 
continental  telegraph  in  1861. 

In  the  Spring  of  1861  Slocum 
announced  that  he  would  start 
a  daily.  But  he  didn’t — possibly 
because  the  public  did  not  re¬ 
spond  to  his  prospectus. 

Daily  .Vnnoiinced 

Instead  ho  sold  out  to  a 
printer,  James  Jerome  Owen, 
who  affiliatod  with  another 
printer,  B.  H.  Cottle,  in  a  part¬ 
nership.  Unlike  his  predeces¬ 
sors,  Owen  did  not  change  the 
paper’s  name  when  he  got  it. 

Owen,  a  native  of  New  York 
State,  was  34  when  he  took  over 
the  Mercury.  He  and  Cottle  im¬ 
mediately  revived  Slocum’s  idea 
of  a  daily.  In  October  they  an¬ 
nounced  their  plan,  and  said 
editorially; 

“We  shall  thoroughly  test  the 
question  as  to  whether  a  daily 
paper  can  be  sustained  in  this 
City  or  not;  and  if  we  fail — 
(but  we  shall  not  fail,)  why, 
then,  we  will  fall  back  on  our 
weekly,  satisfied  to  plod  along 
the  oven  tenor  of  our  way,  and 


FROM  THESE 
BEGINNINGS  .... 

Ninth  of  a  Sorm 


henceforth  keep  our  fingers  oot 
of  the  fire.” 

The  chief  inducement  offered 
subscribers  was  that  “We  shall 
publish  the  Eastern  news  from 
ten  to  twelve  hours  in  advante 
of  the  arrival  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  papers.  This  news  alone 
will  be  worth  the  price  of  the 
daily.” 

Advertisers  were  offered  the 
inducements  of  “daily  circula¬ 
tion  (that  will  be)  .  .  .  Iar;^r 
than  that  yet  attained  by  any 
weekly  paper  in  this  valley  . . . 
Our  rates  for  advertising  wiD 
be  lower  than  those  of  any 
other  daily  paper  in  this  State." 

There  were  several  reasons 
for  Owen  and  Cottle  to  feel  the 
time  was  ripe.  San  Jose’s  popu¬ 
lation  was  3,400;  the  Civil  War 
was  greatly  increasing  interest 
in  news,  and  the  trans-continen¬ 
tal  telegraph  had  just  been  com¬ 
pleted. 

But  they  turned  out  to  be 
wrong.  After  three  months  and 
a  circulation  that  reached  more 
than  300  copies,  Owen  an¬ 
nounced:  “We  suspend  for  lack 
of  adverti.sing  patronage." 
There  was  no  serious  attempt 
to  revive  the  daily  for  eisflit 
more  years. 

Rigger  Investment 

Then  in  1869  the  paper 
bought  a  new  press,  “costing  in 
New  York  $1350  in  currency, 
freight  and  insurance  thereon, 
together  with  the  new  type  and 
material  needed  for  the  daily, 
will  rai.se  the  figure  to  $2000." 
It  is  pre.sumed  to  have  tieen  a 
Hoe,  though  Owen  was  more 
concerned  with  telling  readers 
about  what  it  cost  rather  than 
what  it  did. 

The  new  daily  apfieared  in 
August,  and  the  old  weekly 
Mercury  went  to  true  “blanket" 
size — 27  *.2  inches  long  and  20H 
inches  wide,  nine  columns  on 
each  page.  Working  class  fam¬ 
ilies  reportedly  used  the  weekly 
as  a  sub.stitute  for  wallpaper. 

This  time  the  experimental 
daily  lasted  for  nine  months. 
Rut  it  flopped  again.  There 
were  several  reasons.  Owen  had 
not  been  able  to  get  any  of  the 
county’s  legal  advertising.  He 
had  brought  another  partner 
into  the  firm,  and  the  increa^ 
expenses  were  not  offset  by  in- 
crea.sed  profits.  .And  finally, 
Owen  could  not  afford  to  hire 
a  bookkeeper  and  he  was  tired 
of  being  a  “slave”  for  long 
(Continued  on  page  64) 
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18  CALORIES 


.  .  .  that's  all  there  are  in  a  level  teaspoonful 
of  sugar.  But  don’t  start  adding  them  up 
till  you  read  this  report.  You  may  not  have 
to  count  them  at  all!  _ 


1 


SUGAR  USERS  MAKE  DIET  NEWS 


A  brand-new  story  line  for  America’s  favorite 
kind  of  reading  has  been  provided  by  an  im¬ 
portant  study*  of  the  three-year  diet  expe¬ 
riences  of  347  overweight  people. 

Some  of  these  people  gave  up  sugar  entirely 
and  used  artificial  sweeteners.  The  others 
stuck  with  sugar  and  used  it  regularly  in 
their  diets. 

The  ones  who  used  the  artificial  sweeteners 
lost  no  more  weight  than  the  sugar  users. 

A  big  surprise?  Not  to  nutritionists  who 
believe  that  cutting  down,  not  cutting  out 
offers  the  most  satisfactory  method  for  most 
people  to  get  their  weight  down  and  keep 


it  down.  The  appetite  satisfaction  that  comes 
from  sugar  can  make  cutting  down  much 
easier  for  many  people.  Sugar’s  fast,  natural 
effect  in  curbing  an  oversize  appetite  has 
often  been  noted. 

Artificial  sweeteners  do  not  have  this 
physiologic  effect.  As  a  result,  overeating 
may  actually  be  more  of  a  problem  when 
artificial  sweeteners  are  used. 

All  this  is  right  reassuring  news  to  folks 
who  like  sugar  —  and  that  includes  just 
about  everybody. 

*Sev  rompletv  re/ntrt  in  April,  Jfi.yi  issue  of  Journal  of  the 
American  Dietetic  Association. 


All  statements  in  this  message  apply  to  both  beet  and  t-ane  sugar. 

SUGAR  INFORMATION,  INC.,  NEW  YORK  5,  NEW  YORK 
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hours  at  insufficient  pay. 

“The  expense  attending  pub¬ 
lication  of  a  morning  paper, 
other  things  being  equal,  is 
much  greater  than  that  of  an 
evening  paper,”  he  wrote.  He 
“willed”  the  daily  field  to  the 
town’s  evening  paper,  the  Pa¬ 
triot. 

Two  years  later  the  Mercury 
was  a  daily  again — this  time 
by  buying  out  the  new  and  fail¬ 
ing  Daily  Guide.  And  this  time 
it  was  a  daily  to  stay.  By  now 
the  population  of  San  Jo.se  was 
12,000,  and  that  of  the  county 
:{0,000.  Owen  got  a  power- 
driven  press,  and  then  settled 
back  to  consider  the  scientific 
problems  of  his  city. 

('rusade  for  Light 
Electric  lighting  for  cities 
was  beginning,  and  Owen  pro¬ 
posed  that  San  Jose  be  illumi¬ 
nated  by  the  use  of  clusters  of 
electric  lights  placed  high  on 
towers  to  be  built  about  the 
city.  Despite  ridicule  and  finan¬ 
cial  obstacles.  Editor  Owen  won 
his  fight. 

In  I)ecember,  1881,  San  Jose’s 
first  electric  tower  went  into 
operation.  It  had  cost  more  than 
$4,000.  It  was  200  feet  high, 
and  held  six  4000-candlepower 
lights  covered  by  a  reflector.  It 
was  considered  a  great  success 
both  for  San  Jose  and  for  Owen 
personally  although  a  few  jokes 
were  made.  The  Oakland  Tri¬ 
bune  said  at  the  time,  “We  shall 
look  anxiou.sly  to  see  whether 
the  people  think  it  is  a  sun  or 
a  moon,  or  only  a  light-house.” 

Nee<lless  to  add,  as  a  way  of 
lighting  cities,  the  “high-light” 
theory  was  not  long  lived. 

Owen  had  been  with  the  Mer¬ 
cury  for  nearly  25  years  when 
he  sold  out  in  1884  to  Charles 
Shortridge  of  the  San  Joee 
Timru.  He  in  turn  sold  the  com¬ 
bined  Ti men- Mercury  to  the  San 
Jose  Republic  publisher,  who 
immediately  retained  to  the 
name  Mercury.  Two  months 
later  Shortridge  had  the  con¬ 
solidated  paper  back  again,  and 
he  remained  its  head  for  14 
years. 

Shortridge  had  bought  the 
Mercury  from  Owen  for  $8000. 
He  sold  it  for  $100,000.  There 
were  several  further  changes 
in  ownership  before  the  Hayes 
Brothers  arrived  on  the  scene 
in  1901. 

Bearded  Brothers 
E.  A.  and  J.  0.  Hayes,  who 
were  know  as  “Red”  and 
“Black”  Hayes  respectively  for 


the  colors  of  their  flowing 
beards,  had  once  been  practicing 
attorneys  in  their  home  .state 
of  Wisconsin.  With  their  mother 
they  made  a  fortune  in  iron  ore 
in  the  Midwest.  They  came  to 
California  and  became  involved 
in  a  Good  Government  League, 
an  institution  that  apparently 
was  sorely  needed  at  the  time 
in  Santa  Clara  County. 

In  the  elections  of  1900,  the 
Good  Government  League  was 
trounced.  The  Brothers  Hayes 
decided  that  the  fault  was  the 
lack  of  newspaper  .support  for 
the  League.  So  they  quickly 
purchased  the  San  Jose  Herald, 
an  evening  paper  that  was  in 
financial  trouble  at  the  time. 
Eight  months  later  they  also 
purchased  controlling  interest 
in  the  Mercury.  And  they  wrote 
of  their  paper: 

“It  will  stand  for  all  the 
people  and  will  be  an  exponent 
of  their  rights.  It  has  no  al¬ 
liance  with  any  business  or  in¬ 
stitution  that  will  prevent  it 
from  giving  the  news  and 
stating  its  opinion  fairly  and 
impartially. 

“It  will  not  hesitate  to  criti¬ 
cize  the  conduct  of  public  offi¬ 
cials,  if  their  conduct  is  desei-v- 
ing  of  criticism,  but  it  will  be 
equally  ready  to  commend  right 
conduct.” 

•Modem  IMant 

The  Hayes  retained  control 
of  the  papers  for  a  half  century. 
In  191.3  they  consolidated  the 
two  into  the  Mercury  Herald. 
In  1932  the  brothers  relinquish¬ 
ed  their  control  in  favor  of  a 
family  ownership.  In  1942  the 
family  purchsed  the  San  Jose 
Evening  News.  After  the  war, 
they  embarked  on  a  $1,000,000 
expansion  program  and  built 
one  of  the  most  modern  news¬ 
paper  plants  in  the  country.  On 
the  Mercury’s  99th  birthday — 
in  1950 — the  nameplate  re¬ 
verted  to  the  historic  “San  Jose 
Mercury.” 

Mr.  Trevitt  feels  the  idea 
could  be  sold  by  newspapers 
throughout  the  U.S. 

What  the  Hayes  Brothers 
paid  for  the  Mercury  and  News 
is  not  known.  But  when  the 
family  sold  control  in  1952  to 
the  Ridder  family,  the  price 
was  reported  to  be  near  $4,- 
000,000.  Today  the  circulation 
of  the  Mercury  is  about  45,500; 
the  News  44,000;  the  Sunday 
Mercury-Netvs  about  76,500. 

The  men  who  founded  the 
little  weekly  in  that  gloomy 
year  of  1851,  when  the  boom 
city  looked  like  it  was  on  its 
way  to  becoming  a  ghost  city, 
would  have  been  mighty  sur¬ 
prised. 


Clergy  Won 
Over  to  New 
Church  Page 

Nkw  Castle,  Pa. 

The  Nev'  Castle  News  is  de¬ 
parting  from  the  usual  small- 
city  daily’s  stereotyped  re¬ 
ligious  page — a  church  direc¬ 
tory. 

In  its  place  is  a  page  that 
features  a  sermonette  written 
by  local  clergy,  more  pictures, 
a  feature  on  one  of  Lawrence 
County’s  160  churches,  and 
church  news. 

The  experiment  —  now  ac¬ 
cepted  wholeheartedly  by  local 
ministers — was  taken  after  each 
clergyman  (160)  in  the  county 
was  contacted  by  letter.  In  order 
to  familiarize  the  New  Castle 
Ministerial  Association  more 
fully  with  the  move.  City  Edi¬ 
tor  Len  Kolasinski  spoke  before 
the  group.  He  convinced  the 
ministers  that  the  newspaper 
felt  it  was  a  duty  to  provide 
a  more  attractive  page. 

For  those  churches  that  felt 
the  need  for  directory-like  in¬ 
formation,  the  page  provides 
classified-type  advertising  col¬ 
umns  at  a  nominal  rate.  Several 
churches  have,  and  arc,  utiliz¬ 
ing  the  ad.  Display  ads  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  sold  as  under  the 
old  page  format. 

The  task  of  filling  the  church 
page,  or  pages,  goes  to  Wood- 
son  W.  Collins,  News  church 
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writer.  Cojiy  is  ready  to  be  set 
by  Friday  afternoon.  The 
church  page  is  made  up  early 
Saturday  morning. 

Two  years  before,  the  church 
directory  was  dropped  when  the 
News  published  a  special  farm 
tabloid.  By  Monday,  a  commit¬ 
tee  from  the  clergy  came  in 
to  see  Publisher  Richard  E. 
Rentz  to  complain  that  the 
page  had  been  omitted.  It  was 
not  meant  at  that  time  to  drop 
the  page. 

Discussion  with  the  ministers, 
plus  a  three-week  period  to 
think  it  over,  probably  all 
helped  to  put  the  new  pafre 
acro.ss  this  time. 

• 

Editor’s  Forestr) 

Effort  Rerognized 

East  Lansing,  Mich. 

The  editor  of  the  Escanaba 
Daily  Press,  Jean  Worth,  wa.s 
awarded  a  certificate  of  appre¬ 
ciation  by  Michigan  Forest  In¬ 
dustries  Nov.  2  for  “outstanding 
editorial  work  in  the  field  of 
forestry.” 

Presentation  was  made  at  the 
Community  Newspaper  Editor¬ 
ial  Conference  at  Michigan 
State  University  by  Charles  G. 
Allen,  of  Detroit,  chairman  of 
Michigan  Forest  Industries.  It 
is  the  first  such  award  to  be 
made  in  the  state. 

In  making  the  pie.sentation 
to  Mr.  Worth,  Mr.  Allen  said 
his  “constructive  reporting  has 
done  much  to  benefit  forestry  as 
well  as  tbe  economy  of  the  en¬ 
tire  state.” 
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YESTERDAY  A  LAGOON 


TODAY  DRAINAGE  RECLAIMS  THE  LAND 


Sunken  Trees,  rolling  vegelalion  and  slagnanL  waler  .  .  .  ihis  was  a  wasleland 
until  yesterday.  Now  mighty  machines  in  the  hands  of  skilled  workers  dig  drain¬ 
age  systems  and  dry  out  the  lagoons.  They  release  for  productive  use  the  rich  soil 
in  which  crops  will  grow  abundantly,  supplying  the  vital  needs  of  the  Americas. 

This  combination  of  the  good  earth  and  willing  hands  of  Central  America 
results  in  useful  crops  for  the  great  markets  of  the  north.  Coffee,  bananas,  sugar, 
cacao,  abaca,  hides,  lumber  . . .  these  are  some  of  the  products  that  flow  north¬ 
ward.  Their  sale  is  reflected  in  Central  America  in  terms  of  manufactured  prod¬ 
ucts,  cars,  machines  and  pharmaceuticals  that  s|)ell  a  better  way  of  life.  It  is  this 
living  circle  of  trade  between  the  Americas  that  is  so  significant  today  in  building 
the  interdependence  between  the  Americas. 


THIS  LIVING  CIRCLE 
STRENGTHENS  THE  AMERICAS 

United  Fruit  Company  has  l)een  serving 
the  Americas  usefully  for  55  years— re¬ 
claiming  wasteland,  stamping  out  dis¬ 
ease,  developing  human  skills,  helping 
by  research,  new  techniques  and  trans¬ 
portation,  to  increase  the  production  and 
sale  of  bananas,  sugar  and  other  crops, 
and  expediting  communications. 


United  Fruit  Company 
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JOl  H.NALISM  KULCATION 


Schools'  Enrollment 
Shows  Decline  Again 

Hy  Warmi  I*rir<‘ 

I'niversity  of  OreKon  School  of  Journalism 


Knrullment  in  schools  of  jour¬ 
nalism  in  the  United  States 
has  firone  down  again.  The  de¬ 
cline  is  not  much  from  a  year 
ago,  but  it  is  still  a  decline. 

Overall  figures  for  rep¬ 

resenting  95  schools  and  depart¬ 
ments  that  offer  degrees  in 
journalism,  show  a  drop  of 
2.9‘'y  from  195').  In  1954  and 
1955,  increases  of  C..*)'/,  and 
5.5';r  had  been  recorded  over 
the  record  post-World  War  II 
low  of  1953.  But,  through  1953, 
there  had  been  five  .successive 
years  of  decreases  from  the 
post-war  high  of  1948. 

The  figures  for  1956  show 
11,145  journalism  degree-seek¬ 
ing  majors  in  the  95  schools.  A 
year  ago  there  were  11,482.  The 
high  of  1948  was  16,()19  and 
the  low  of  1953  was  9,601. 

All  classes  are  represented, 
freshman  through  senior  among 
undergraduates,  plus  graduate 
students  seeking  master  de¬ 
grees  or  the  doctorate.  Schools 
which  reported  enrollments  in¬ 
cluded  95  out  of  the  106  listed 
in  the  1956  Editor  &  Publisher 
Yearbook.  The  figures  have  been 
compiled  annually  for  more 
than  20  years  by  the  Journalism 
Quarterly,  publication  of  the 
Association  for  Education  in 
.Tournalism. 

Change  of  Emphasis 

Interpretation  of  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  enrollment  figures  is 
somewhat  difficult,  except  that 
obviously  journalism  registra¬ 
tion  is  lagging  considerably  be¬ 
hind  general  college  enrollment. 
Early  estimates  for  1956  in¬ 
dicate  that  university  registra¬ 
tion  as  a  whole  is  up  as  high 
as  10%. 

The  loss  among  journalism 
majors  this  years  is  greatest 
for  freshmen  and  sophomores, 
16.5'/,  and  5%,  respectively. 
Only  4,930  students  are  reg¬ 
istered  in  these  beginning  class¬ 
es  as  against  5,529  a  year  ago. 
In  the  junior  and  senior  classes, 
the  19.56  totals  are  down  only 
1.3%  and  2.3%  respectively, 
and  total  enrollment  in  those 
classes  is  5,104  as  compaied  to 
5,196.  At  the  graduate  level 
there  is  a  surprising  increase 
of  19.1% — from  696  majors  to 
829. 


This  may  reflect  a  change  of 
emphasis  on  the  part  of  the 
schools  of  journalism  them¬ 
selves,  particularly  among  25- 
odd  large  enrollment  depart¬ 
ments.  The  graduate  increase 
was  brought  about  by  large 
jumps  within  42  schools  of  the 
95  which  offer  graduate  work 
in  journalism;  a  year  ago,  43 
of  the  96  schools  reported  grad¬ 
uate  work. 

On  the  other  hand,  only  62 
of  the  schools  this  year  report - 
(‘d  freshman  students  in  jour¬ 
nalism  as  against  71  in  1955; 
while  the  number  of  schools 
enrolling  sophomores  this  year 
was  79  as  against  82  a  year 
ago.  This  cutoff  of  majors  at 
the  lower  level  would  in  itself 
account  for  the  freshman- 
sophomore  decrease,  although 
none  of  the  department  heads 
who  reported  figures  made  spe¬ 
cific  mention  of  any  policy 
change. 

Journalism  Majors 

Most  of  the  journalism  ma¬ 
jors  are  concentrated  in  38 
universities  that  are  members 
of  the  American  Association  of 
Schools  and  Departments  of 
Journalism.  These  38  have  7,089 
of  the  11,145  majors,  or  63.6%. 
The  remaining  57  have  4.0-56 
majors,  or  36.4%.  And  it  is 
within  the  38  AASDJ  .schools 
that  696  of  the  829  graduate 
students  are  enrolled. 

Further,  of  33  .schools  not 
enrolling  freshmen,  15  are 
among  the  38  in  the  AASDJ 
group,  while  only  18  are  among 
57  other  schools.  Similarly,  of 
the  16  schools  not  enrolling 
sophomores,  8  are  among  the 
38  in  AASDJ.  These  facts  hold 
down  enrollment  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  level  in  the  very  schools 
that  have  overall  the  largest 
enrollments. 

While  major  enrollment  goes 
down,  however,  “service  enroll¬ 
ment”  goes  up.  This  group  con¬ 
sists  of  2,062  students  who  are 
taking  courses  taught  by  jour¬ 
nalism-school  teachers,  but  the 
students  are  not  candidates  for 
degrees  in  the  field.  The  Jour¬ 
nalism  quarterly  lists  them  as 
•‘«;pecials.”  A  year  ago  the  total 
of  these  was  1.717.  The  gain 
here  is  20.1%. 


These  "specials”  include  all 
sorts  of  students:  Business  ad¬ 
ministration  majors  taking 
journalism-advertising,  exten¬ 
sion  students  in  journalism, 
“adult  specials,”  foreign  stu¬ 
dents,  and  majors  in  various 
other  fields.  There  are  no  figures 
on  how  many  of  these  even¬ 
tually  will  become  bona  fide 
journalism  majors. 

Degree-Candidates 

If  there  is  any  encourage¬ 
ment  in  the  1956  totals,  despite 
the  decline,  it  may  lie  in  the 
fact  that  the  figures  are  more 
likely  now  to  represent  actual 
degree-candidates  than  they  did 
in  the  past.  So  far  as  ))OS8ible, 
duplications  have  been  omitted 
(counting  a  student  twice  if  he 
takes  two  courses  at  one  time) ; 
and  “specials”  have  been  clearly 
separated.  And,  as  an  example, 
116  freshman -sophomore  stu¬ 
dents  at  one  university  who 
have  signified  intention  to  major 
in  journalism  have  not  been 
counted  because  they  still  are 
technically  liberal  arts  majors, 
although  they  have  journalism- 
.staff  advisers. 

The  Middle  West  remains  the 
core  of  the  largest  schools.  Four 
of  these  have  more  than  200 
majors  each  in  the  upperclass- 
graduage  category  alone.  They 
are  Northwestern,  278;  Mis¬ 
souri,  276;  Illinoi.s,  255;  and 
Minnesota,  213.  The  largest  in 
the  East  is  Boston,  106;  in  the 
South,  Texas,  190;  and  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  Washington,  175. 
These  include  upperclassmen 
only. 

• 

Jones  Gives  Lecture 
.4t  Journalism  School 

Columbia,  S.  C. 

Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones,  editor  of 
the  Tulsa  Tribune  and  president 
of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  editors,  delivered  the 
first  of  three  William  Watts  Ball 
Lectures  in  journalism  here  Fri¬ 
day,  Nov.  16,  at  the  University 
of  South  Carolina. 

The  ASNE  president  pointed 
nut  that  although  the  wealthiest 
press  is  not  always  the  best,  a 
newspaper  with  a  strong  finan¬ 
cial  base  and  taking  a  reason¬ 
able  profit  is  better  able  to  resist 
pressure  from  outside. 

Dean  G.  A.  Buchanan  Jr.  of 
the  University’s  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  who  is  also  editor  of 
the  Columbia  (S.  C.)  Record, 
planned  the  lecture  series  in 
honor  of  the  late  Dr.  William 
Watts  Ball,  first  dean  of  the 
journalism  school  and  former 
editor  of  the  State,  and  the 
Charleston  (S.  C.)  Xev's  and 
Courier. 


North  Dakota 
Scholarships 
Spark  Interest 

Grand  Forks,  .\.i» 

North  Dakota  newspapermen 
have  put  into  operation  a  .schol. 
arship  program  designed  to  at¬ 
tract  more  North  Dakota  college 
students  to  newspaper  work  in 
the  state. 

The  plan  took  effect  this  Fall 
with  the  awarding  of  three  S30(i 
awards.  Recipients  selecteii  in 
statewide  competition  were  Jan¬ 
ice  Meisner  of  Bismarck,  Rich 
ard  Youngblood  of  BowbelLs 
and  Clifford  Urseth  of  Grand 
Forks,  All  are  juniors  at  the 
University  of  North  Dakota. 

The  new  program  grew  out 
of  a  drive  by  the  North  Dakoti 
professional  chapter  of  Sipna 
Delta  Chi  to  interest  youth  in 
newspaper  work  as  a  career. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
chapter.  President  John  D.  Paul 
son  (managing  editor,  Farg« 
Forum)  sounded  a  note  on  the 
importance  of  college-trained 
journalists  and  said  the  future 
of  North  Dakota  journalism  can 
best  be  served  by  young  men 
and  women  bom  and  educate<l 
in  North  Dakota  or  neighbor¬ 
ing  states. 

The  North  Dakota  Press  .\s 
sociation  cooperated  in  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  the  plan  and. 
with  the  state’s  larger  dailies, 
provided  the  money. 

On  the  NDPA  scholarship 
committee  our  Mr.  Paulson: 
Otto  Bang,  publisher  of  the 
Traill  County  Tribune,  May- 
ville;  and  Orion  Cole,  publisher 
of  the  Hatton  Free  Press. 

Each  of  the  first  winners  ha> 
had  practical  newspaper  experi 
ence  during  summer  vacations 
One  is  currently  employed  on 
a  daily  in  addition  to  attending 
classes;  the  other  two  are  ac 
tive  in  college  publications. 

Financing  this  year’s  three 
awards  were  the  NDPA,  the 
Fargo  Forum,  and  the  Tom  and 
Frances  Leach  Foundation  Inc 
of  Bismarck.  (The  I.each  Foun¬ 
dation  contribute.-^  to  religious 
and  charitable  organiiation^ 
and  provides  educational  schol¬ 
arships  for  North  Dakota  resi¬ 
dents.  Mrs.  Leach,  a  member  of 
the  Oklahoma  Press  Club,  is  a 
former  newspapei^voman.) 

The  scholarship  financed  by 
the  foundation  has  lieen  named 
the  Blanche  Lynch  Memoria 
Scholarship  in  honor  of  the 
longtime  women’s  editor  of  the 
Minot  Daily  News,  who  died 
this  year. 
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the  in(histry 
nobody 
nuilly 


Knows 


and  there  s  a  copy  for  you! 


HERE’S  A  NEW,  profusely-illustrated  book¬ 
let  that  explodes  myths  about  the  oil  industry. 

It  refutes— /acts— such  misconceptions  as: 

•  that  to  own  an  oil  well  automatically  makes 
one  a  millionaire; 

•  that  the  large  oil  company  is  sort  of  an  octu- 
pus  feeding  on  the  little  fellows; 

•  that  oil  millionaires  are  created  by  a  so- 
called  tax  privilege  known  as  percentage 
depletion; 

•  that  the  oil  industry  is  dominated  and  con¬ 
trolled  by  a  few  big  companies. 


GULF  OIL  CORPORATION 


editor  6c  publisher  for  November  24,  1956 


Written  by  Craig  Thompson,  well-known  mag¬ 
azine  writer  and  author,  who  traveled  more 
than  8,000  miles  and  interviewed  literally  hun¬ 
dreds  of  people  to  collect  facts,  “The  Industry 
Nobody  Really  Knows”  presents  a  fascinating 
and  true  story  of  the  oil  industry— documenferf 
with  actual  case  histories! 

For  your  free  copy,  just  write  to:  President, 
Gulf  Oil  Corporation,  Gulf  Building,  Pitts¬ 
burgh  30,  Pa.  We  suggest  you  write  now  as 
stocks  are  limited. 


Gulf  Buildine  •  Pittsburgh  30,  Pa. 


CLASSIFIED  CLIMC 


Selling  Points  Kept 
On  Tip  of  the  Tongue 


Big  Store’s 


Royster  Chairman 
Of  Editorial  Writers 

Minneapolis  VlcWS  GlveO 
Vermont  Royster,  Wall  Street 
Journal,  advanced  from  vice- 
chairman  to  chairman  of  the 
National  Conference  of  Edi¬ 
torial  Writers.  He  succeeds 
James  J.  Kilpatrick,  Richmond 
(Va.)  News  Leader,  who  con¬ 
tinues  on  the  board,  ex-officio. 


To  Ad  Group 


By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 

r.\M,  New  York  Herald  Tribune 

Les  Jenkins,  CAM,  Seattle  it  is  not  convenient  for  the  ad- 
(Wash.)  Times,  sends  alon^  his  vertiser  to  converse,  sugjjest 

new  Telephone  Sales  Aid  book-  calling  at  a  more  convenient  Sun-Times,  was  elected  vice- 
let,  an  inexpensively  mimeo-  time.  chairman.  M.  Carl  Andrews, 

graphed  affair  with  a  plastic  D.  Should  you  fail  in  convinc-  Roanoke  (Va.)  World-News, 
binder  which  enables  each  solid-  ing  an  advertiser  on  the  first  and  Robert  S.  Bates,  Meadville 
tor  and  ad  taker  to  put  her  call,  make  repeated  calls.  It  is  (Pa.)  Tribune,  were  re-elected 
finger  on  a  tabbed  page  to  help  the  call  back  which  means  an 
her  answer  an  objection  in  a  eventual  sale, 
hurry,  reinforce  a  .solicitation  E.  Be  sure  to  show  “inter¬ 
est,”  “friendliness”  and  “help¬ 
fulness.” 

F.  After  selling  an  account. 


Salem,  Ore. 
The  viewpoint  of  the  fifth 
largest  user  of  retail  newspa- 
U  U  4.  r  IT  j  rt.-  P®*"  advertising  in  the  United 

States,  Meier  &  Frank  Co.,  Inc., 
Portland,  Ore.,  was  brought 


that  is  slipping  away  or  cite 
the  advantages  of  a  contract 
over  a  one-time  shot. 

A  booklet  of  this  type  seiwes 
several  important  purposes:  It 
provides  each  individual  in  the 


secretary  and  treasurer  re¬ 
spectively,  Elected  to  the  board 
were  James  A.  Clendinen, 
Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune;  Jack 
Beahan,  Sayre  (Pa.)  Evening 
Times;  and  Ernest  H.  Linford, 


do  all  in  your  power  to  seiwice  Salt  Lake  City  (Utah)  Tribune. 


the  advertiser. 

G.  If  at  first  you  don’t  suc- 


department  with  the  very  best  ceed — keep  on  advertising. 


answer  to  objections  that  can 
be  u.sed.  By  citing  common  ob¬ 
jections,  such  as  “I  knew  all  the 
time  that  1  wouldn’t  get  re¬ 
sults,”  it  makes  the  solicitor 
conscious  of  the  fact  that  other 


Leadership  Game 
The  Seattle  Times  has  joined 
the  list  of  papers  running  a 
Want  Ad  Leadership  contest.  A 
full  page  Sunday  color  ad  an- 


sales  people  beside  herself  get  the  stunt.  The  contest- 


thls  line  from  advertisers. 

Surprisingly,  many  solicitors 
express  relief  when  they  learn 
this  fact.  It  is  necessary  to  re¬ 


ant  has  to  answer  only  one 
question:  “By  what  mar^'in  .  . 

how  many  lines  .  .  .  will  the 
Seattle  Times  Classified  lead 
the  second  Seattle  newspaper  in 


Richard  G.  Miller,  Oklahoma 
City  (Okla.)  Oklahoman  and 
Times,  was  named  to  the  board 
as  the  lO.")?  program  chairman. 
NCEW  will  hold  its  IQ.”)?  meet¬ 
ing  at  Oklahoma  City  and  will 
convene  in  Philadelphia  in 
19.')8. 

Millard  C.  Browne,  Ilnffalo 
(N.Y.)  Evening  News,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  editor  of  the  Masthead, 


to  members  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest  Newspaper  Advertis¬ 
ing  Executives  Association  here 
last  week  by  Gerald  W.  Frank, 
a  son  of  Aaron  M.  Frank,  presi- 
<lent  of  the  corporation  which 
was  founded  100  years  ago. 

In  Portland,  Meier  &  Frank 
uses  511,000  column  inches  of 
advertising  a  year,  nearly  3,000 
full  pages,  and  employs  ^5  per¬ 
sons  in  the  store  advertisine 
department. 

“Retailers  are,  generally 
speaking,  your  biggest  accounts 
— and  rightfully  so,”  Gerald 
Frank  declared.  “We  should  be. 
You  have  to  give  us  more  time 
and  attention  than  any  other 
type  of  account,  and  we  under¬ 
stand  that,  too.  We  like  news- 


Robert  Kennedy. 

1  r  iicvvr.fjt»pd’  ill  Resolutions  wore  adopted  in 

tho  ntivpVio  ^  f  number  of  net  lines,  pub-  memory  of  Carroll  Binder, 

Sllll  Hshed  for  19.5fi?”  Minneapolis  Tribune,  and  Wil- 


fore  she  can  proceed  to  answer 
the  objection  with  real  convic¬ 
tion.  After  all,  the  advertiser 
who  “got  no  results”  was  prob¬ 
ably  risking  a  few  dollars  in 
an  effort  to  sell  a  $15,000  house 
or  a  $2,000  car  or  hire  a  stenog¬ 
rapher  or  engineer.  The  fact 
that  he  might  have  to  make 


NCEW  publication,  succeeding  advertising  and  thats 

why  we  give  95  per  cent  of  our 
advertising  budget  to  newspa¬ 
pers. 

“We  like  newspapers  Irecausc 


The  announcement  served  up 
the  month  by  month  Times  want 
ad  lead  in  a  box  headed  “Use 
these  1956  figures  to  help  you 
make  your  estimate.”  Obviously, 
a  reader,  bent  on  winninr'  his 
choice  of  a  new  Chevrolet,  Ford 
or  Plymouth,  is  going  to  devour 


liam  C.  Polk,  Greensboro 
(N.C.)  News,  who  died  during 
the  past  year. 


an  additional  small  investm'ent 


to  accomplish  this  much  desired 
end  need  cause  the  solicitor  no 
conscience  qualms. 

If  she  allows  herself  to  share 
the  advertiser’s  disappointment 
instead  of  stating  the  objective 
facts  that  her  newspaper’s  clas¬ 
sified  section  daily  does  a  re¬ 
sult-getting  job  for  hundreds  of 
advertisers  like  him,  citing 
examples  too,  she’ll  seldom  get 
a  renewal. 

Here  is  a  summary  of  selling 
points  which  cannot  be  empha¬ 
sized  too  often  which  arc  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  booklet: 

A.  Be  enthusiastic,  believe  in 
what  you  are  selling.  Your  con¬ 
fidence  will  go  a  long  way  in 
convincing  your  customer. 

B.  Have  suggestions  of  copy 


attempt  to  strike  averages,  etc. 
And,  in  the  process,  he’ll  be  en¬ 
abled  to  tell  anyone,  at  anv 


we  think  that  they  provide  the 
best  background  for  us  to  tell 
our  merchandising  story  to  the 
public.” 

Mr.  Frank  who  is  manager 
of  M  &  F’s  Salem  store,  re¬ 
cently  made  a  10,00(k-mile  jour¬ 
ney  around  the  country  visitine 
.33  new  stores  and  shopping 
Anchorage  centers. 

First  newspaper  in  .Alaska  to  “The  pattern  everywhere  wa.s 


^Election  Extra"* 
Sold  Like  Hotcakes 


provide  coverage  of  the  presi- 


time,  which  paper  dominates  in  dential  election  results  was  the 
classified,  with  the  convict’on  Anchorage  Daily  News  which 


bom  of  virtually  having  had  a 
part  in  the  operation. 


Falierty  Assipiietl 
To  Features  Task 

Justin  I>.  Faherty,  Sundav 
editor  of  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.) 
Globe-Democrat,  will  fill  a  new 
position  with  the  Newhou.se 


no  different  than  right  here  in 
our  Pacific  Northwe.st,”  Mr. 
Frank  declared. 

“The  downtown  areas  are  just 
not  fulfilling  the  shopper’s 
need.  And  the  shopper  is  the 
boss — yours  and  mine.” 

The  Downtown  area  of  today 
doomed  unless  newspapers 


published  an  “election  extra” 
on  Wednesday  morning  follow¬ 
ing  election  day. 

The  Daily  News  and  all  other 
Alaska  newspapers  are  after¬ 
noon  newspapers;  thus  the  elec¬ 
tion  extra  was  on  Anchorage 
news  stands  several  hours  be¬ 
fore  any  other  Alaskan  daily. 

“Our  election  edition  created  . .  . 

newspapers,  beginning  Jan.  1.  a  great  deal  of  favorable  atten-  he  declared.  That  is  where  t  » 
He  will  produce  Sunday  feature  tion,”  Publisher  Norman  Brown  majority  of  the  better  newsp  - 
material  for  use  in  the  New-  stated.  “It  sold  like  hotcakes  per  advertising  cu.stomers  ar . 
house  papers.  His  office  will  be  because  even  though  extensive  he  added. 

in  New  York  City.  ’’adio  and  television  coverage  He  praised  newspapers  for 

Mr.  Faherty  has  been  with  had  been  given  the  election,  collecting  information  by  mean- 


take  the  lead  in  bringing  to¬ 
gether  the  downtown  interests 
to  the  point  where  they  see  that 
immediate  action  is  necessaiy. 


prepared  before  dialing  your  the  Globe-Democrat  since  1934  Alaskans  still  wanted  to  read 
number,  never  allowing  any  as  a  sports  writer,  feature  edi-  about  it  in  their  newspaper, 
hesitancy,  a  lull  in  the  conver-  tor,  and  Sunday  editor.  He  has  Managing  editor  Cliff  Cemick 
sation  contributes  to  a  lost  sale,  also  directed  many  of  the  and  City  Editor  John  Henry 
C.  Re  tactful  as  to  timing;  if  paper’s  promotion  events.  -Auran  planned  the  edition. 


of  surveys  so  that  merchants 
can  know  the  type  of  customej 
served  by  newspapers  and  what 
that  customer  is  interested  if 
reading  about. 
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1  "I  — —  Turner  Catledge,  New  York  when  a  man  asks  you  how  he  s|)ot  news,  more  humor.  There 
Poi^Oflflp/  Times,  which  has  689  employes  is  doing?  He  wants  the  truth,  are  complaints  that  pictures  are 

MCroUls  news  department,  800  he  is  looking  for  reassurance.”  not  contributed  to  the  state  pic- 

{Continned  from  page  10) _  counting  the  Sunday  and  edi-  Pay-Pride-Fun  services.  There  must  be 

•‘You  gentlemen  are  facing  ^orial  page  departments.  “We  nride' and  fun  were  de-  discipline  and 

tough  competition  in  today’s  try  to  have  three  do  the  work  ^  Mr  Isaacs  as  com-  your  influence 

for  the  colleee  eraduate  we  have  a  hard  with  fellow  members.” 

.  ..  1  •  j _  1- _  * _  fiT¥i0  orpftincr  crrmH  mnv  rpn  ponents  that  give  the  job  of  Charles  S.  Row*. 


'"whe  her  h?s  degree  be  from  time  getting  good  copy  readers.  P^-ts  that  give  the  job  of  Charles  S.  Rowe,  Fredr„cA-.s- 


of  business  administration,  or  a  copyreading  that  money  won’t 
college  of  arts  and  sciences,”  cure. 


warned  Dean  Luxon. 


Training  Programs 


«p  the  problem  of 
The  APME  has  no  damn  newspapers  neor  state  borders 
business  telling  the  AP  what  to  needing  news  from  more  than 
do  with  Its  own  people,’  he  one  state  circuit.  He  said  this 


Five  recent  graduates  of  his  Howard  B.  Taylor,  San  declared  “It  can  1«  a  deirrad-  !  «»d  this 

own  school  have  gone  with  Gen-  Diepo  (Calif.)  f/nio«.  described  fng  business  when  ^ 

eral  Electric  Company.  Their  a  personnel  training  program  hours  a  week,  when  LoUier  Ste. 


starting  .salaries  last  June  were  that  began  on  his  newspaper  business  manager  calls  the  “RewriS  furnished 

$409  to  $450  a  month  for  men  last  June.  Seven  trainees,  all  of  .,;„Ken  «erviee  fn  . 


with  bachelor’s  degree  and  from  whom  have  finished  service  readers  is  secondary.  Then  and  we  must  boost  the  nn -i  f 

$447  to  $480  for  those  with  a  with  the  armed  forces,  work  newsoaner  work  is  another  ver-  r  -T  »  Qualitj 

with  10%  ii,cre.,e  .1  under  a  trainine  director  doing  rf  nUying  n"aM  in  a  ’.'a"*!? 

end  of  .in  months  and  frequent  all  types  of  editorial  work.  L"  of  in  f.m?  must  do  th.s  oureu,lves  or  pay 


paper’s  policy,  when  service  to  rehash  of  the  original  stories 


crease  ai  umier  a  training  uirector  uomg  j  ^  nlavinw  niano  in  a  a  j  IZ- 

frequent  all  types  of  editorial  work,  bouse  of  ill  fame  or  pay 

formance  Their  work  is  reviewed  each  „You  can’t  campaign  on 

!  1  a.1 _  _ a.i__  i, _  _  *  ou  can  I  campaign  on  increasp  its  bur— n  -f-iTw  >• 


increases  based  on  performance  Their  work  is  reviewed  each  „You  can’t  campaign  on 
thereafter.  These  starting  sala-  three  months  and  they  are  glamor  and  pride  alone  and  pay 
ries  are  to  be  upped  another  given  raises.  tha  t^ick— 


to  increase  its  bureau  staffs.” 
Arthur  F.  Duncan,  Kansas 


i.v..  —  --  .  m,  .  .  .  .  aione  win  noi  uo  me  irica —  .  ,,,  v  me- 

.5<7f  next  June,  he  reported.  The  training  program  of  the  aot  be  lacking.”  ^  <Mo.)  Times,  remarked 


“Compare  for  a  moment  the  IFaa/unjrfon  (D.C.)  Evrning  b^  . .  '  "  . .  w*’’®  often  is  tied  up 

$215  to  $475  monthly  range—  Star  was  outlined  by  William  “Newspaper  publishers  give  cannot  be  carried, 

the  average  was  $^.‘16  last  June  Hill,  who  pointed  out  the  im-  ^^eir  children  in  college  as  advised  border  papers  to 

and  undoubtedly  will  be  at  least  portance  of  gaining  a  new  much  allowance  as  they  pay  to  other  papers  in  ^e  area 

$350  in  June  19o7— that  cor-  mans  interest  and  enthusiasm  reporters  as  starting  salaries.” 

porations  pay  university  gradu-  on  the  first  day  of  his  employ-  charged  forgo  (N.D.)  Forum,  pointed 

ates  to  .start — with  the  $149  to  ment.  ,  a  r  a  ur  u  »  newspaper  borders 

$340  range  and  the  $247  aver-  A  new  man  taking  the  three-  ®  not  another  state  but  another 

age  of  134  American  News-  month  training  course  at  the  waywardness,  we  are  c  ose  o  country  and  complained  that 
paper  Guild  contracts  for  start-  Star  is  first  asked  to  write  a  mg  our  own  sou  s,  ec  are  go%  of  his  inquiries  about  n  'ws 
ing  salaries.  2.000-word  autobiography.  He  Mr.  Isaacs.  If  you  know  your  in  Manitoba  “never  get  back." 

“The  newspaper  average  is  is  urged  to  read  the  Star,  be-  ®  ®  ’  y®n  wi  ee  an  nrge  o  Mrs.  Francele  H.  Armstrong. 

$89  a  month  below  that  of  the  come  familiar  with  the  library,  some  ing  or  i  .  is  is  Henderson  (Ky.)  Gleaner  & 

corporations  and  more  than  to  make  a  fetish  of  accuracy,  ”  man  can  o  journal,  said  the  APME  should 

$100  below  next  June’s  prob-  to  study  libel,  adopt  healthy  ^ ^  ‘*®'^®<^®  ”>ore  attention  in  its 

able  average.”  skepticism  and  attempt  to  get  ”  meetings  to  the  small  paper’s 

both  sides.  raise  standards  and  call  for  the  problems.  She  said  the  spot- 

‘  .  “They  are  inducted  into  all  P®®P  ®-  light  should  be  turned  on  the 


Father  8  Investment  “They  are  inducted  into  all  P®®P^®-  light  should  be  turned  on  the 

Ben  Reese  American  Press  ^^ases  of  newspaper  craft  and  ^  Problems  of  these  papers,  con- 

In.<<titute.  said  he  spent  $10  0(  '»  ^ban  higher  if  we  don  t  care  enough  to  fight  stituting  70%  of  AP’s  member- 

on  sending  his  son  through  Yale  gp^lg  ,.  g3id  Mr.  Hill.  “We  "biP- 

and  he  began  on  a  newspaper  ^bem  recognition,  oppor-  ^ou  hold  the  key.  Put  the  Armstrong  felt  strongly 

for  $2o  a  week.  *  How  long  will  squeeze  on  your  publishers  and  ,  ,  .  p  ^  ^ 

4  1  u*  4  u  1  ?»»  u  tunity  for  achievement  ana  *  J  ”  that  expulsion  of  non-cooperat- 

,1 -k,  him  to  pny  back?  he  ycu  can  md  the  drouqh  .  .  P 

a  k,d.  Alar  Halhw.y,  ,Vc^,  ,bout  what  they  do.  You  ,  S«m,  H.  Pay.  „vere  ponlahment  She  urewi 


-pcu.  at.. a, kaAc-ot^.-,  to  say  about  What  they  do.  You  ,  !f  severe  punishment.  She  urged 

(laong  Island),  remarked  that  nr-A^r-a  Journal- Amenean,  inquited  if  ^ 

he  would  soon  go  ahead-“if  man  a^reWt  live  Mr.  Isaacs  did  not  believe  the  ®mphasis  on  the  small  circuit. 

he  is  not  dumb.”  Mort  Stern,  aupm  tn  one  who  is  not  ”  Guild  would  be  needed  on  his  She  pointed  to  the  death  of 

r.  .  a  them  to  one  who  is  not.  .  .  _  .be  Rostov  /M-— \  P/.«#  -c 


Copydesk  Premium 


Denver  (Colo.)  Post,  reported  ^  o  is  no  .  paper  after  he  is  gone.  ^be  Boston  (Mass.)  Post  as  an 

hiring  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  with  Copydesk  Premium  “The  Guild  is  not  needed  and  example  of  a  newspaper  pub- 

master’s  degree  who  proved  to  A  show  of  hands,  requested  will  not  be  needed  on  my  paper,  I'sher  who  “grasps  a  paper 

be  a  flop.  by  Eugene  S.  Pulliam,  Indiana-  no  matter  what  happens  to  Just  to  make  money  without 

“Don’t  go  into  this  business  polis  (Ind.)  iVcio.s,  revealed  that  me,”  he  replied.  “The  Guild’s  giving^  space  to  news  or  fea- 
with  a  price  tag  because  you  approximately  half  the  news-  minimums  become  maximums  tures.  She  asked  that  a  pilot 
can  make  more  money  if  you  papers  representeci  in  the  meet-  and  it  has  a  leveling  effect.”  study  be  made  of  the  “diminish- 
want  to  do  public  relations,”  ing  pay  a  premium  for  copydesk  •  •  *  returns  of  news”  brought 

advised  Leslie  Moore,  W’orccs-  work.  Kenton  R.  Noble,  .Morfma-  f-ontor  lH omharshin  aootit  by  the  buying  up  of 

l*r  (Mass.)  Telegram  and  rille  (Va.)  Bulletin,  then  asked  n  •  •  •  wi  J  newspapers  by  money-grubbing 

Evening  Gazette.  “I  am  naive  how  many  editors  hire  men  rarticipation  UrgPfi  publishers, 

enough  to  believe  newspaper  from  smaller  papers.  All  raised  In  a  panel  on  state  circuits  Herbert  M.  Davidson,  Day- 
work  requires  some  sense  of  ded-  their  hands.  and  membership  participation,  tana  Beach  (Fla.)  News  Jour- 

ication.  There  is  professional  Norman  E,  Lsaacs,  Louisville  John  Bloomer,  Columbus  (Ga.)  nal,  said  the  AP  still  sends  out 

pride — pay  is  not  the  major  (Ky.)  Times,  a  former  presi-  Ledger,  pointed  out  that  70%  picture  mats  although  practical- 
factor.”  dent  of  APME,  urged  the  con-  of  AP  members  are  served  by  ly  all  newspapers  have  access 

“Don’t  trade  too  much  on  that  sideration  of  employes  as  a  single  .state  circuit.  to  engraving  plants  now.  AP 

dedication,”  warned  Dean  human  beings.  “You  defeat  yourself  when  ought  to  concentrate  on  moder- 

Luxon,  pointing  out  that  stu-  “How  much  do  you  know  you  do  not  contribute  news  and  nized  service,  he  said.  In  con- 

dents  have  to  serve  in  the  army  about  the  ambitions,  hopes  and  pictures  because  you  discourage  nection  with  the  plea  for 
*nd  are  now  older  and  many  longings  of  your  staff  mem-  other  members  from  doing  so,”  cooperation,  he  pointed  out  that 
we  married  and  have  children  hers?”  he  asked.  “Once  a  man-  said  Mr,  Bloomer.  “There  is  in-  he  cannot  file  local  features  be- 
*hen  they  finish  college.  aging  editor  got  out  the  paper  creasing  intere.st  by  members  in  cause  several  large  newspaper 

“We  have  to  find  a  place  to  by  driving  but  now  he  must  originating  features  and  enter-  have  daily  home  delivery  in  his 
put  the  bodies,”  remarked  lead.  How  many  of  you  lie  prise  stories.  We  need  more  non-  own  town. 
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AP  Auto  Supplement: 
Life  of  a  Courier 


By  Janies  E.  Collings 

AP  Newsfeatures  this  week 
mailed  to  AP  members  samples 
of  the  first  automobile  supple¬ 
ment  the  service  has  distributed 
nationally  since  the  war. 

The  special  section  —  “Auto¬ 
mobiles  1957” — has  been  timed 
for  the  country’s  auto  shows, 
most  numerous  in  February,  and 
it  is  the  last  section  production 
of  the  year  for  APN.  Others 
preceding  it  have  been  on  homes, 
brides,  schools  and  Christmas. 

The  16-pager  has  60  stories 
and  57  photos,  drawings,  maps 
and  cartoons  on  the  1957  models, 
cars  of  the  past  and  future,  and 
how  the  automobile  has  shaped 
our  daily  lives. 

Specifically,  among  the  ar¬ 
ticles  are  “10  Million  Jobs  Pro¬ 
vided  by  Car  Production  and 
Use,”  “Fantastic  Cars  Foreseen 
by  1977,”  “The  Challenge:  Can 
We  Drive  and  Stay  Alive?”  and 
“U.S.  Road  Program  Hitting 
Stride.” 

Racing  Column 

On  the  matter  of  autos,  Don 
O’Reilly,  ex-newsman  and  rac¬ 
ing-car  magazine  editor,  serves 
notice  he  has  a  twice  -  weekly 
column  —  “Inside  Auto  Racing” 
for  the  asking. 

“This  column,”  he  reports  out 
of  Daytona  Beach,  Fla.,  “will 


cover  the  entire  field  of  auto 
racing  —  Indianapolis,  sport 
cars,  sprint  cars,  midgets  and 
stock  cars — with  dashes  of  hu¬ 
mor,  reports  of  races  across  the 
nation,  interviews,  schedules  of 
events  to  come,  statistics,  his¬ 
tory,  biographies  and  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  sport  overseas.” 

Mr.  O’Reilly,  43,  .says  he  has 
been  a  reporter-photographer  on 
dailies  in  Massachuettts,  Con- 
neticut  and  Washington,  D.C. 
In  1947,  he  writes,  he  estab¬ 
lished  Speed  Age,  “the  nation’s 
first  motor  sport  newsstand 
magazine.”  He  was  editor  and 
publisher  for  seven  years,  after 
which  he  became  director  of  the 
NASCAR  news  bureau  (racing 
association). 

The  author  claims  auto  racing 
is  America’s  fastest  growing 
sport.  “Some  25,000,000  spec¬ 
tators  are  attracted  to  it  an¬ 
nually,”  he  says. 

His  address  is  523  Ballough 
road  in  Daytona. 

Courier's  Life 

If  anyone  enjoys  himself  more 
as  a  traveler  than  Jack  Grover, 
well  — .  As  a  member  of  the 
U.S.  Diplomatic  Courier  Service, 
Jack  meets  such  interesting 
places. 

He  not  only  meets  them,  he 


IVjlon  Ic'^iiian . . 

l^lie's  llic  best  leginuii  in  llie  newspaper  business 
. . .  scoops  rival  reporters,  uses  her  head  to  get 
headlines,  solves  crime,  stacks  beauty  and  brains 
with  stop-press  beats... 


Brenda  i^tarr 

b\  Dale  Messick...captures  city  room  e.xcitement.  deadline  delirium, 
the  fast  pace  and  glaimmr  that  make  every  reader  w  ant  to  be  a 
reporter!  The  newspaper  strip  f(»r  the  newspaper  audience. 
Hrenfla  Starr  offers  a  love  story  as  an  added  attraction,  draws 
millions  of  fans  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages  —  is  a  circulaticm  lifter 
that  sells  papers!  It  should  be  selling  yours!  For  proofs  and  prices, 
|>hone,  wire,  or  write  Mollie  Slolt.  Manager... 

Vhic€Bffa  T'rihtMn€»"\eu'  Ynrh  \€»m\s 

llwi/dinw,  .Vew  1  orfc 
MMMe  •  I'rlhunv  Tuirfr.  i'hii'atiu 


ONE  PRESIDENT  TO  ANOTHER— With  Frank  Kelly,  left,  of  Spr;n9fi«ld 
News  looking  on.  United  Press  President  Frank  H.  Bartholomew  grteh 
Philip  S.  Weld,  right  of  Gloucester  Times  and  Newburyport  News,  on 
election  as  the  6rst  president  of  the  United  Press  Newspaper  Editors 
of  Massachusetts. 


writes  about  and  photographs 
them,  and  his  offering  —  called 
“Faraway  Wonders”  —  goes  out 
weekly  from  McClure  Syndicate. 

Jack  was  in  town  this  week  to 
describe  over  coffee  and  a  side 
order  of  three  syndicate  execu¬ 
tives  what  it’s  like  to  be  a 
courier  -  reporter  -  photographer- 
columnist. 

It’s  been  fun,  he  said,  and  he 
wouldn’t  change  any  part  of  it — 

“Here,”  he  said,  handing  over 
a  picture,  “what  do  you  make 
of  this?” 

The  picture  looked  like  some¬ 
thing  out  of  a  surrealist’s  night¬ 
mare.  Turned  out  to  be  the 
face  of  a  cow.  This  is  but  one 
of  the  odd  photos  he  has  picked 
up  on  his  trips  around  the  world. 

Altogether,  he  figures  he  has 
traveled  2,500,000  miles  in  100 
countries  in  the  10  years  he  has 
been  a  courier.  That  makes  for 
an  odd  and  varied  collection. 

Did  he  have  any  trouble  with 
people  when  it  came  to  collecting 
his  material?  Jack  was  asked. 

Before  he  could  answer,  one 
of  the  syndicate  men  spoke  up. 
“I  should  hope  not.  Jack  was 
middleweight  boxing  champ  at 
Stanford  University.” 

At  that.  Jack  just  smiled. 
“I’m  on  my  way  to  Germany 
now,”  he  said,  “and  I’m  sure 
I’ll  enjoy  it  there  as  much  as 
anywhere.” 

‘Pulitzer’  Winner 
Joins  Fentress  Staff 

Austin,  Tex. 

Kenneth  Towery,  Pulitzer 
prize-winning  editor  of  the 
Cuero  (Tex.)  Record,  has  re¬ 
signed  from  that  paper  to  be¬ 
come  a  State  Capitol  reporter 
here  for  the  Austin  American 
and  Statesman,  Waco  News- 
Tribune  and  Port  Arthur  News 
(Fentress  group).  Mr.  Towery 
received  the  Pulitzer  award  for 
his  expose  of  the  Texas  veter¬ 
ans’  land  scandals  two  years 
ago. 
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Philip  Weld  Heads 
UP  Editors’  Society 

Boston 

Philip  S.  W’eld  of  the  Gloueti- 
ter  Times  and  Newburyport 
News  was  elected  president  of 
the  United  Press  Newspaper 
Editors  of  Massachusetts  at  the 
organization’s  first  meeting  here 
Nov.  16. 

Other  officers  are:  Vicepresi¬ 
dent — Frank  Kelly,  Springfield 
Daily  News;  directors — William 
Wright,  Milford  Daily  News; 
Joseph  Messier,  Brockton  Enter¬ 
prise  -  Times,  and  Joseph  Do¬ 
herty,  Boston  Globe. 

Workshop  discussions  with  Jo¬ 
seph  Messier,  news  editor  of  the 
Brockton  Enterprise-Times  as 
leader,  were  devoted  to  an  evalu¬ 
ation  of  news  coverage  provided 
by  UP. 

FBI’s  Press  Policy 

Louis  B.  Nichols,  assistant  di¬ 
rector  of  the  FBI,  asked  for  the 
cooperation  of  editors  in  pub¬ 
lishing  arrests  and  convictions 
as  deterrents  to  crime. 

“.Announcing  of  arrests  is  one 
of  the  best  deterrents  against 
crime,”  he  said.  “If  we  are  ever 
to  have  real  crime  control,  it 
must  come  through  public  edu¬ 
cation  and  it  can  best  be 
brought  about  by  portrayal  of 
the  facts  and  truth. 

“Those  who  would  abolish 
crime  news  would  also  tear 
pages  out  of  the  Bible.” 

Outlining  the  FBI  policy  in 
regard  to  the  press,  he  said. 
“The  taxpayers  have  a  right  to 
know — we  have  a  duty  to  report 
our  stewardship.  Secret  arrests 
will  never  be  indulged  in.” 

Regarding  the  question  of 
making  public  the  names  of 
youths  involved  in  crimes,  Mr 
Nichols  said:  “The  FBI  policy 
is:  If  the  youngster  was  pre¬ 
viously  arrested  for  a  seriou.-' 
crime,  or  if  the  offense  for  which 
he  or  she  is  now  arrested  is 
serious,  we  will  make  the  name 
public.” 
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STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  OF  CALIFORNIA 
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Industry  needs  many  trained  minds  u~ith  specialized  knowledge.  For  example,  the 
paleontologist  who  supplies  accurate  data  for  oil  exploration  by  studying  fossils  of 
marine  life  from  millions  of  years  ago. 


THEY  CALL  THIS  THE  ATOMIC  AGE  ...  the  era  of  the 
“thinking”  machine.  But  above  all,  this  is  the  age  of  human 
thought.  For  today  our  country  needs  more  and  more  skilled 
minds  to  harness  our  atoms,  advance  our  culture  and  guide  our 
government.  Standard,  too,  needs  fresh  concepts  to  maintain  its 
position  in  a  highly  competitive  business.  That’s  why  this  year 
Standard’s  educational  program  makes  available,  through  col¬ 
leges,  234  scholarships  for  undergraduate  study,  52  fellowships 
for  graduate  work,  plus  a  .series  of  grants  to  universities. 

In  these  ways.  Standard  affords  young  people  a  better  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  contribute  to  their  profes.sions  and  communities. 
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THAT  CAPTURES 

IMPORTANT 

ACCOUNTS 

Capable  manpower,  strategically  located,  produces  sales 
power. 

While  each  Branham  Man  is  responsible  for  his  accounts  in 
his  section  of  the  nation,  collectively  men  from  every  office 
work  together  to  ask  for  the  order  and  secure  the  business. 
This  often  results  in  the  team  work  of  three  or  four  Branham 
Men.  Each  man  works  in  a  different  part  of  the  country, 
contacting  the  agency,  home  office,  regional  and  district 
offices  of  an  account  to  secure  the  schedule. 


That  is  salespower. 

Ask  your  Branham  Man. 


BRANHAM  COMPANY 
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NEW  YORK 
99  Park  Ave. 

Murray  Hill  3-4606 

TWX-NY  1-1730 


CHICAGO 

360  N.  Michigan  Ave. 
Canlrol  6-5736 
TWX-CG  112S 


DETROIT 

General  Motors  Bldg. 
Trinity  1-0440 
TWX-DE  476 

DALLAS 

Fidelity  Union  Life  Bldg 
Rivurtid*  S-5831 
TWX-DL  190 

ATLANTA 

Rhodes-Haverty  Bldg. 
Jochton  3-3035 

CHARLOHE 

Liberty  Life  Bldg. 

Edison  3-S839 

ST.  LOUIS 

Title  Guaranty  Bldg. 
Chestnut  1-6193 

MEMPHIS 

Sterick  Bldg. 

Jackson  6-3344 

MIAMI 

496  N.E.  29th  Terrace 

Franklin  9-4685 


LOS  ANGELES 

6399  Wilshire  Blvd. 

Wobstor  1-1551 
TWX-LA  919 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

703  Market  St. 

Yukon  3-1583 

TWX-SF  S48 


Moss  Loads  His  Guns 
For  Attack  on  Secrecy 


Washington 

The  Moss  Committee  has 
lowered  the  boom  on  Defense 
Department  information  secrecy 
and  attempted  “management" 
of  news  and  is  readying  a 
heavier  blow. 

The  committee  recessed  after 
setting  the  stage  for  sessions 
hi  January.  Many  months  have 
been  devoted  to  hearings  on 
news  dissemination  methods  in 
federal  agencies  but  it  has  been 
apparent  throughout  that  these 
were  preliminary  and  that  the 
real  objective  is  cleaning  up 
Pentagon  methods. 

On  the  Grid 

Last  week,  the  House  com¬ 
mittee  headed  by  Rep.  John  E. 
Moss  Jr.,  opened  up  long  enough 
to  sketch  its  plan  of  action,  cite 
typical  instances  in  an  assorted 
field  of  complaints  and  to  hint 
which  individuals  are  in  for 
rough  going  in  January; 

Robert  Tripp  Ross,  Assistant 
Defense  Secretary  who,  Chair¬ 
man  Moss  said,  has  refused  to 
tell  Congress  what  is  being  done 
to  meet  and  overcome  the  pro¬ 
tests  by  press,  scientists  and 
others  (Ross  is  Assistant  Secre¬ 
tary  for  Public  Relations).  Mr. 


Ross  also  is  indicted  by  the 
House  group  for  allegedly  fail¬ 
ing  to  supply  advance  copies  of 
the  Coolidge  Report  on  Penta¬ 
gon  information  practices. 
(E&P,  Nov.  17,  page  16.) 

\jee  Hargus,  Office  of  Secre¬ 
tary  Review,  for  assertedly  at¬ 
tempting  to  block  publication  of 
news  which  had  not  been  clas¬ 
sified  but  which  he  considered 
should  be  deleted  for  “policy” 
purposes  as  possibly  offensive  to 
Spain. 

C.  Hershel  Schooley,  Penta¬ 
gon  director  of  public  infor¬ 
mation,  against  whom  Moss  en¬ 
tered  a  complaint  more  direct¬ 
ly  touching  daily  newspaper 
concern  over  defense  press  ac¬ 
tions.  Mr.  Moss  said  Thomas 
Gerber  of  the  Boston  Traveler 
sought  confirmation  of  a  story 
that  construction  at  the  air  base 
in  Thule,  Greenland,  had  been 
halted  on  Pentagon  orders,  and 
that  the  story  never  was  cleared. 
It  involved  no  classified  infor¬ 
mation.  Mr.  Schooley  was  called 
before  the  committee  last  week 
to  explain.  He  agreed  no  secret 
data  was  involved,  but  he  said 
he  was  unable  to  find  any  con¬ 
firmation.  Congressman  Moss 


“Make  a  note,  Miss  Kelsey  ...  I  want  all  the  space 
buyers  moved  to  this  side  of  the  building."  < 


The  Cincinnati  Daily  Enquirer  is  solid  No  I 
right  down  the  line.  Including  a  21,000 
edge  in  tity  Zone  circulation  ...  a  healthy 
lead  in  Retail  Display  Linage.  Get  full  story 
from  Moloney,  Regan  A  Schmitt,  Inc. 


told  the  public  hearing  there  of  critical  information  be  sub- 
was  such  suspension  and  that  jected  to  grand  jury  inquisition, 
the  information  office  knew  Another  Coolidge  Committee 
about  it.  proposal  is  that  the  press  be 

Policy  Censorship  schooled  in  an  in-between  in- 

The  complaint  against  Mr.  ^o™ational  area— neither  peace 
Hargus  was  predicated  upon  a  t<x‘ay. 

letter  he  wrote  to  the  Saturday  would  be  expected  to 

Evening  Post  objecting  to  pub-  news  as  if  peace  were  not 

lication  of  an  article  by  James  ®  reality,  but  against  a  back- 
P.  O’Donnell  on  the  ground  that  ground  short  of  official  censor- 


it  might  be  “offensive”  to  Spain 
and  could  react  against  Ameri¬ 
can  air  base  construction  there. 
The  letter,  now  a  part  of  the 
committee  records,  cited  objec¬ 
tions  by  the  Defense  and  State 
Departments.  Chairman  Moss 
accused  Mr.  Hargus  of  “making 
improper  use  of  your  office,”  in 
attempting  to  bar  the  publi¬ 
cation  on  policy  grounds. 

The  O’Donnell  story  was  pub¬ 
lished  last  January  and  “didn’t 
cause  the  slightest  ripple  in  our 
relations  with  Spain,”  Mr.  Moss 
reminded.  The  California  Con¬ 
gressman  instanced  this  as  an 
illustration  of  how  the  Pentagon 
tries  to  “censor”  on  policy  as 
well  as  security  grounds. 

He  added:  “This  is  the  kind 
of  thing  that  makes  the  people 
and  the  press  fearful  of  cen¬ 
sorship  even  in  time  of  war.” 

Chief  Barrier 

Chairman  .Moss  labeled  the 
Defense  Department  as  the  only 
arm  of  government  which  has 
failed  to  cooperate  in  his  com¬ 
mittee’s  effort  to  promote  the 
free  flow  of  nonclassified  infor¬ 
mation  to  press  and  the  public. 
But  he  warned:  “This  refusal 
will  not  stop  this  committee 
from  doing  its  job.  But  it  will 
make  it  a  little  more  difficult.” 

On  J9  occasions  during  its 
probe  of  alleged  news  coverup 
at  the  Pentagon,  the  committee 
has  been  confronteil  with  Presi¬ 
dent  Eisenhower’s  letter  to  De¬ 
fense  Secretary  Charles  E.  Wil¬ 
son,  sent  during  the  McCarthy- 
Army  hearings.  This  is  the  ba¬ 
sis  on  which  the  Pentagon  re¬ 
fused  information  .sought  by  the 
McCarthy  Committee.  It  was  a 
Presidential  authorization  to 
government  officials  to  with¬ 
hold  unless  release  is  authorized 
;  by  the  agency  head,  with  Presi¬ 
dential  approval. 

I  Rep.  Dante  B.  Fascell,  a  .Vlo.ss 
;  Committee  member,  typed  it  “a 
■  weak  legal  shield.” 

Last  week’s  hearings  marked 
j  the  second  appearance  of  Pen- 
‘  tagon  information  officials  be¬ 
fore  the  House  Committee.  The 
third  will  come  in  January  after 
the  Coolidge  Committee  report 
has  been  analyzed.  This  is  the 
I  study  which  resulted  in  a 
recommendation  that  newsmen 
'  who  decline  to  divulge  sources 
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ship. 

Chairman  M  o  .s  s  labeled 
“shocking”  the  Coolidge  Com¬ 
mittee  proposal  that  news 
source  revelation  be  wrung  from 
reporters  by  grand  jury  treat¬ 
ment. 

“It  will  never  be  permitted  in 
this  country,  and  never  should 
be,”  he  promised.  He  called  on 
Defense  Secretary  Charles  E. 
Wilson  to  go  beyond  “reserva¬ 
tion”  and  publicly  disavow  the 
proposition.” 

• 

(ieorpe  Naeler  Dies; 
Printer-Publisher 

Cape  Girardkau,  Mo. 

George  A.  Naeter,  an  itiner¬ 
ant  printer  who  became  pub¬ 
lisher  of  one  of  the  country’s 
best-known  small  dailies,  died 
here  Nov.  10.  He  w'as  87  years 
of  age. 

After  working  on  papers  in 
many  parts  of  the  U.S.,  Mr. 
Naeter  joined  with  his  brothers, 
Fred  and  Hai  ry,  in  establishing 
the  Southeast  Missourian  here 
52  years  ago.  They  put  new 
life  into  a  defunct  newspaper. 

George  Naeter  gave  all  of 
his  time  to  the  newspaper  and 
to  community  projects,  notably 
a  drive  that  resulted  in  con¬ 
struction  of  a  million-dollar 
hospital  addition. 

2  Newsmen  Killed 
In  Traffic  AcciclenI 

Elizabeth,  N.J 

Two  Elizabeth  Daily  Journal 
staffers,  Chris  Zusi,  50,  and 
Robert  M.  Crompton,  37,  were 
killed  instantly  Nov.  17  when 
the  car  in  which  they  were  rid¬ 
ing  crashed  into  a  traffic  light 
stanchion. 

Mr.  Zusi,  chief  of  the  copy 
desk,  and  Mr.  Crompton,  a  re¬ 
porter,  were  driving  home  after 
attending  a  dinner  in  Newark. 
Mr.  Zusi  had  been  with  thf 
Journal  since  1929;  Mr.  Cromp¬ 
ton  since  1942,  with  time  out 
for  Navy  .service  in  World  Mar 
II. 
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Tomorrow’s  Jets 

RIGHT  OFF  THE 
DRAWING  BOARD 


ELECTRONICS  DIVISION 


Crews  for  tomorrow's  jetliners  will  have  thousands  of 
hours  of  jet  experience  before  the  first  Boeing  707  or 
Douglas  DC-8  enters  service.  They  will  “fly”  the  jets 
right  off  the  drawing  board,  in  electronic  Flight  Simu¬ 
lators  built  by  Curtiss-W right. 

The  Simulator  behaves  exactly  like  the  prototype  air¬ 
craft  —  even  uses  an  identical  crew  compartment.  All 
controls  and  instruments  function  as  they  do  in  actual 
flight.  Crews  rehearse  world  air  routes  under  varied 
weather  and  navigational  conditions.  A  “trouble  con¬ 
sole”  conditions  the  pilot's  reflexes  against  all  possible 
emergencies.  Simulators  built  by  Curtiss-W right  have  re¬ 
sulted  in  savings  of  millions  of  dollars,  thousands  of 
manhours  yearly  for  the  world's  leading  airlines. 

Curtiss-Wright  has  developed  and  produced  more 
types  of  Simulators  than  all  other  manufacturers  com¬ 
bined  —  with  types  now  in  production  or  service  for  air¬ 
craft  powered  by  piston  engines  .  .  .  piston  engines  plus 
jet  engines  .  .  .  multi-jet  engines  .  .  .  and  turboprop  en¬ 
gines.  This  proven  experience  is  reflected  in  perform¬ 
ance,  dependability  and  fidelity  of  Simulators  built  by 
Curtiss-Wright  —  and  by  documented  cost  reductions 
and  increased  crew  efficiencies  in  all  types  of  military 
and  commercial  aircraft  flight  training  programs. 


with  Electronic  Flight 

SIMULATORS 

built  by  Curtiss-Wright 


Oivisionf  ond  Wholly  Ownod  Subsldiorios  of  Curtiss-Wright  Corporation: 

WticHT  AKKO.NALTIC4L  DivniON,  ^oixi-Ridge,  A.  /,  •  pMOPCLLiii  Division,  CmldtveU,  JV,  /.  •  Plastics  Divisio.^,  Quehanna,  Pa.  •  Elictsonics  Division,  Carluadi,  ft.  /. 
MtTAis  PoQCESSiNC  DIVISION.  Buffalo,  ft,  K  •  Spscialtiss  Division,  Wood-Ridge,  N,  I,  •  L'tica*Binb  Cokpokation .  VUca,  Mich.  •  Expovr  Division,  flaw  fork.  R.  T. 
Calowux  Wsicht  Division,  Caldweli,  N.  J,  •  Acpophtsics  Divklopmint  Cobpooation,  Saata  Barbara,  Calif.  •  Rbscabcm  Division,  Clifton,  N.  /,  a  Qmahanna,  Pa. 
l"•tST«^AL  ANB  SUKNTiFic  pROBLCTS  DIVISION,  CaldwtU,  N,  J,  •  CtsTiss* Ir MCH T  tiBOPA,  N,  K,  Amsterdam,  The  Netherlands  •  Tl'Uohotob  Division,  Prineatam,  R.  /. 
Mabolstti  Metal  Pboblcts  Division,  Cleaeland,  Ohto  *  Clbtiss-Vtbicht  of  Canaba  Ltb.,  Montreal,  Canada  *  Pbopulsiom  Riseabcm  Cobpobation,  Monica,  Calif. 
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NCEW 

(Continued  from  page  13) 

editors,  he  said,  have  neither 
faced  up  to  nor  resolved  the 
dilemma  which  arises  out  of  the 
publication  of  statements  from 
party  or  special-interest  spokes¬ 
men,  “whose  validity  or  truth¬ 
fulness  are  immediately  made 
suspect  by  poll  data  in  adjacent 
columns  or  on  other  pages.” 

Cites  Own  Paper 

He  cited  his  own  paper,  for 
example,  on  the  Sunday  before 
election  hemmed  in  its  own  poll 
on  both  sides  by  two  news 
■stories.  Mr.  Goldish  continued: 

“One  had  this  lead.  ‘Dr. 
George  Gallup  will  discover  in 
the  early  morning  hours  next 
Wednesday  that  the  1956  presi¬ 
dential  election  was  1948  all 
over  again.  Senator  Estes  Ke- 
fauver  predicted  Saturday 
night.’  On  the  other  side  was  a 
.story  that  started:  ‘President 
Eisenhower  by  155,000  votes  or 
more  in  Minnesota,  say  the 
Republicans.  Adlai  Stevenson 
the  winner  by  up  to  50,000  bal¬ 
lots,  say  the  Democrats  .  .  . 
Responsible  leaders  of  both  ma¬ 
jor  parties  made  these  last- 
minute  predictions  on  the  out¬ 
come  of  Tuesday’s  Minnesota 
election.’ 

“Both  stories  were  bold  pro¬ 
nouncements  in  contradiction  of 
Dr.  Gallup’s  and  our  own  re¬ 
ports,”  he  said,  “yet  the  reader 
was  left  to  fend  for  himself  in 
.seeking  to  determine  on  which 
to  place  any  reliance.  I  am 
more  disturbed  by  the  fact  that 
the  newspapers  —  and  we  in 
Minneapolis  are  by  no  means 
alone  in  this  plight — appear  to 
have  no  concern  over  this  type 
of  problem,  than  I  am  by  the 
fact  that  no  ready  answers 
have  yet  been  evolved.  But  I 
submit  that  it  merits  sober  re¬ 
flection  and  consideration.” 

Critique  Cover 
Special  Subject 

NCEW  expanded  its  popular 
critique  sessions  to  include  spe¬ 
cial  subjects  at  this  year’s 
conference.  Members  not  only 
devoted  a  full  day  to  clinical 
study  of  their  respective  edi¬ 
torial  pages,  but  also  embarked 
on  special  seminars  covering 
such  subjects  as  civil  liberties, 
U.S.  response  to  the  new  Soviet 
line,  the  Middle  East  crisis, 
farm  policy  and  the  segregation 
issue. 

Likewise,  the  members  “went 
back  to  school”  for  one  day  in 
a  series  of  seminars  led  by 
University  of  Minnesota  pro¬ 
fessors.  The  writers  concluded 
their  three-day  conference  with 


a  two-sided  discussion  on  “For¬ 
eign  Policy  and  the  Next  Con¬ 
gress”  with  U.S.  Senators 
William  F.  Knowland  and  Hu¬ 
bert  H.  Humphrey  as  the 
banquet  speakers,  and  Wilbur 
Elston,  editor  of  the  editorial 
pages,  Minneapolis  Star  and 
Tribune,  as  moderator. 

Dr.  Curtis  D.  MacDougall, 
Northwestern  University,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  civil  liberties  group, 
reported  that  discussion  related 
mostly  to  proper  strategy  to 
educate  the  public  to  an  aware¬ 
ness  of  the  problem. 

“The  participants  ((uestioned 
each  other  regarding  many  of 
the  specific  editorials  that  had 
been  exchanged,”  he  said,  “but 
the  session  did  not  bog  down 
in  a  mass  of  trivial  criticism. 
Rather,  the  day  was  spent  in 
a  great  deal  of  soul  searching 
to  determine  how  the  job  of 
defending  civil  liberties  editori¬ 
ally  could  be  best  achieved.” 

Middle  East  Studied 

Members  of  the  Middle  Ea.st 
study  group  decided  not  to 
spend  time  in  criticizing  their 
exchanged  editorials,  since  they 
were  outdated  by  the  fast¬ 
breaking  developments. 

“We  proceeded  to  pick  each 
other’s  brains  to  ascertain 
where  the  United  States  stands 
in  the  Middle  East  situation  to 
consider  what  may  be  in  store 
for  us  and  what  we  can  or 
should  do,  as  editorial  writers, 
to  inform  the  people  of  possible 
dangers  and  suggested  proce¬ 
dures  aimed  at  reducing  the 
possibility  of  a  Third  World 
War  erupting  in  the  Middle 
East,”  explained  Maurice  Vo- 
taw,  Columbia  (Mo.)  Mitt- 
sourian,  chairman. 

The  Middle  East  group  par¬ 
ticipated  in  a  question  -  and- 
answer  session  with  Saadat 
Hasan,  Midwest  director,  Arab 
Information  Center,  and  Isaac 
Daniel  Unna,  Israel  vice-consul 
in  charge  of  information  ser¬ 
vice,  who  presented  their  re¬ 
spective  sides  of  the  Arab-Israel 
dispute.  Both  spokesmen  also 
spoke  at  the  Thursday  luncheon 
at  which  all  NCEW  members 
heard  their  statements. 

New  Formula? 

Creed  Black,  Nashville 
(Tenn.)  Tennessean,  chairman 
of  the  civil  rights-segregation 
session,  proposed  that  a  special 
group  re  -  examine  the  whole 
approach  to  editorials  at  next 
year’s  conference  to  be  held  at 
Oklahoma  City. 

“Is  there  a  better  formula 
than  the  one  we  are  now  us¬ 
ing?”  he  asked.  “If  so,  what  is 
it?” 

He  suggested  consideration 
be  given  to  such  questions  as: 


“Would  a  more  informal  type 
of  piece  be  more  effective  than 
the  editorial  as  we  now  know 
it?  Are  we  trying  to  give  our 
readers  too  much  editorial  com¬ 
ment  each  day?  How  can  we 
get  more  flexibility  in  our  edi¬ 
torial  presentation?” 

There  were  a  dozen  standard 
critique  sessions  which  have 
proven  to  be  so  beneficial  to 
NCEW  members  over  the  10- 
year  span  of  the  organization. 
Generally  speaking,  chairmen 
of  these  groups  reported  that 
such  critiques  should  be  con¬ 
tinued,  possibly  in  a  briefer 
form  for  those  who  have  had 
the  benefit  of  two  such  clinical 
sessions.  “It’s  a  lonely  job,  and 
it’s  good  to  talk  to  some  fellows 
who  understand  it,”  commented 
one  editorial  writer  attending 
his  first  NCEW  meeting. 

Editorial  writers  who  are 
veterans  of  the  standard  edito¬ 
rial  page  critiques  believe  that 
after  two  such  basis  analyses 
of  their  pages  that  special  sub¬ 
ject  sessions  are  more  bene¬ 
ficial.  It  was  suggested  NCEW 
members  who  have  attended 
two  conferences  be  given  the 
option  to  be  assigned  to  general 
critiques,  or  choose  special  sub¬ 
ject  groups. 

Casey  Tells  Role 
Of  Modern  J -Schools 

Dr.  Ralph  D.  Casey,  director. 
University  of  Minnesota  School 
of  Journalism,  discussed  the 
functions  of  modem  journalism 
schools,  disspelling  the  “hoary 
notions”  that  the  greater  part 
of  a  journalism  student’s  cur¬ 
riculum  consists  of  technical 
courses  at  the  expense  of  a 
liberal  arts  education. 

Present-day  journalism 
schools  in  the  major  universities, 
he  said,  have  three  basic  func¬ 
tions:  (1)  to  offer  instruction; 

(2)  to  contribute  to  research; 

(3)  to  be  of  service  to  profes¬ 
sional  journalistic  groups. 

Dr.  Casey  classified  journal¬ 
ism  schools  and  departments 
under  three  headings: 

1.  The  department  that  pres¬ 
ently  offers  little  else  in  its 
curriculum  but  skill  training 
courses. 

2.  The  school  or  department 
that  holds  its  technical  training 
within  bounds;  it  gives  added 
support  and  depth  to  technical 
work  with  advanced  offerings 
that  are  applications  of  the 
social  sciences  and  related  sub¬ 
jects  to  the  communication 
process. 

3.  The  school  whose  profes¬ 
sional  program  avoids  excessive 
specialization,  but  seeks  to  offer 
a  balanced  and  comprehensive 
approach  to  learning,  whose 


staff  includes  men  who  are  not 
only  qualified  to  undertake  re¬ 
search,  but  who  have  a  success¬ 
ful  record  of  accomplishment 

A  panel  discussion  revealed 
that  many  journalism  schook 
don’t  teach  editorial  writing  as 
rhetoric,  but  require  students 
to  delve  into  specific  fields  of 
learning,  such  as  political  and 
social  sciences,  and  economics. 
“Students  are  taught  to  think 
first  and  then  to  write,”  said 
Dr.  J.  Edward  Gerald,  Uni- 
versity  of  Minnesota.  “It  jj 
more  important  to  know  what 
to  write,  rather  than  how  to 
write.” 

Herblock  Attacks 
^Double  Standard’ 

Herbert  L.  Block  (“Her¬ 
block”),  Washington  (D.C.) 
Post  and  Times  Herald  cartoon¬ 
ist,  attacked  newspapers  that 
apply  a  “double  standard”  in 
comparing  the  Eisenhower  ad¬ 
ministration  with  the  preceding 
Democratic  administration. 

He  said  there  are  new.spapers 
which  formerly  talked  about 
“the  Trumancronies”  which 
now  only  say  that  erring  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Republican  adminis¬ 
tration  “have  done  a  disservice 
to  the  President.” 

Such  a  double  standard,  he 
said,  does  violence  to  the  es¬ 
sential  function  of  a  free  press: 
to  act  as  a  check  on  govern¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  Block  delivered  the  10th 
annual  Newspaper  Guild  Memo¬ 
rial  Lecture,  sponsored  jointly 
by  the  Twin  Cities  Local,  ANG. 
and  the  University  of  Minne¬ 
sota  School  of  Journalism.  -At¬ 
tending  the  lecture  were  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  NCEW. 

He  commended  both  the  St. 
Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dispateh  and 
the  Chicago  (Ill.)  Trihuiu, 
though  they  are  “poles  apart" 
in  their  viewpoints,  for  their 
strong  convictions  and  for  ei- 
pressing  them  without  fear. 

Mr.  Block  cautioned  against 
news  executives  becoming  “too 
deeply  enmeshed  behind  the 
scenes,”  asserting,  “There’s  a 
danger  in  developing  ‘inside¬ 
dopiness’  or  in  getting  so  far 
inside  the  horse’s  mouth  that 
you  can’t  see  what  is  going  on.” 

He  also  opposed  fence-strad¬ 
dling  in  editorial  policy,  saying 
“A  fixed  position  in  the  middle 
of  the  road  is  sometimes  more 
objectionable  than  objective." 

Mr.  Block  pointed  out  that 
it  is  more  difficult  for  newspa¬ 
pers  to  attack  such  problems  as 
the  security  program  and  <*"■ 
sorship  by  patriotic  groups  than 
it  is  to  cry  out  against  foreign 
dictators.  “Often  the  vigor  of 
a  crusade  is  in  direct  ratio  to 
the  distance  from  danger.” 
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if  your  BUSINESS  is  newspapers  .  .  . 

You’ll  want  to  remind  national  advertisers  and 
advertising  agencies  about  your  newspaper  every 
single  day  during  1957.  And  because  the  Editor  & 
Publisher  Year  Book  furnishes  them  with  in¬ 
formation  on  newspapers  that  they  need  every  day 
throughout  the  year — available  in  no  other  publi¬ 
cation — it  offers  your  newspaper  an  ideal  advertis¬ 
ing  vehicle  for  year-round  selling. 

Important  buyers  of  newspaper  space  constantly 
refer  to  the  Personnel  Section,  bringing  them  the 
names,  circulations,  and  executive  staffs  for  all 
daily  newspapers  .  .  .  and  the  “Special  Data  for 
Buyers  of  Newspaper  Space”  section,  developed 
for  their  special  needs,  at  the  request  of  the  Media 
Buyers  Association  of  New  York. 

Either  of  these  sections  provides  a  heavy-traflic 
location  for  your  paper’s  sales  story.  Better  still, 
present  your  message  in  both  sections  of  the  1957 
Year  Book — “the  Encyclopedia  of  the  Newspaper 
Industry.” 


if  your  CUSTOMERS  are  newspapers . . . 

.  .  .  you  can  tell  about  your  product  or  service  in 
the  1957  Editor  &  Publisher  Year  Book,  used 
constantly  throughout  the  year  in  all  newspaper 
departments.  Production  and  mechanical  execu¬ 
tives  use  its  directory  of  manufacturers  and  sup¬ 
pliers  of  equipment  when  buying  anything  from 
presses  to  ink,  type  faces  to  turtles,  from  An- 
lights  to  Zinc. 

Publishers  and  editors  search  its  pages  for  informa¬ 
tion  on  news  services,  mat  services,  books,  comics, 
features,  syndicates  or  representatives.  You’ll  see 
a  well-thumbed  copy  in  almost  every  newspaper 
department. 

The  1957  E&P  Year  Book  includes  a  brand-new 
feature,  a  complete  tabulation  of  mechanical  in¬ 
formation  on  all  L.S.  and  Canadian  dailies.  This 
new  section,  or  the  popular  department  listing 
manufacturers  and  distributors  of  newspaper 
equipment  and  services,  provides  an  exceptional 
backdrop  for  your  sales  message  aimed  at  your 
newspaper  customers. 

And  remember — your  ad  in  the  19.57  Year  Book 
sells  for  you  all  year  long! 


Mail  your  space  reservation  today! 

Publication  dote:  Fobruary  38 
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Newsprint 

(Continued  from  jyage  11) 


with  those  who  feel  “we’ll  have 
paper  running'  out  of  our  ears” 
next  year.  He  urged  southern 
publishers  to  continue  to  spur 
increased  newsprint  production. 
“We  must  have  it  if  we  are 
going  to  fulfill  our  responsibil¬ 
ities  as  a  public  service  institu¬ 
tion,”  he  said.  Mr.  Dwight  cited 
population  figures  increasing  at 
the  rate  of  two  million  a  year 
as  having  an  enormous  effect  on 
newsprint  consumption. 

Column  Width  Problem 

Noting  a  previous  discussion 
of  column  widths,  Mr.  Dwight 
agreed  there  is  presently  no 
standard  and  it  is  not  the  best 
situation  for  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising.  The  joint  AN  PA-4  A 
committee  thought  it  was 
settling  the  problem  for  all  time 
when  it  established  the  11.6 
standard,  he  said.  But  economic 
conditions  have  forced  news¬ 
papers  to  even  narrower  widths 
and  now  the  4A  has  abondoned 
the  previous  standard.  He 
quoted  an  ANPA  count  showing 
there  are  now  41  papers  with  11 
em  columns,  109  with  11.3  ems 
and  400  at  11.6  ems.  He 
thought  the  average  wouUI  be 
about  11.3  ems  and  forecast  the 
standard  would  probably  settle 
down  to  11  ems. 

An  ANPA  committee  has 
suggested  that  the  situation  be 
permitted  to  “jell”  before  any 
further  recommendations  are 
made,  he  said.  It  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  that  all  papers  have  the 
same  column  size  but  wide 
variations  must  be  eliminated. 
Small  papers  must  face  the 
situation  that  the  metropolitan 
papers  are  now  using  the  nar¬ 
rowest  widths  and  will  .set  the 
pattern.  The  selling  position  of 
smaller  newspapers  is  jeopard¬ 
ized  if  they  do  not  conform  be¬ 
cause  national  advertisers  must 


make  two  sets  of  plates  for 
different  column  widths. 

Mr.  Dwight  warned  all  pub¬ 
lishers  about  the  “Model  Work¬ 
men’s  Compensation  Law”  now 
being  submitted  at  the  state 
level  by  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Labor.  It  provides  that  all 
newspaperboys  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  employes  of  news¬ 
papers  as  well  as  all  indepen¬ 
dent  contractors  an<l  corre¬ 
spondents.  This  would  not  only 
wreck  the  “Little  Merchant” 
plan  but  would  be  an  enormous 
cost  to  newspapers,  he  said.  He 
warned  there  would  he  forces 
in  every  state  to  take  up  the 
cudgels  for  this  legislation  and 
urged  publishers  to  take  the 
matter  seriously  to  protect 
themselves. 

Newsprint  Mill  Report 

A  supplementary  report  to 
that  of  the  newsprint  mills  com¬ 
mittee  (E&P,  Nov.  17,  page 
13)  was  delivered  to  SNPA 
Saturday  morning  by  Charles 
P.  Manship  Jr.,  Raton  Rouge 
State  Timex  &  Advocate.  Pre¬ 
pared  by  T.  A.  Corcoran  of  the 
LonievULe  Courier-Journal  and 
Timex,  it  repoi-te<l  on  the  work 
of  Richard  R.  Scudder  of  the 
Newark  (N.  .1.)  Netvx  in  ex¬ 
perimenting  with  de-inked 
newsprint.  Tonnage  produc’d 
at  an  eastern  papei-  mill  was 
noted  to  be  of  good  quality  with 
the  elimination  of  the  custom¬ 
ary  grey  color. 

Mr.  Corcoran  said  that  In¬ 
ternational  Paper  Company  had 
.set  a  new  pricing  pattern  in  the 
South  when,  on  Nov.  1  it 
lowere<l  its  delivereil  urice  from 
its  new  Mobile  mill.  Some  other 
mills  have  announced  it  effec¬ 
tive  at  a  later  date  and  Mr. 
Corcoran  said  all  Southern  mills 
should  meet  this  price. 

He  also  noted  that  newsprint 
manufacturers  were  enjoying 
good  earnings  and  there  is  no 
need  for  a  further  price  in¬ 
crease.  He  urged  publishers  to 


do  everything  they  can  to  avoid 
a  further  shortage  of  paper  in 
the  future.  He  offered  a  three- 
point  program:  1.  Project  news¬ 
print  requirements  for  five 
years  which  would  allow  suf¬ 
ficient  time  to  build  new’  pro¬ 
duction  facilities  if  necessary; 
2.  Encourage  new  mills  any¬ 
where,  especially  in  the  South, 
because  800,000  tons  of  new 
production  per  year  will  be  ne¬ 
cessary  to  meet  the  growing 
world  demand;  3.  Analyze  in¬ 
dividual  forestry  programs  to 
see  that  they  are  economically 
sound  so  they  will  assure  an 
adequate  supply  of  raw  ma¬ 
terial  for  Southern  mills. 

Encouraging  Picture 

Comments  by  representatives 
of  major  suppliers  to  Southern 
publishers  did  not  mention  price 
but  gave  an  encouraging  pic¬ 
ture  of  future  supply. 

1.  H.  Peck  of  International 
Paper  Sales  Company  said  the 
Mobile  mill  should  be  in  pro¬ 
duction  at  the  end  of  November 
and  will  produce  ll.'i.OOO  tons 
annually.  The  Pine  Bluff,  Ark., 
mill  with  capacity  of  130,000 
tons  should  start  in  December, 
1957.  Commenting  on  Interna¬ 
tional’s  purchase  of  the  Long 
Bell  Lumber  Company  of 
Missouri  and  a  threatened  anti¬ 
trust  action  l)ecause  of  it,  Mr. 
Peck  said  it  had  no  relation 
to  the  Pine  Bluff  operation.  He 
said  International  ha.s  plans  to 
build  a  newsprint  mill  on  the 
West  Coast  some  time  in  the 
future  at  which  time  Long 
Bell’s  timber  resources  w’ould 
be  required. 

August  B.  Meyer  of  the  Bo- 
water  Paper  Company  said  the 
two  machines  at  the  Calhoun, 
Tenn.,  mill  were  planned  to 
produce  125,000  tons  a  year  and 
are  now  making  approximately 
200,000  tons.  third  machine 
to  make  an  additional  100,000 
ton.s  should  start  operating  in 
December,  he  said.  .\  fourth 
machine  should  begin  producing 
the  latter  part  of  1958. 

Machines  Added 

Ho  said  Bowater  had  recent¬ 
ly  bought  a  mill  site  in  South 
Carolina  with  plans  to  build 
a  pulp  mill.  Whether  this  be¬ 
comes  a  newsprint  mill  depends 
on  what  happens  to  the  news¬ 
print  demand  and  consumption 
picture  in  the  next  12  months, 
he  said.  There  is  an  inclination 
in  some  state  legislatures  to 
curtail  the  land  holdings  of 
large  corporations,  he  said,  add¬ 
ing  that  it  should  be  obvious 
that  paper  companies  should 
control  some  forest  holdings  in 
order  to  insure  their  wood  sup- 
ply. 

Ix>uis  Calder  Jr.,  of  Perkins- 
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Goodwin  ( ompany  reported 
that  the  Southland  Paper  Com¬ 
pany  mill  at  Lufkin,  Tex.,  has 
just  ordered  its  fourth  machine 
which  should  produce  an  adrii- 
tional  100,000  tons  a  year.  Its 
third  machine  was  started  in 
August.  This  mill  should  be 
producing  over  300,000  tons  a 
year  by  1959. 

Ralph  M.  Watt  of  Coosa 
River  Newsprint  Company  said 
his  company’s  third  machine 
should  be  in  production  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1958.  It  is  believed  to  be 
the  largest  machine  in  the 
world  with  a  width  of  310  inch¬ 
es  and  designed  to  produce  at 
3,000  feet  per  minute.  With  im¬ 
provements  on  other  machines 
he  expects  Coosa  to  produce  ap¬ 
proximately  300,000  tons  a  year 
by  1959.  Coosa  is  planning  a 
semi-chemical  pulp  mill  to  uti¬ 
lize  some  of  the  hard  woods.  He 
said  this  will  double  the  value 
of  its  timber  lands. 

Mills  B.  Ijcsne  Jr.,  president 
of  the  Citizens  and  Southern 
National  Bank  in  Atlanta,  and 
a  member  of  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  of  newspapers  in  .Macon 
and  Savannah,  told  SNPA 
members  that  communications 
and  money  are  the  two  most 
vital  forces  in  the  world  today. 
In  the  hands  of  dictators  they 
mean  enslavement,  but  “in  the 
hands  of  people  of  conscience 
we  are  the  protection  for  the 
future,”  he  said. 

He  said  the  South  has  grow¬ 
ing  pains  but  it  must  develop 
economic  self-sufficiency.  He 
cautioned  that  the  South  has 
not  only  been  a  financial  co¬ 
lonial  empire  of  Northern 
money  interests  but  that  South¬ 
erners  have  been  tied  down  to  a 
tradition  of  the  calendar  year. 
He  urged  publishers  to  operate 
on  five-year  forecasts  of  money 
and  manpower  needs. 

• 

Gift  for  Serjjraiil 

H.  Galt  Braxton,  KinsUn 
(N.C.)  Free  Presx,  SNPA  con¬ 
vention  sergeant-at-arms,  was 
presented  an  inscribed  silver 
dish  for  his  30  years  of  service 
in  that  capacity.  Josh  L.  Home, 
Rockn  Mount  (N.C.)  TeJegran, 
who  made  the  presentation  in¬ 
sisted  that  Mr.  Braxton’s  serv¬ 
ices  go  back  40  years  to  1916. 

• 

Proiliotioii  Winners 

Winners  in  the  SNPA-spon- 
sored  National  Newspaper 
Week  contest  were  announced 
by  Loyal  Phillips,  St.  Ptttn- 
hurg  (Fla.)  Independent,  as 
follows:  First  Columhua 
Ledger  -  Enquirer;  Second 
GaineavUle  (Tex.)  Regi-der, 
Third  Middleahoro  (Ky.)  -Vews. 

.  I  S  H  E  R  for  November  24.  195« 
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American  Assembly 
Urges  China  Visas 


Hakriman,  n.y. 

The  American  Assembly,  an 
unofficial  group  drawn  from  all 
lections  of  the  country  to  study 
United  States  problems  in  the 
Far  East,  voted  this  week  to 
recommend  that  the  State  De¬ 
partment  permit  American  cor¬ 
respondents  to  enter  Communist 
China. 

This  action  was  taken  after 
considerable  debate,  originally 
in  the  three  individual  panels 
making  up  the  Assembly  and 
finally  in  the  plenary  session 
on  Nov.  18. 

The  recommendation  approved 
by  34  to  10,  with  3  abstentions, 
said: 

“An  increased  flow  of  infor¬ 
mation  to  this  country  con¬ 
cerning  developments  in  Com¬ 
munist  China  should  be 
permitted  and  facilitated.  The 
American  Assembly  recom¬ 
mends  that  American  news¬ 
papermen  be  permitted  to 
travel  in  mainland  China  so  as 
to  report  on  that  country  direct¬ 
ly.” 

.Some  of  the  participants  took 
the  added  position  that  in  the 
event  restrictions  on  travel 
should  be  imposed  for  compel¬ 
ling  reasons,  as  full  and  prompt 
an  explanation  as  possible 
should  be  provided  to  the  public 
by  our  government. 

During  debate,  members 
heard  the  State  Department’s 
reasons  for  denying  newsmen 
permission  to  go  to  Red  China 
last  .August.  'These  were  essen¬ 
tially  two:  that  no  such  visits 
should  be  made  until  the  Peip¬ 
ing  government  releases  10 
American  prisoners;  and  that 
regardless  of  individual  waiv¬ 
ers.  the  U.S.  government  cannot 
escape  its  responsibility  for  the 
safety  of  Americans  abroad,  but 
annot  extend  such  protection 
in  a  country  with  which  the 
United  States  has  no  official  re¬ 
lations,  and  where  it  has  no 
embassy  or  consulates. 

At  one  point  the  charge  was 
made  that  this  recommendation 
would  be  “playing  with  human 
lives”  in  the  case  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  prisoners. 

The  opposite  view  which  pre¬ 
vailed,  was  that  American  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  needs  ail  possible 
direct  information  on  such  situ- 
•bons  as  that  in  Communist 
9>lna,  in  order  to  form  a  sound 
jadgraent;  and  that  this  ques¬ 
tion  was  separate  from  the  con- 
bnued  imprisonment  of  Ameri¬ 
can*.  It  was  recalled  that  U.S. 
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reporters  were  in  Russia  many 
years,  long  before  the  United 
States  recognized  Russia. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  the 
Korean  War  never  has  been 
Anally  resolved.  It  was  also 
recognized  that  Washington’s 
permission  would  be  only  part 
of  the  solution,  because  Peiping 
had  rejected  many  applications 
by  U.S.  newspaper  men  to  enter 
Communist  China.  But  it  was 
argued  that  the  United  States 
government  should  not  raise  an 
additional  barrier  to  American 
reporting. 

Efforts  were  made  in  the 
preliminary  panels  to  widen  the 
recommendations  to  include 
qualified  representatives  of  edu¬ 
cation,  labor  unions,  and  others. 
This  was  opposed  on  the 
grounds  that  it  opened  up  an 
area  difficult  to  define.  Scholars 
were  included. 

Six  newspaper  executiv  cs 
were  at  the  .Assembly:  John 
Cowles,  Minneapolis  Star  & 
Tribune;  Mrs.  Oveta  Culp  Hob¬ 
by,  Houston  Post;  Joseph  L. 
Jones,  United  Press;  William 
R.  Matthews,  Arizona  Daily 
Star;  Carl  K.  Stuart,  Daily 
Oklahoman  and  Oklahoma  dtp 
Times;  Houstoun  Waring,  Lit¬ 
tleton  (Colo.)  Independent. 

The  American  A.ssembly  is  a 
part  of  Columbia  University, 
and  was  established  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Eisenhower  when  he  was 
the  president  of  Columbia,  to 
make  independent  non-partisan 
studies  of  matters  affecting  the 
national  interest. 

Hearst  Center 
Designed  for  L.A. 

Los  Anueles 

Acquisition  of  a  block  site 
for  an  addition  to  the  prop¬ 
erties  now  devoted  to  pub¬ 
lishing  the  Los  Angeles  Ex¬ 
aminer  and  Herald  &  Ex¬ 
press  was  anounced  here 
this  week. 

The  addition  will  expand 
the  Hearst  properties  here 
over  a  three-block  strip  — 
1.59,600  square  feet  —  which 
will  be  known  as  Hearst 
Center. 

David  W.  Hearst,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Examiner,  and 
Franklin  S.  Payne,  publisher 
of  the  Herald  &  Express, 
described  the  project  as  part 
of  a  program  involving  the 
modernization  and  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  15  Hearst  newspa¬ 
pers  in  11  cities. 


Shop  Talk 

(Continued  from  page  84) 

attended.  It  permits  predeter¬ 
mination  of  the  amount  of 
paper  to  be  left  on  the  core 
and  eliminates  human  judgment. 
In  Europe  again  he  saw  auto¬ 
matically  controlled  compen¬ 
sating  bars  that  will  soon  be 
introduced  in  the  U.S.  He  fore¬ 
saw  that  some  time  in  the 
future  one  man  could  control 
all  compensating  bars  on  a 
press.  He  mentioned  the  new 
ink  pump  developed  by  Hoe,  the 
new  color  control  of  Goss,  the 
new  press  alignment  developed 
by  Wood  for  greater  color 
availability,  improved  counter 
devices,  all  of  which  will  stimu¬ 
late  new  ideas  in  the  future. 

The  mail  room,  normally  ons 
of  the  crudest  parts  of  the 
newspaper  production  system, 
according  to  Mr.  Knight,  will 
some  day  be  completely  auto¬ 
mated.  He  mentioned  new  pack¬ 
aging  machines,  new  counter¬ 
stackers,  new  double  tying  ma¬ 
chines,  lighter  and  less  costly 
conveyor  equipment,  which  are 
on  the  horizon. 

In  the  engraving  department, 
•Mr.  Knight  said  the  rnoid-etch 
machines  are  a  great  boon.  In 
the  Herald  plant,  he  reported, 
there  is  no  “hand  work”  done  in 
this  phase.  In  addition,  the 
Scan-a-Graver  is  becoming  more 
flexible  and  the  Engravaplate 
docs  a  good  job. 

These  are  all  forerunners  of 
things  to  come. 

We  share  that  final  thought. 
Rut  looming  large  in  the  whole 
picture  is  the  incontrovertible 
fact  that  if  new  mechanical 
processes,  machines  and  tech¬ 
niques  do  not  offer  savings  in 
manpower  and  costs  they  are  of 
little  ultimate  benefit  to  news¬ 
papers.  Newspaper  executives, 
therefore,  must  not  succumb  to 
employes’  claims  and  demands 
which  nominally  accept  new 
methods  but  impose  upon  them 
operating  restrictions  so  that 
little  gain  is  made. 

• 

Harte-Haiiks^  Merpet* 

\.M.  anil  P.M.  Papers 

Greenville,  Tex. 

The  Greenville  Morning  Her¬ 
ald  and  the  Greenville  Evening 
Banner  merged  into  a  single 
afternoon  newspaper,  the  Green¬ 
ville  Herald-Banner,  Nov.  19. 
It  will  be  published  Monday 
through  Friday  afternoons  and 
Sunday  mornings. 

Max  S.  Lale,  publisher  of  the 
Banner,  will  be  publisher  of 
the  combined  newspapers. 


PNPA  Takes 
Picture  Ban 
To  High  Court 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Pennsylvania  Newspaper 
Publishers’  Association  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  it  will  ask 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  to  reverse  a 
decision  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Supreme  Court  which  empower¬ 
ed  a  county  judge  to  bar  news 
photographs  in  a  court  house. 
(E  &  P,  Oct.  13,  page  11.) 

The  case  stems  from  a  rule 
issued  in  February,  1964,  by  the 
Westmoreland  County  Court. 
At  that  time  the  court  prohi¬ 
bited  news  photographs  from 
being  taken  any  place  on  the 
premises  of  the  coBit  house 
during  a  session  of  the  court 
or  during  recesses. 

Canon  35,  which  allows 
judges  to  prohibit  news  phot*- 
graphs  within  the  sourt  room, 
is  not  being  contested  in  this 
case.  Holland  L.  Adams,  PNP.A 
president,  said  the  Westmore¬ 
land  rule  is  an  extension  of 
that  judge’s  power  beyond  his 
court  room  to  a  blackout  on  the 
public  court  house. 

The  Westmoreland  County 
Judge,  Edward  G.  Bauer,  issued 
the  censorship  order  during  the 
trial  of  turnpike  killer,  John 
Wesley  Wable,  who  was  later 
executed. 

Later  a  test  case  was  brought 
about  through  the  cooperative 
efforts  of  the  Pittsburgh  Post 
Gazette,  Greensburg  Tribune- 
Review  and  PNPA  in  protest 
of  the  court  house  picture  ban. 
When  the  case  reached  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania, 
the  lower  court’s  extension  of 
power  was  upheld  in  a  three- 
way  split  decision. 

• 

Fund  for  Republic 
Names  New  Directors 

Two  newspaper  executives 
are  among  four  newly  elected 
members  of  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  of  the  Fund  for  the 
Republic. 

They  are  Alicia  Patterson, 
editor  and  publisher  of  News- 
day,  Long  Island;  and  Harry 
S.  Ashmore,  executive  editor  of 
the  Arkansas  Gazette,  Little 
Rock. 

Elmo  Roper,  public  opinion 
analyst,  succeeds  Paul  G.  Hoff¬ 
man  as  board  chairman. 
Another  new  member  of  the 
board  is  Bruce  Catton,  histor- 
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Wallure  Gilpin  Die^ 

Newport,  Vt. 
Wallace  H.  Gilpin,  73,  co-pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Newport  Dathf 


Express,  and  one  of  V  ermont's 
oldest  active  editors,  died  Nov. 
16.  He  had  been  in  newspaper 
work  for  52  years.  Since  1936, 
he  had  been  Co-publisher  of 
the  Express. 


classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspoper  Audience  • 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Newspaper  Brokers 


MAY  BROTHERS.  Binirhamton,  N.  Y. 
Establinhed  1914.  Newspapers  boueht 
and  sold  without  publicity. 
SALES~PURCHASES  bandied  with 
discretion.  Write  Publishers  Service, 
P.O.  Box  8182,  Greensboro.  N^  C 

v^ttrn"  newspapers 

Joseph  A.  Snyder,  12163  W.  Wash- 
incrton  Boulevard,  Los  Ansreles  66. 
Cal.  Day  or  Nite  Phone:  EX  1-62S8. 
COUNSELOR,  friend,  Rulde  to  the  buy¬ 
ers  and  sellers  of  America’s  news¬ 
papers:  DIAL  AGENCY.  66  Adelaide, 
Detroit  1,  Mich.  Phone:  WO  8-8926. 


RALPH  J.  ERWIN 
Newspapers  and  radio  stations.  1448 

8.  Trenton,  Tulsa,  Okla. _ 

ITS  NOT  the  down  payment  that 

buys  the  newspaper  —  it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  ’This 
is  why  we  insist  on  iiersonal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNBR  AGENCY 

Box  192  Mt.  Pleasant,  Micb. 

CONFIDEimAL  INFORMA’nON 

Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura.  Calif. 

MIDWEST  NEWSPAPERS 
Good  opportunities  in  proven  fields. 

HERMAN  H.  KOCH 
2928  Vlrsrinia  St..  Sioux  City.  Iowa 
WE  WILL  be  ulad  to  negotiate  for 
the  size  Southern  newspaper  you  want 
where  you  want  it.  NEWSPAPER 
SERVICE  COMPANY.  601  Georgia 
Savings  Bank  Bldg.,  Atlanta.  Georgia. 
■fHtTHE  "Golden  Rule”  is  our  yard- 
■itick.  Stypes,  Rountree  &  Co.,  626 
Market  St.,  San  Kranciseo  5,  Cal. 


Job  Shops  For  Sale 


NEBRASKA  JOB  SHOP  IN  CITY  of 
.6,000.  Fine  equipment,  now  making 
good  money.  Price  $16,000  on  easy 
terms.  Bailey-Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Nor¬ 
ton,  Ks. 


National  Advertising  Space 


MILLINE  rate  is  for  the  pigeons.  Get 
eardinals,  buy  by  the  inch  in  Sanders 
ABC  Three,  Geneseo,  N.  Y. 


Newspaper  Appraisers 


NEWSPAPER  VALUATIONS 
Tax  and  all  other  purposes 
Over  130  valuations  made 
Papers  from  coast  to  coast 
Experienced  court  witness 
Complete  reports  submitted 
A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN 
446  Ocean  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Publications  For  Sale 


CENTURY-OLD  New  York  State  week¬ 
ly  and  job  shop.  Circulation  1600  and 
growing ;  good  line  of  job  work  can 
be  expanded  by  man  who  knows  back 
shop.  Minimum  down  payment  to 
iiualified  buyer,  or  will  lease  with 
option.  Box  4716,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SOUTH  WEST  WASHINGTON  EX¬ 
CLUSIVE  COUNTY  SEAT  weekly. 
Average  gross  $29,000.  Will  hit  $82,- 
000  this  year.  Good  net.  Well  equipped. 
$28,000  with  minimum  %  down.  Box 
4706,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
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Publications  For  Solo 


WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER.  First  class 
paper  in  rich,  growing  community 
forty  miles  from  N.Y.C.  Unopposed. 
Gross,  over  $100,000.  $20,000  to  handle. 
Box  4720,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


COMMUNITY  monthly  magazine  and 
separate  complementary  business  area 
monthly  paper  (New  York  City) .  Please 
do  not  reply  unless  $16,000  cash  avail¬ 
able  part  payment.  Box  4763,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

I  PRICED  TO  SELL  I  Prize-winning 
midwest  weekly  unopposed  in  2000 
town.  Fine  e<iuipment.  Gross  about 
$26,000.  climbing.  Price  $26,000  includ¬ 
ing  $9,000  building;  U-rms.  Write 
fully,  please.  The  DIAL  Agency,  66 
Adela ide.  Detroit  1.  Mich. _ 


WEEKUES-DAILIES 
i  WE  OFFER  an  outstanding  list  of 
I  Western  papers.  Why  not  write  for 
i  our  latest  Bulletin  now.  No  charge 
.  or  obligations. 

JACK  L.  STOLL  A  ASSOCIA’TES 
I  422  Hollywood  Security  Bldg., 

6381  Hollywood  Blvd. 

I  Los  Angeles  28,  Calif. 


KXCI.USIVE  WEEKLIES  IN 
ATTRAf’TIVE  COMMUNITIES 
*  ♦  * 

SLICK-SHEET  exclusive  in  premium 
So,  California  community.  Wonderful 
potential,  above  average  profits,  $110,- 
000.  half  cash.  Priced  below  gross. 


ANOTHER  in  beautiful  city  with  ex¬ 
cellent  growth  factor,  good  profits, 
fine  plant,  pleasant  living,  $100,000 
I  half  cash. 

J.  R.  Sabbert,  Broker 

I  3937  Orange.  Riverside,  Cal. 

i  _ _ 

DEEP  SOUTH  exclusive  county  seat 
weekly  in  college  town.  $26,000  down. 
Box  4809,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


j _ Publications  Wanted _ 

I  PUBLICATIONS  wanted  for  outright 
purchase,  lease-purchase,  partnership 
I  or  management.  P.  T.  Hines.  Puh- 
I  Ushers  Service.  P.  O.  Box  8132,  Greens¬ 
boro,  North  Carolina. 


(WANTED  TO  BUY:  Controlling  in- 
j  terest  in  good  we<  kly,  deep  South. 

'  Will  buy  outright,  if  terms  satisfactory. 
'  Good  printer  contract  preferred.  Give 
full  details,  first  letter.  No  Broker. 
!  Box  4716,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Newspaper  Representatives 

I  PUBLISHERS  REPRESENTATIVES 
IMMEDIATELY  AVAILABLE 
HERE  IN  DETROIT 

We  know  intimately  this  multi-billion 
dollar  market  and  are  well  equipped 
to  frive  you  a  hif?hly  specialized  service. 
Best  of  references — 

!  ,  G.  NORMAN  BROWN  &  CO. 

317  Stephenson  Building 
Detroit  2,  Michigan 
I  Phone — TRinity  6-7978 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


Editorcontae 


ARGENTINA 

Distributors—  Representatives 
EDITORCONTAC  phone  80-8490 
Sarmiento  848  Buenos  Aires. 


Special  Services 


$10.00  to  $60  correspondenc:e 

(XIURSES  ONLY  $1.00.  Choose  your 
subject  from  jouma'ism,  adver’ismg 
mail  dealing,  photojournalism.  Satis¬ 
faction  guarantee<l.  Associated  Man¬ 
agement.  Box  6143C,  Philadelphia  15, 
Pennsylvania.  Sample  lesson  26c. 


Syndicates  -  Features 


JOKE-A-DAY  aeries ;  fits  any  page : 
striking  cut ;  $1  week  minimum.  Small 
Pry  Diary,  1083  W.  87  Norfolk,  Va. 


_ Press  Engineers _ 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON,  I.NC. 
66-69  Frankfort  Street 
Now  York  88,  N.  Y. 

Barclay  7-9776 


PAUL  F.  BIRD 

Press  Erector,  Moving.  Rebuilding 
Flatbed  Semi-Cylindrical  ’Tubular. 

7  Oak  Court.  Islip,  New  York 
JU  1-0687 


UPECO,  INC. 

SPECTALIZING  IN  DUPLEX 
AND  GOSS  FLAT-BED  WEBS 
DISMANTUNG-MOVED-ERECTED 

Universal 

Printing  Equipment  Co.,  Inc. 

420  Valley  Brtsjk  Ave. 
Lyndhurst,  N.  J. 


MACHINERY  And  SUPPUE8 

Composing  Room 


MODERN- 
REBUILT  LUDLOWS 

Trade  in  your  old  Ludlow  on  a  modem 
rebuilt  machine.  Write  Kivinjr  aerial 
number,  extra  equipment,  etc.  $1,000 
or  more  for  ynur  old  machine  in  trade. 

Midwest  Matrix  Mart,  Inc. 

633  Plymouth  Court,  Chicago  6.  Ill. 


FOR  SALE — 3  teletypeaetter  tranHmit- 
ters :  2  reperforators.  Good  condition. 
Half  price.  G.  R.  Benedict,  Evansville 
Printing  Corp..  Evansville,  Indiana. 


THE  NATION’S  Newspaper  Forms 
roll  on  L.  &  H.  Heavy  Duty  News¬ 
paper  Turtles  -  $76.50  tti  $H8.50.  Write 
for  lileratur€».  L.  &  B.  Sales  Company, 
P.O.  Box  560,  Elkin,  North  Carolina — 
World’s  Largest  Manufacturer  of 
i  Newspaper  F<»rm  Trucks. 


Newsprint 


OVER  SUPPLIED  with  Newsprint? 
Need  guaranteed  deliveries  of  newe- 
print  7  Have  spot.  Ail  sizes. 

Consult 

BUNGE  PULP  &  PAPER  CO. 

for  all  sizes  Standard  White  Newsprint. 
45  W.  46th  St.  Phone  JU  2-4174  2-4880 
DOMES’nC— IMPORT— EXPORT 


CANADIAN  Newsprint  standard 
I  82  lb.  15’’  161/^"  16"  16%”  17” 
17>/4”  22”  24”  29”  80”  31”  82” 
83”  34”  35”  45“  62V4”  60”  62” 
64”  66"  70"  rolls  for  Dec.,  Jan., 
Feb.  shipments.  Contracts  available 

BROCKMAN  PAPER  CORP. 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 

_ Newsprint 


BEHRENS  PULP  &  PAPER  CORP 
I  IN  THE  Interest  of  better  servles  a 
'  our  clients.  Executive  Offices  swi 
I  located  at: 

'  2612  Grand  Central  Terminal  BM* 

New  York  17.  N.  Y.  MU  S.4f:i 

I  STANDARD 

I  CANADIAN 

NEWSPRINT 

I  16y,-16-16H-17-17H-28%-81.|4 

46-60-61-62-64-66 

I  ROLLS,  SHEETS,  YOUR  SIZE 
j  BEHRENS  PULP  &  PAPER  CORP 


NEWSPRINT 

Your  best  Source  of  Supply 
MEI.ROSE  PAPER  CO..  INC. 

208  Walnut  Street.  Phlla.  6,  Pa. 

STANDARD  NEWSPRINT  BOTTir 
Inquiries  invited.  R.  H.  Silversteis 
396  Grand  St.,  N.Y.C.  AL  4-8711 


Press  Room 


TUBULAR-24  PAGE 
DEKATUBE,  Goss ;  new  in  1952 ;  Bs.- 
loon  Former ;  Color  Pans,  antomatk 
tensions,  rewinder ;  A.C.  Drive ;  Ona. 
plete  Stereo. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCTA’TES 
■  60  E.  42  St.,  N.  Y.  17  Oxford  7-4544 


Trade  In  Your 
I  Duplex  or  Goss  Flat  Bed 

I  against  this  16-32  page  high  speed  Hi' 
I  Semi-cylindrieal  Press. 

I  TWO  UNITS  with  twin  folders  as! 
i  ^4  page  mail  folder  attached.  Prea 
'  floor  fed  and  easily  accessible  for 
plating. 

UPECO.  INC. 

420  Valleybrook  Ave.,  Lyndhurst.  N.  J. 
GEneva  8-3T44 


UNUSUAL  VALUE 

This  press  is  producing  outstsndint 
ROP  full  color  printing.  It  Is  an  «- 
eeptional  value  for  a  newspaper  deti^ 
ing  fine  performance  and  utinoa 
flexibility.  Excellent  condition. 

6  UNITS  &  3  COLOR  HALF-DECKS 
DOUBLE  FOLDER- 
BALLOON  FORMERS 
,  •  • 

5  Goss  Anti-Friction  units 
I  Headliner  unit 
— Shoulder-High  Colortrol 
on  Half-Decks — 

23-9/16"  cutoff 

2  nests  of  bars  &  bay  window  arra*. 
Reels-Tensions-Pasters 
Cline  dnves 

May  be  seen  in  operation  at 
SOUTH  BEND  (IND.)  TRIBUNE 
Being  replaced  by  new  Headline' 

THE  GOSS 

PRINTING  PRESS  COMPANY 

5601  West  Slfit  Street. 

ChicaRo  60,  Illinois 
Phone:  Bishop  2-8800 

4  UNIT  HOE  PRESS 

High  Speed  — Steel  Ciyllnder  — Holler 
Bearing— Reels.  Tensions.  Pasters-*L 
Drive— 22%”  cutoff.  Installed  new  » 
1938,  shut  down  January  1947  at  w 
former  Philadelphia  Record.  Avails—* 
Immediately. 


.666  Westchester  Ave.,  N.  Y.  65.  N.  Y.  BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
Mott  Haven  6-6022  Est.  1930  |  60  E.  42  SU,  N.  Y.  17  OXford 
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MACHIIVERY  and  SUPPUES 

PreM  Room 


GOSS  DEK-A-TUBE 
24  Page  Press 

irith  liz  iKMition  roll  stand,  half  pag« 
folder  with  tabloid  alitter  •  aix  paper 
toll  poaitiona  equipped  with  automatic  , 
'^naiona  auitable  for  40*  diameter  tolla 
•  electric  roll  hoist  •  eight  aets 
robber  covered  ink  rolla  •  apare  blan¬ 
kets  and  corks  with  main  driving  motor 
e  threwiing  motor  •  overrunning  drive 
irith  motor  pinion  •  press  sprocket  • 
fall  automatic  pilot  motor  operated  con- 
:tdler,  cubicle  type  •  eight  push  button 
■tationt  •  Serial  DK  148  •  Presa  In¬ 
stalled  new  by  Goss  December  1968. 

ONE  #4600  Kemp  gas  fired  metal 
fumace  complete  with  carburetor,  mo¬ 
tor,  temperature  controls  and  bottom 
Iraw-off  valve.  j 

GOSS  metal  pump  with  spout  and  I 
spout  heater 

GOSS  44-T  vacuum  easting  box  with 
vaeaum  pump 

(fOSS  41-T  plate  finishinfr  machine 
4  CmPPING  blocks 

GOSS  centrifugal  matrix  scorcher 
ALL  electrical  equipment  suitable  for 
220  volt,  8  phase. 

ALL  equipment  may  be  seen  in  our 
plant  and  may  be  removed  immedi¬ 
ately. 

BRISTOL  PRINTING  CO. 

800  BEAVER  STREET 
BRISTOL,  PENNSYLVANIA 


8  UNITS— 2  PR  FOLDERS 

Duplex  Hetroimlitan ;  Leads  for  spot  , 
ralor;  Roll  Arm  Brackets;  A.C.  Drives  ! 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
50  E.  42  St.,  N.  y.  17  Oxford  7-4690  | 


FOR  SALE: 

New  360  H.P.  440  volt, 

ITKS  R.P.H.  Slip  Ring 
A.C.  Motor. 

Very  reasonable. 

Thomas  W.  Hall  Co. 
STAMFORD.  CONN. 

6  UNIT  SCOTT  PRESS 

(2  Units  new  in  ’51) 

Double  Folder — Balloon  Formers 
Sheet  cut — 23%e’’ 

AC-Dual  Motor  Drive 
Running  on  Edition  Daily 
Very  Attractive  Sale  Price 
Wire  or  write — Publisher 
Hammond  Times,  Hammond,  Ind. 


DUPLEX  TUBULARS 

14  Page  24  Page- <4  Fold.  Complex 
Stereo— AC. 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
E.  42  St..  N.  Y.  17  Oxford 


7-4690 


PRESS  MOTOR  DRIVES  of  26,  40. 
*4.  76,  100  and  160  H.P.  A.C.  All 
moplete  with  control,  chain  and 
Jrockets.  George  C.  Oxford.  Box  903,  , 
Boiie.  Idaho.  ' 


3  UNITS— COLOR 

4  SCOTT  Units  with  2  superimpo!<ed  ! 
Wor  couples,  end  feed,  AC  drives.  1 
Vacuum  Pony  auto-plate.  cutoff.  I 

ben  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES  i 
4*  E-  42  St..  N.  Y.  17  Oxford  7-4690  j 


available  immediately,  du< 
?'^*’S**  ®4  page  pres.<i,  24  [ 

v«sa  ^tary  #644.  Excellent  mechar 
5?“"®",  was  completely  rebuilt 
w*.  Stereo  equipment  inclu 
with  detachable  quarter  fol 
'^rtablu  speed  controls.  $21,000.  ! 

Suburban  Newspapers,  1 
“*I*lnt.  Minnesota. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES 


Pre$»  Room 


GOSS  4  UNIT  PRESS  | 

82  -  64  Page  Newspapers  I 

High  Speed  Ixiw  Construction  i 

Length  Sheet  Cutoff  2244"  ' 

Paper  Roll  Brackets  A  Hoists 
AC  Motor  Drive 
Stereotype  Machinery 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC.  | 

415  Lexington  Ave.  New  York  17,  N.  Y.  | 
V-36  MIEHLE  VERTICAL  Completely  ! 
rebuilt  A  equippe-d  with  spray  gun. 

2  seta  of  rollers,  2  chases — Written 
guarantee  perfect.  Terms  available. 
Only  $3350.  Foster  ATF  Type  Sales, 
13th  A  Cherry  St..  Phila.,  Pa.  LOcust 
8-2166. 


5  UNITS— GOSS  I 

High  Speed  on  low  Substructure :  A.C.  ' 
Drive:  289ie"  cutoff. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES  | 

60  E.  42  St..  N.  Y.  17  OXford  7-4690  i 


Stereotype 


HALL  MAT  ROLLER 

with  6  HP  Motor.  Medium  Weight 
roller  for  General  Service. 

26  DURAL  Chases  for  8  Column. 

Jifl  ROUSE  Power  Band  Saw. 
REBUILT  Radial  Arm  Router. 
Furnaces  And  CASTING  BOXES 
all  sixes. 

#26  Full  Page  Vanderoook  Proof 
Press. 

MANY  OTHER  ITEMS 

THOMAS  W.  HALL  CO. 

Stamford,  Conn. 

JR.  AUTOPLATE 

22^-in.  Excellent  condition.  Replaced 
by  automatic.  Vacuum  back.  Also  Hoe 
casting  box,  plate  shaver;  Duplex  tubu¬ 
lar  casting  box.  All  22%-in.  Must 
move.  Sacrifice.  Claremont  Press  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  Inc.  207  Serrano  Dr.,  San 
Francisco  27,  California. 


Wonted  to  Buy 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS  | 

MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES  i 

60  E.  42  St..  N.  Y.  17  OXford  7-4690  | 

WANTED  to  Purchase  Model  6  Lino-  { 
type.  Must  be  in  good  condition,  late 
model  with  or  without  TTS  Standard 
Operating  Unit.  Tupelo  Daily  Journal, 
Tupelo,  Mississippi.  Phone  Vinewood 
2-2611.  , 

WANTED:  8-page  Duplex  or  Goss  j 
flat-bed.  Advise  serial  no.  and  when 
available  —  Northern  Machine  Works, 
823  N.  4th  St.,  Phila.  6,  Pa. _ _  I 

WILL  Buy  for  Cash.  Complete  Plants.  ; 
also  Individual  Machines  and  Equip-  | 
ment — anywhere  in  U.S.A. 
PRINTCRAFT  RF.PRESENTA'nVF.S 
277  Broadway.  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 
WANTED.  Duplex  or  Goss  Flat  B^ 
Web  Press.  Cash  deal.  Inland  News-  . 
paper  Supply  Co.,  422  West  8th.  ; 

Kansas  City  6.  Mo.  I 


MAT  ROLLER— HEAVY  DUTY 

UNIQUE  PRESS 

2932  Caniff,  Detroit  12.  Mich. 
TRinIty  6-1007 


HELP  WANTED 


Administrative 


GENERAL  MANAGER  for  large 
weekly  operation.  Capacity  to  sell 
essential.  Box  4800,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 


Artists  -  Cartoonists 


MORNING  NEWSPAPER,  mid  -  west  ! 
city  300.000.  looking  for  top-notch  i 
editorial  artist  ca|>able  of  retouching,  | 
sizing  and  scheduling.  Applicant  must 
be  able  to  furnish  best  of  references.  | 
Good  pay  with  many  fringe  benefits.  ; 
Write  all  about  yourself  which  will  be  : 
kept  in  confidence.  Box  4614.  Editor  . 
&  Publisher. 


Circulation 


CIRCULA’nON  MANAGER  for  daily 
of  18,000,  home  town  newspaiier  for 
17-county  area  in  heart  of  South 
Dakota  pheasant  country.  Experience 
in  promotion,  direct  sales  and  carrier 
management  mandatory.  Write  F.  K. 
Ronald.  The  Daily  Republic,  Mitchell. 
South  Dakota,  giving  personal  back¬ 
ground  and  experience. 

NEED  THREE  TOP  FLIGHT  district 
advisers  in  rapidly  expanding  Rocky 
Mountain  Empire  Country  Circulation 
Department.  Prefer  men  twenty-five 
to  thirty-five  years  of  age,  married 
and  with  gimd  background.  Will  be  in 
complete  charge  of  agents,  motor 
routes  and  distributors.  We  want  men 
who  like  to  sell  personally  and  work 
with  carrier  crews.  Must  be  gixxl  pn>- 
ducers.  Wonderful  opportunity  for  ad¬ 
vancement.  Salary  and  commissions 
will  net  $100  per  week  to  start,  plus 
company  car  and  expenses.  Give  com¬ 
plete  details.  Box  4816,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Classified  Advertising 


CLASSIFIED 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

To  the  man  between  35  and  50  who 
haa  had  groond*up  experience  and 
poMesKes  the  ability  to  manage  salea- 
men,  phone  soliciton.  plan  promotions 
and  get  resalta,  there  is  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  come  with  a  growing, 
live-wire  organisation.  Mid-west,  over 
100,000  city  with  13-day  operation. 
Salary  open  and  opportunity  unlimited. 
Give  full  details  so  on-the-site  inter¬ 
view  can  be  arranged.  Box  4737.  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


DUpiay  MrertUing 


EIXPERIENCED  DISPLAY  salesman. 
Must  be  top  layout  man.  good  sales¬ 
man  and  sdter.  Salary  to  $95.00  week, 
plus  bonuses.  Three  weeks  paid  vaca¬ 
tion.  Southern  Texas,  semi-tropical 
climate.  15.000  daily.  Send  complete 
resume  to  Box  4606.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
^VERTISING  SALES  and  manage- 
ment  for  progressive,  growing  weekly 
in  one  of  Upstate  New  York's  finest 
residential  suburbs.  Outstanding  op¬ 
portunity  for  a  hard-working  individual 
in  a  business  with  extraordinary  po¬ 
tential.  Box  4717.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SOLICITOR  in  two- 
man  department.  Must  be  able  to  sell 
and  produce  sales-piilling  copy.  $70 
514-day  week,  plus  commissions.  Two 
weeks  vacation.  pay.  bonus:  also 
Christmas  bonus.  Life  insurance  plan 
carried :  hospital  plan  optional.  Healthy 
climate,  mountains,  scenery,  hunting, 
fishing.  MontroM  (Colo.)  Daily  Press. 
IMMEDIAfE^OPENING“for  “experi¬ 
enced  sales  on  fast  growing  12.500  daily. 
Must  be  strong  on  planning.  Air  mail 
replies  to  Ad-Director.  Redding  (Cali¬ 
fornia)  Record-Searchlight. 

NEW  ORLEANS  daily  in  80th  flourish¬ 
ing  year  has  vacancy  in  retail  ad  de¬ 
partment  for  experienced,  successful, 
crt^ative  salesman,  2.3  to  35.  Salary, 
bonus,  auto  allowance  (in-city  travel 
only).  stafT  benefits.  Send  personal 
historv  to  John  W.  Zaring,  New  Or¬ 
leans  Item.  New  Orleans.  lioulsiana. 
SALARY  AND  PERCENfAfT^or  ag¬ 
gressive  display  salesman  in  tough, 
competitive,  but  wide-open  market. 
Right  man  can  fatten  his  wallet.  Chart 
Aren  6  daily.  Box  4701,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

ARIZONA  small  daily  has  g<NMi  spfit 
for  exwHenced  display  man.  Perma¬ 
nent.  Salary  to  $95  plus  bonuses.  Will 
consider  young  man  now  junior  staff 
member  who  is  willing  to  work.  Write 
details  to  Box  4803,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 

Display  Advartislssg 


YOUNG  HAN  who  wants  to  retire  in 
86  or  40  years.  Meantime  it  he’s  ex- 
l>erienred  in  sellinK,  layout  and  copy, 
he  haii  the  opportunity  to  advance 
rapidly  with  a  youny,  airowinK  staff. 
Hospitalisation,  insurance  and  Retire¬ 
ment  Plan.  Complete  details  on  educa¬ 
tion,  experience,  salary  expected,  etc. 
Jim  Strupp,  Daily  'Telesraph.  Blue- 
field.  West  Virginia. 


ADDITION  OF  NEW  8BRVICE  de¬ 
partment  for  local  advertisers  opens 
unusual,  iiermanent  positioa  for  first 
class  newspaper  ad-layoui-artaat.  Mini¬ 
mum  2  years  current  daily  axperienee 
a  must.  Salary  open  and  topa  for 
right  man,  plua  real  incentive  plan. 
Full  details  and  current  samples  of 
IHjblished  layouts  in  first  letter.  Posi¬ 
tion  open  January  7th.  Write  Charles 
T.  Patten,  Business  Uanager,  Farm¬ 
ington,  New  Mexico,  Daily  Times. 


HAVE  OPENINGS  ON  SEVERAL 
NEWSPAPERS  WITH  WHICH  WE 
ARE  ASSOCIATED  FOR  ABOVE 
THE  AVERAGE  SALES  HEI.J*.  PRE- 
FEK  MEN  WHO  HAVE  AMBITION 
•^O  ADVANCE  IN  A  FAST  GROW¬ 
ING  GROUP  OF  NEWSPAPERS. 

FOR  DETAILS  WRITE  TO: 

General  Advertising  Service^  Inc. 

601  Georgia  Savings  Bank  Building 
Atlanta,  Georgia. 


EXPERIENCED  Display  Saleaman  for 
established  account  list  on  six-man 
staff.  50,000  city  zone  population.  Ex¬ 
cellent  living  conditions,  permanent 
position,  opportunity  for  advancement, 
attractive  income  arrangement.  Start 
January  1.  Replies  confidential.  Con¬ 
tact  Hal  Culp,  Quincy  Herald-Whig. 
Quincy,  Illinois. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  one 
of  New  Jersey’s  strongest  weeklies. 
Tup  pay  for  resourceful,  experienced 
man  who  can  build  staff  and  lineage. 
Write  in  confidence.  Box  4H'28.  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


S'TEADY  GROWTH  adds  dkoice  op¬ 
portunity  for  sea.suned  diaplay  sales¬ 
man  aged  28  to  4U.  Minimum  6  years 
daily  ex|ierienre  and  proof  of  clean, 
aggressive  record  required.  7,000  eve¬ 
ning  A  Sunday  Daily  in  ideal  family 
city—  center  of  rich  petroleum,  agri¬ 
culture.  recreational  region.  To  $126. 
a  week,  plus  real  add-on  incentive  for 
right  man.  Position  open  January 
7th.  Full  details  in  letter  to  Charlee 
Patten,  Business  Manager,  F'arming- 
ton.  New  Mexico,  Daily  llnnee. 


Editorial 


SOU’TH  LOUISIANA  weekly  needs 
editor-ad  man.  New  paper  in  city 
6,000,  no  competition,  ownd  by  nearhy 
daily.  Good  opportunity  aggressiva 
young  new.  and  advertl.ing  man.  Job 

I  now  open.  Write  full  details  John 

I  R.  Harrah,  Crowley,  Louisiana  Daily 

j  Signal. 

A  BOWLING  MAGA'ZINE  in  Middle 
West  desires  yonthful  writer  who  has 
appreciation  of  feature  stories.  Under¬ 
standing  of  overall  editorial  manage¬ 
ment  problems,  appreciation  of  ad¬ 
vertising  and  eireulation  requirements 
also  greatly  desired.  This  Job,  If  man 
fits  in  well,  can  mean  rapid  and  per¬ 
manent  advancement.  Some  travding 
will  be  required.  Write  present  salary, 
qualifications,  and  ambitions.  Box  4616, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

I  REPORTER  •  PHOTOGRAPHER  for 
city  hall,  court  house  and  general  news ; 

I  some  darkroom  work.  Also  have  open¬ 
ing  for  telegraph  editor  for  U.  P.  wire : 
work  includes  occasional  faature  storias 
which  applicant  illustrates  with  Speed- 
Graphic  camera.  Both  jobs  start  at 
$60  week  with  guarantcH  raise  after 
six  months.  Must  be  J-grad  or  experi¬ 
enced.  ’This  is  chance  to  work  on  mid¬ 
west  award-winning  daily  of  6,000  cir¬ 
culation.  Require  interview  and  ref¬ 
erences.  Box  4608,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk 

By  Itobert  U.  Brown 

Boca  Raton,  Fla. 

Since  the  invention  of  the 
Linotype  every  major  technolo¬ 
gical  improvement  in  news¬ 
paper  production  has  been  used 
to  create  a  labor  crisis  and  has 
entrenched  union  control  over 
operating  costs.  A  current  case 
in  point  is  the  jurisdictional 
fight  over  new  photo-composing 
methods.  Submission  to  de¬ 
mands  of  the  International  Ty¬ 
pographical  Union  means  dis¬ 
enfranchising  photo-engravers, 
commercial  artists  and  lavout 
men  from  work  they  have  been 
performing  for  years. 

This  was  the  gist  of  a  Labor 
Committee  presentation  to  the 
Southern  Newspaper  Publishers 
.Association  here  Nov.  16. 
Robert  H.  Spahn,  Oklahoma 
City  Okiahoman  and  Times, 
presided  over  the  session. 

Mr.  Spahn  said  photo-compos¬ 
ing  has  great  potential  in  the 
development  of  graphic  arts  by¬ 
passing  stereotyping  and  going 
to  direct  printing  “but  it  has 
been  put  into  a  turmoil  by  juris¬ 
dictional  claims.  To  do  research 
and  experimentation  one  can¬ 
not  be  concerned  what  organi¬ 
zation  is  to  do  the  work.  One 
must  be  concerned  with  the 
development  of  the  idea.  How¬ 
ever,  it  has  become  a  ))olitical 
heyday  for  the  union  politician.” 

In  the  press  room  which  is 
approximating  complete  auto¬ 
mation  all  you  need  when  a  new 
press  is  running  are  “watchers” 
and  some  “adjusters,”  Mr. 
Spahn  observed.  Rut  each  de¬ 
velopment  which  potentially 
could  reduce  manpower  needs 
has  created  a  crisis  resulting  in 
lengthy  arbitration  requiring 
time  .studies,  activity  studies, 
etc.  Usually,  in  the  end,  tech¬ 
nical  progress  has  been  com¬ 
promised. 

Mr.  Spahn  advised  the  oper¬ 
ation  research  should  be  done 
beforehand  to  test  the  economic 
possibilities  of  new  machine  or 
process  ideas  that  promise  to 
save  time  and  manpower.  The 
facts  must  be  mar.shalled  in  ad¬ 
vance  so  they  cannot  be  con¬ 
troverted.  He  urged  also  that 
labor  relations  men  today  should 
have  technical  education  and 
use  the  services  of  engineers 
and  production  people.  It  is 
not  enough  to  have  legal  train¬ 
ing,  he  said. 

Hugh  B.  Patterson,  Jr.,  Little 
Rock  Arkansas  Gazette,  and 
member  of  the  AN  PA  Special 
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standing  Committee,  seconded 
the  motion  that  publishers 
should  not  give  away  their 
rights,  or  those  of  others  who 
work  for  them,  in  the  jurisdic¬ 
tional  fight  over  photo-compo¬ 
sition.  He  urged  publishers  to 
continue  without  ITU  contracts, 
if  necessary. 

•  *  ♦ 

In  spite  of  all  the  difficulties 
there  has  been  progress  in 
newspaper  mechanical  processes 
and  “today  there  is  a  challenge 
to  the  old  way,”  according  to 
James  L.  Knight  of  the  Miami 
Herald  and  Charlotte  Observer, 
the  newly  elected  SNPA  presi¬ 
dent.  He  mentionefl  that  news¬ 
papers  are  now  using  some 
things  they  didn’t  have  10  years 
ago  and  are  looking  ahead  to 
the  use  of  electronics  in  some 
way. 

In  the  composing  room  Mr. 
Knight  .said,  the  Teletypsetter 
is  rapidly  becoming  the  usual 
method  of  producing  type  and 
even  this  process  is  being  re¬ 
fined  and  improved.  He  said 
there  is  one  large  meti’opolitan 
newspaper  which  is  going  to 
produce  the  bulk  of  its  adver¬ 
tising  copy  by  this  method.  In 
his  own  plant,  a  new  and  sim¬ 
plified  reperforating  machine 
has  been  developed  which  is  at¬ 
tached  to  the  side  of  the  com¬ 
posing  machine.  He  said  only 
the  first  steps  have  been  taken 
in  the  development  of  photo¬ 
composition  machines.  Linofilm 
and  Photon  should  be  an  im¬ 
provement  over  the  first  ma¬ 
chines,  he  said, and  Intertype  is 
developing  a  new  machine.  This 
is  only  the  beginning,  he  said. 

In  the  stereotyping  depart¬ 
ment  the  no-pack  mat  is  about 
to  be  recognized  and  will  soon 
be  generally  available.  This  will 
be  an  advancement  and  in  time 
there  will  be  other  improve¬ 
ments.  he  said.  When  he  was 
in  Germany  recently,  Mr. 
Knight  said  he  saw  a  new  die¬ 
casting  machine  which  was 
completely  automatic  from  mat 
to  press  and  produced  plates 
of  better  quality  than  our  own. 
He  thought  something  like  it 
would  be  available  in  the  U.S. 

In  the  press  room  he  cited 
a  new  flying  paster  developed 
by  Goss  which  is  completely 
automatic  after  it  is  set  and 
works  equally  well  if  not  better 
than  those  that  are  manually 
(Cofttinaed  on  jyage  79) 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

Nov.  25-27 — National  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  Central 
Regional  convention,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Nov.  25-28 — Public  Relations  Society  of  America.  9th  national 
public  relations  conference.  Hotel  Schroeder,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Nov,  27-28 — American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies,  East¬ 
ern  Regional  annual  conference.  Hotel  Roosevelt,  New  York. 

Nov.  28-Dec.  I— Sigma  Delta  Chi,  national  convention.  Brown 
Hotel,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Nov.  30-Dec.  I — California  Press  Association,  annual  business 
meeting,  San  Francisco. 

Dec.  3-14 — American  Press  Institute,  City  Editors  Seminar.  Colum¬ 
bia  University,  New  York  City. 

Dec.  7-8 — New  England  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  second 
annual  convention,  Parker  House.  Boston. 

(1957) 

Jan.  7-18 — American  Press  Institute.  Circulation  Managers  Semi 
nar,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

Jan.  13-15— Great  Lakes  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference 
Hotel  Statler,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Jan.  17-19 — Tennessee  Press  Association,  mid  winter  meeting,  Hote 
Hermitage,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Jan.  18-19 — New  Mexico  Press  Association,  winter  convention, 
Hilton  Hotel,  El  Paso,  Texas. 

Jan.  20-23 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  annual 
meeting,  Edgewater  Beach  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Jan.  21-Feb.  I — American  Press  Institute.  Publishers,  Editors,  and 
Chief  News  Executives  Seminar  (for  newspapers  under  50,000 
circulation),  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

Jan.  24-26 — North  Carolina  Press  Association,  midwinter  institute 
Chapel  Hill  and  Durham,  N.  C. 

Jan.  27-29 — New  York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  winter 
meeting,  Sheraton  Hotel,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 

Feb.  7-10 — California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  annual 
convention.  Sheraton  Palace  Hotel,  San  Francisco. 

Feb.  11-22 — American  Press  Institute,  Advertising  Directors  Semi¬ 
nar  (for  newspapers  under  75,000  circulation),  Columbia  University 
New  York. 

Feb.  12-13 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association,  Winter  meet 
ing.  Hotel  Syracuse,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Feb.  14-16 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association-In¬ 
terstate  Advertising  Managers  Association,  display  advertising  con¬ 
ference,  Penn  Harris  Hotel,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Feb.  20-23 — Georgia  Press  Institute,  29th  annual  session,  Henry 
W.  Grady  School  of  Journalism-,  University  of  Georgia,  Athens.  Ga. 

Feb.  23-24— Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association  of  the 
Carolines,  meeting.  The  Clemson  House,  Clemson  College,  S.  C. 

Feb.  25-26— New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  As 
sociatlon.  Winter  meeting,  Parker  House,  Boston. 

March  2-3 — Mississippi  Valley  Classified  Advertising  Managers 
Association,  annual  meeting,  LaSalle  Hotel,  Chicago. 

March  6-8 — Gravure  Technical  Association,  annual  convention 
Hotel  Drake,  Chicago. 

March  11-22 — American  Press  Institute,  Managing  Editors  and 
News  Editors  Seminar,  Columbia  University.  New  York. 

March  19-22 — Kent  State  University,  16th  annual  photo  shor* 
course,  Kent,  Ohio. 

March  21-23 — New  Jersey  Press  Association  and  Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association  ioint  Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper  Con¬ 
ference,  Sheraton  Hotel,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
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A  picture  of  a  man  who  owns  the  Electric  Companies 


Yrar-old  Alexander  Maier  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  is  one  of  the 
newest  of  the  94  million  owners  of  America’s  independ¬ 
ent  electric  light  and  power  companies. 

Alexander’s  father  has  bought  his  son  seven  shares 
of  stock  in  the  Dayton  Power  and  Light  Company  as  a 
first-year  birthday  present.  This  makes  young  Alexander 
one  of  about  4  million  direct  owners  who  hold  securities 
of  the  electric  companies. 

Alexander’s  grandfather  just  opened  a  savings  ac¬ 
count  in  the  youngster’s  name.  This  makes  him  one  of 
more  than  90  million  Americans  who  are  indirect  owners 
through  their  bank  savings,  insurance  premiums  or 


pension  funds.  Banks,  insurance  companies  and  pension 
fund  trustees  put  much  of  this  money  to  work  in  the 
securities  of  independent  electric  companies. 

Some  people  would  have  the  federal  government 
take  over  all  of  the  power  companies.  But  isn’t  there 
a  real  danger  in  a  single  federal  power  monopoly  — 
rather  than  in  400  independent  electric  light  and  power 
companies  owned  by  more  than  94  million  people? 

\S'e  believe  that  you’ll  feel  this  question  is  impor¬ 
tant  to  you  —  and  deserves  your  serious  thought.  That's 
why  this  message  is  brought  to  you  hy  America's  In¬ 
dependent  Electric  Light  and  Power  Companies* . 

*SamrB  on  requrot  from  this  magatine 
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ror  years  The  Indianapolis  Times  has  fought 
for  better  facilities  for  the  treatment  of  patients 
in  Indiana’s  state-supported  mental  institu¬ 
tions.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  it  has  been  slow 
going.  But  persistent  efforts  of  The  Times  are 
getting  results. 

In  recognition  of  its  “outstanding  contribu.- 


tion’’  in  the  fight  against  mental  illness,  the 
National  Association  for  Mental  Health  chose 
The  Indianapolis  Times  for  its  1955  Mental 
Health  Bell  award.  This  is  a  fitting  companion 
to  the  Pulitzer  Prize  and  other  cherished 
awards  that  have  come  to  The  Times  through 
the  years. 


The  Indianapolis  Times  gets  results  for  its  advertisers  too! 

THE  INDIANAPOLIS  TIMES 


The  Indianapolis  Times  was  awarded  the  1955 

MENTAL  HEALTH  BELL 


